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PREFACE. 



The Introductory Grammar of the Latin language here offered to the 
public, is essentially an abridgment of the Latin Grammar which 
forms part of the present series of Latin school-books, and is intended 
to be put into the hands of beginners, whose object is, in the first 
instance, to become acquainted only with the principal and leading 
features of the language. To those who wish to prosecute their 
studies farther, it may serve as an introduction to the larger 
Grammar; while those learners who do not intend to enter more 
deeply into the study of the Latin language, will find in the present 
little work all that is essential for practical purposes. The work, 
therefore, claims a place among the Elementary Grammars commonly 
known under the name of Rudiments of the Latin Language ; but it 
is hoped that it will be found to place the laws of the language before 
the learner in a more correct form than is done in many Rudiments 
which are still used in our schools, and in which incorrect statements, 
grammatical fictions, and unphilosophical definitions, are met with 
oftener than could be desired in books of which the substance is 
impressed upon the memory of the young, and which thus have a 
strong tendency to perpetuate error, and obstruct the progress of 
accurate knowledge. 

As the book necessarily contains information on many points which 
the pupil may dispense with at the beginning of his career, but which, 
after having mastered the first elements, it will be useful and interest- 
ing to know, the parts which are thought more essential than others 
are printed in larger type, and are meant to be committed to memory. 
The parts printed in small type may at first be omitted ; but after a 
little time, and especially when the pupil is revising what he had 
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learned before, they ought to form subjects of explanation and dis- 
cussion for the teacher, so as to extend the knowledge of the pupil, 
and establish it on a rational basis. 

The number of examples illustrating the vaiious rules might easily 
have been made more numerous ; but as this Introductory Grammar 
is to be accompanied by a book of Exercises, beginning with the first 
elements of the language, it has been thought unnecessary to increase 
its size by such additions. 

The rules of gender and quantity, which are generally treated of 
separately in elementary grammars, have been given in connection 
with the inflections, and certain general principles only are laid down 
in separate sections at the beginning of the work, because with- 
out some general rules of this kind the beginner will not be able even 
to read and pronounce a Latin word or proposition correctly. 

L. S. 
EDXNBVson, December 1851. 
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ALPHABET AND ORTHOORAPHT. 

1. The Latin alphabet consists of twenty -five letters — 
namely, a, 6, c, d, c, /, g, hj t, j, /c, /, wi, n, o, p, ^, r, *, t, 
«£, «, iP, y, z. Of these, six are vowels — a, c, t, o, m, and y ; 
and the remaining seventeen are consonants. 

In writinff, the Romans represented the two sounds of % and j by % 
only; and those of u and v by v only. 

2. There are ^\^ diphthongs — ^namely, o^, oe, au, ei, and 
eu. 

Of these, the first three fireqnently occur; but ei is found only in a 
few inteijeotions — such as hei, eia, oiei; and eu only in heu^ heus^ eheu; 
in C6U, seuy and neu; and in neuter and neutiguam, Oi is found only 
in oiei; and m occurs only in the intei^jeotion Aitt, and in the datives 
htic and cui, 

The consonants were probably pronounced uniformly by the Romans 
in every position. Accordingly, c was sounded as k^ though we pro- 
nounce it as 5 before e, t, ^, oe, and oe. In like manner ^ was 
pronounced as pure ^, though we now pronounce it as sh when it 
precedes i followed by another vowel — as justitia, which we pronounce 
jus-tish'-i-a, 

3. The consonants are divided into two classes — namely, 
mutes, 6, c, d, /, k, p, q, t, v ; and liquids, /, w, n, r. Besides 
these there are the guttural and the dental aspirates h and s; 
and the double consonants a? and x ; a being composed of Ar, c, 
or g and «, and « of d and *, yet it is pronounced as * soft. 

Q occurs only before the vowel u^ the two being pronounced as kw^ 
though the Romans gave the combination the sound of A; alone. 

4. When a word ending with a vowel is immediately followed 
by another beginning with a vowel, there is felt an incon- 

A 
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venience in prcmunciation, which is caUed hiatus. To avoid 
this, in reading poetiy, the final vowel sound is omitted. 

Thus in vene, by elision, Sapere aude is pronounced Saper' aude; 
Dardanidae e muris, Dardanid^ e muris, &o. 

The same elision takes place in poetry when the second word begins 
with a Towel or h and the first ends in m — ^thus mulium Hie is read 
mult* ille. 

Capital letters, though generally employed by the Romans until a 
late period, are now used only as initiah — 1. In proper names, and 
acljeotives derired from them ; 2. At the beginning of a sentence ; and 
S. At the beginning of a verse. 

When two vowels, which under ordinary circumstances form a 
diphthong, are to be pronounced separately, the second is marked with 
diaeresis ( ") — as poeta, a poet ; aSr, air. 

As a sign of punctuation, the Romans used the fiill stop only ; but 
in modem editions of the Latin classics the same signs are employed 
as in our own language. 



QUANTITY AND ACCENTUATION OF SYLLABLES. 

6. A syllable may consist of a single vowel or a diphthong, 
or of a combination of one or more consonants with one vowel 
or diph^ong — as t, go ; e-goj I ; auster, south-wind. 

6. Syllables are either long or short, only a few being of a 
doubtful nature, or sometimes long and sometimes short. 

The length of a syllable depends upon the vowel which it 
contains. A long syllable should be dwdt upon about twice as 
lon^ as a short one ; hence two short vowels when imited in a 
diphthong make one long sound. 

A long syllable is marked by a horizontal line (') above 
its vow3; a short syllable by an under-curve (") ; and a 
doubtful syllable by the union of these two (')— -as picUni&f 
homd, 

7. A syllable may be long by nature (that is, by the natural 
length ot its vowel) or by positipn (that is, when its vowel is 
followed by two or more consonants.) Thus sdl and tradit 
have and a long by nature, while fdjc and amabUnt have a 
and tt long by nosition. 

6. All syllables containing a diphthong or a vowel which 
has arisen from a contraction of two others are longp — as dedea, 
a house: IduSj praise; coelunty heaven; cdgo (contracted for 
eddgo)y I compel ; mlUo (for mdg4vdlo)f I will rather ; junior 
{far J4v^nior)y younger. 

0. One vowel immediately followed bv another in the same 
word is i^ort — ^as dius, a god ; ptus, dutaful. 

The breathing k in such cases does not affect the length of a 
syllable — as trdM, I draw; vlilo, I drive. 
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10. The vowels of radical syllables retain their natural 
quantity in derivative and compound words, even when the 
radical vowel is changed into another — as mater, mdtemus; 
pdteVy pdternus ; dmo, dmor, dmicus, dmidtia, inimidtia; 
cddo, %nc\do ; caedo, %nc%do, 

11. Monosyllabic words ending in a vowel are long — as me, 
te, tn; but the encHtic particles qu^, v^, sS, nS, U (tu^), pei 
(reap*^), and j9*^ (suop*<?), are exceptions. 

12. Monosyllabic substantives ending in a consonant are 
long — as sol, sun; ver, spring ;/tlr, thief; jils, law; but all 
other monosyllabic words ending in a consonant are short — as 
Ht, it, iU!c, in, ad, quid, sM, quls, qu6t. 

The quantity of the final syllables in words of more than one 
syUable may be found in the chapters on Declensiotij Conjugation, and 
JDerivation. 

« 

13. A syllable naturally short may become long by its vowel 
being followed by two or more consonants, whether these 
belong to the same word or to two different words — as 
amahunt, fax, ddntis, in/erretque, passus sum. 



The simple consonant j alone makes the preceding vowel long- 
ffidjor, ejus, J was probably, like a and «, pronounced as a double 
consonant by the Romans. 

14. One syllable in every word is accented, or pronounced 
more emphatically than the rest. This accent may be marked 
by either the acute ( ' ) or the circumflex ("), but neither of 
iheae is now used in writing or printing Latin. 

Enclitics, and prepositions when placed before the cases which they 
govern, have no independent accent — as paterqtte, tute, per Urbem, 
propter mdenia. 

In dissyllables, the accent is on the penultima — as R&nUt, h6m6, ISctUs, 

In words of three or more syllables the accent is on the penultima, 

if the ultima be long ; but if it be short, the accent &lls on the ante- 

penultima, or last syllable but two— as UdmdnUs, RomdndSf Mit^Hts, 

rndtibils, cdrmif^UiUs, 



CLASSES OF WOBDS, 01^ PARTS OF SPEECH. 

15. The words of the Latin language are arranged in nine 
classes — namely, Substantive, Adjective, Pronoun, Numeral, 
Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, and Interjection, 

16. The first four classes maybe comprehended under the 
common appellation of Nouns. With the exception of some of 
the numerals, these are subject to inflection, which is called 
declension. The verb also is subject to inflection, called con' 
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jugation. But the remaining four classes, with some of the 
numerals, are not affected by mfiection. 

Comparison, which affects the terminations of ac(jeotiye8 and adverbs, 
is another kind of inflection. 

17. Declension, conjugation, and comparison consist chiefly 
in change of termination — as pater, a father : patns domusy 
a fathers house : colo, I worsnip ; co/uisti JDeumj thou hast 
served God : altua, high ; altiovj higher ; altUsimus, highest. 

The various relations indicated by this change are expressed by 
separate words in languages which are destitute of inflections, or 
possess too few to mark those relations. 

The Latin language has no article ; hence in translating it into other 
tongues the context must be the guide for supplying this word. 



SUBSTANTIVE AND ITS GENDERS. 

18. A substantive is the name of a distinct and independent 
existence, whether real or ideal — as mensa, a table; liber, a 
book ; Julius, Julius ; virtus, valour ; justitia, justice. 

19. All substantives are either generic terms or proper 
names — ^thus equus, a horse, is a generic term ; and Moma, 
Rome, is a proper name. 

Generic terms are names applied to whole classes of persons or things 
which have in common certain qualities and peculiarities ; and proper 
names are appellations given to individuals, mostly without any regard 
to qualities or peculiarities. 

20. All substantives are desi^ations either of living beings 
or of things ; and as living bemgs are either male or fema&, 
their names in language are either mascuhne or feminine. 
Hence the names of things naturally destitute of sex should be 
neuter — that is, of neither gender ; but the Latin language, as 
well as those most nearly allied to it, assigns the mascuhne or 
feminine gender even to names of things. 

The gender of Latin substantives may be ascertained partly from 
their meaning, and partly from certain terminations which have been 
appropriated to certain genders. 

It is important to know the genders of Latin substantives, since 
acyectives, pronouns, and numerals, when united to the substantive, 
accommodate themselves to it by assuming a termination corresponding 
with the gender of the substantive — as pater 6orau8, a good father; 
fiUa b(mA, a good daughter ; summum 6onUH, the chief good. 

21. Names of males, rivers, winds, and months are masculine, 
whatever their terminations may be — as rir, a man : scriba, a 
scribe; poita, a poet; aries, a ram; taurus, a bull; Tiberis, 
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the Tiber ; Sequdna, the Seine ; AuHer^ south wind ; JanuariuSf 
January. 

22. Names of females, whatever be their terminations, are 
feminine — ^as femina, a woman j uwor, a wile ; soror, a sister ; 
socrug, a mother-in-law. 

Most of the names of trees, towns, countries, islands, and 
precious stones, are likewise Jfeminine — as cedrus, a cedar; 
pinus, a pine-tree ; Tyrtis, Tyre ; smaragdus, emerald. 

23. Indeclinable substantives, the names of the letters of the 
alphabet, and all words which, without being substantives, are 
used as such (except they refer to persons, as in the case of 
boni, good men), are fieuter — as fas, divine right; gummi, 
gum ; pascha, easter ; sinapi, mustard ; pondo, a pound. 

24. Some substantives denoting persons are used as mascu- 
lines when gender is not necessarily referred to — ^as hostis, an 
enemy; testis, a witness; civis, a citizen; parens, a parent. 
But they are used as feminine when directly designating a 
female. 

25. Some substantives receive different terminations according 
as they designate male or female beings. Thus many mascu- 
line substantives ending in -tor have a feminine termination iu 
"trio?, and some ending in us or any other termination have a 
feminine form in o — as victor, a conqueror, and victrix, a 
female conqueror; coquus, a male cook, and coqua, a female 
cook ; rex, a king, and regina, a queen. The same is the case 
with many names of animals — as agnus, a male lamb, and 
agna, a female lamb ; cervus, a stag^ and cerva, a hind or doe ; 
equus, a horse, and equa, a mare. 

When the seae is not intended to be particularly indicated, the 
mascaline is preferred, according to a principle recognised in all 
languages. 
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26. Declension is a change of termination in nouns to 
express the different relations in which they stand to other 
words in the same sentence — as pater, a father; patris 
domus, a father's house, or house of a father ; patri, to a 
father ; patr^, from or by a father. 



CASE. 

27. By change of termination the Latin language indicates 
six great or general relations, and accordingly nas six cases — 
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namely. Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accusative, Vocative, 
and Ablative, which are distinguished from each other by 
appropriate endings. 

1. The Nominative expresses the subject of an assertion — as 
Deus creavit mundum, God created the world ; in which 
Deus is the subject or nominative. 

2. The Genitive denotes the author or possessor, or any of the 
relations expressed in English by of — as patris JUia, a 
father's daughter; in which patris is the genitive, and 
thus expresses the relation of pater to filia. 

8. The Dative expresses the person to whom anything is given 
or done — as pater dat filio librum, the fatner gives to tJie 
son a book ; in which filio is the dative. 

4. The Accusative denotes the object in which an action termi- 
nates — ^thus, in the sentence pater dat filio librum, librum 
is the accusative or object given. 

5. The Vocative is used in addressing an object — as mater, O 
mother 1 or simply, mother I 

6. The Ablative expresses primarily the source whence any- 
thing proceeds, but, besides, it expresses a variety of such 
relations as separation, instrumentality, time, place, &c. 
which are indicated in English by the prepositions /rom, by, 
with, in, at, &c. 



NUMBER. 

28. A substantive may denote a single individual or many — 
as pater, father ; patr-RS, fatibers. Yvnen it denotes one, it is 
said to be in the singular number ; and when more than one, 
in the plural, 

29. In Latin there are two numbers — ^the Singular and the 
Plural — ^in each of which the noun has the six cases. 

f30. There are five modes in which nouns are declined ; hence 
there are Five Declensions. Each of these declensions has a 
peculiar termination m the genitive singular— as 



Declensions. 


I. 


II. 


in. 


IV. 


V. 


Terminations of the ) 
Genitives singular, ) 


'Oe, 


-L 


-&. 


-U8. 


-eU 



31. Certain features are common to all the declensions — 
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1. All neuter nouns have the nominative^ accusative^ and 
vocative alike, which in the plural end in -d. 

Neuters are found only in the second, third, and fourth declensions. 

2. The accusative of masculine and feminine noims of all the 
declensions ends in the singular in -m, and in the plural 
in s, 

3. The vocative, both singular and plural, is like the nomina- 
tive, except in nouns in -m* of the second declension. 

4. The genitive plural of all the declensions ends in -um. 

5. The dative and ablative plural are alike in all the declensions. 

32. The following table exhibits all the case-endings of the 
five declensions : — 





SINQULAB. 






1st, 


2d. 


dd. 


4th. 6th. 


Nom. d (e, as, es) 
Gen. ae (es) 
Dat. ae 
Ace. am (en) 
Voc. like Nom. 
Abl. a(e) 


us,er(nt.um) 
t 



um 

^, er (nt. um) 




a,e,o,s,c,l,n, 

& lr,t 

I 

em (im) 

like Nom. 

^or I 


its (nt. u) 
us 

um (nt. H) 
like Nom. 
u 


es 

ei 

eS 

em 

like Nom. 

e 


Nom. ae 
Gren. drum 
Dat. Is 
Ace. as 
Voc. like Nom. 
AbL like Dat. 


p 
% (nt. (X) 
drum 
Is 

OS (nt. ^ 
like Nom. 
like Dat. 


LVBAL. 

e«(nt.d{orii*) 
um or turn 
ibus 

like Nom. 
like Nom. 
like Dat. 


us (nt. wdO 
uum 

^us or Obus 
like Nom. 
like Nom. 
like Dat. 


es 

erum 
ebus 

like Nom. 
like Nom. 
like Dat. 



33. In order to decline a noun, it is necessary to know the 
genitive, which consists of the stem of the word and the termi- 
nation ; the stem remains the same in all the cases, the termi- 
nation being the only part that suffers change. 



FIRST DECLENSION. 



34. All nouns purely Latin (both adjective and substantive) 
belonging to ihejlrst declension, termmate in the nominative 
singulMT with -d, which becomes -ae in the genitive. 

There are a few Greek words ending in -as, -^, -es, which also belong 
to this declension, but are declined somewliat differently from genuine 
Latin words. 

35. In this declension the nominative singular and the stem 
are identical. 
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Model Examples. 






sorouiAR. 






FLOUAL. 


Nom. 


meng-a, a table. 




Nom. 


mens-ae, tables. 


Gen. 


meng-aef of a table. 




Gen. 


meM-^rum, of tables. 


Bat. 


mens'oe, to a table. 




Dat. 


fnen9-U, to tables. 


Ace. 


mens-am, a table. 




Ace. 


menn-Os, tables. 


Voc. 


mens-d, table ! 




Voc. 


mens-aey tables ! 


Abl. 


mens-a, from, with, 
by a table. 

MKOITLAB. 


or 


AbL 


mens-iSj from, with, or 
by tables. 

PLUBAI.. 


Nom. 


vi-&y a road. 




Nom. 


tn-otf, roads. 


Gen. 


vi-acj of a road. 




Gen. 


vi-arunij of roads. 


Dat. 


vi-ae, to a road. 




Dat. 


vi-iSy to roads. 


Ace. 


vi-am, a road. 




Ace. 


vir-Os, roads. 


Voc. 


vt-(S, road I 




Voc. 


vi-ae, roads ! 


Abl. 


vi-dy from, with, or 
a road. 


by 


Abl. 


vi'18, from, with, or by 
roisuls. 



Exercises. 

Penna, a wing or feather ; epistola, a letter ; hara, an hour ; 
porta, a gate ; victoria, victory ; siiva, a forest ; fuga, flight ; 
uva, a grape. 

All the feminine forms of a^jeotives and participles ending in a 
follow the first declension. 

The first declension is sometimes called the A declension, because 
the termination a, which appears in the nominatiye, is retained in all 
the other cases, though in some it disappears, being contracted with 
another vowel contained in the termination. 

The dative and ablative plural of feminine nouns in a originally 
ended in dlms^ subsequently contracted into is; but the ancient fbrm 
has been preserved in a few words, to distinguish them from mascu- 
lines which follow the second declension, and make their dative and 
ablative plural in t^—as dea (a goddess), fUia (a daughter), anima (soul), 
liberta (freedwoman), equa (a mare), mtUa (a mule) ; which make their 
dative and ablative plural aedius, jfUiSius, animSbus^ liberidhus^ equSbus, 
muldbus, if the gender be not sufficiently clear ftom the context. 

Greek words terminating in ds, es^ and e, are declined like the 
following models. Many of them are proper names, and have no 
plural ; but those which have a plural form it, like the genuine Latin 
substantives, in -a: — 



NouL Aene-aa, 


Nom. Anchla^a, 


Gen. Aejie-ae, 


Gen. Anchis-ae, 


Dat. Aem-ae, 


Dat. AncMa-ae, 


Ace. Aene-am or -an. 


Ace. AncfM-en ot -am. 


Voc. Aene-d, 


Voc. Anchis-g or -d. 


AbL AcM^ 


Abl. Anchia-e or -a. 
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8ZNOT7LAB. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. epitome, an abridgment. 

Gren. epUom-es. 

Dat. qntotttroe. 

Ace epitom-in, 

Voc. epitom-i, 

AbL epUom-i, 


Nom. epiiom-ae^ abridgments. 

Gen. qntom-drum, 

Dat. ^om-is. 

Ago. eptiomSs, 

Voc. ^OTttroe, 

AbL epUom-^, 



The following Greek words of this declension are the most common 
in Latin: — Boreas (north wind), Gorgicts^ Midcu^ Pythagoras; planetes 
(a planet^, oometes (a comet), dynastes (a ruler), satrapes (a satrap), 
aophisies (a sophist), anagnokes (a reader), ThersiteSy and all patro- 
nymics — that is, words derived from the name of a person, and 
denoting origin or descent from him; they end in des — as Aeneades, a 
son or descendant of Aeneas ; Pelkles, a son or descendant of Pelens ; 
Priamldes, a son or descendant of Priam ; Tvdides^ a s*n or descendant 
of Tydeus. Lastly, such words as ahe, the aloe ; crambe^ cabbage ; 
Circej Danae, Phoenux, Pendopey Daplme, 

36. Words of this declension ending in a or ff are feminine, 
and those in as or ss are masculine. 

Some words in U denoting males are masculine — as autiga (a 
charioteer), coUega ^a colleague), naida (a sailor), po^ta (a poet), scrioa 
(a scribe), offricola (a husbandman), parru^da (a murderer), iviolfla (an 
inhabitant), advSna (a comer, or one who arrives.) Names of rivers in 
a are masculine, according to the general rule; but AUia, AUnda^ and 
Mairdna (the Mame), are feminine. Hadria (the Adriatic S^) is 
likewise masculine. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 

37. Latin noims of the second declension (both substantive 
and adjective) terminate with i in the genitive singular. 

38. Masculine nouns of this declension end in -us and -er, 
and neuters in -dim, 

39. Vir (a man), with its compounds, and satur (full), are 
the only words in -ir and -ur of this declension. 



Model Examples. 



BtSaVLAM. 



Nom. hart-US, the garden. 

Gen. hort-if of the garden. 

Dat. hort-d, to the garden. 

Ace. hart-um, the stirden. 

Voc. hort-g, O garden I 

Abl. hort'd, from, with, or by 
the garden. 



PLURAL. 



Nom. hort-i, the gardens. 

Gen. hart-drum, of the gar- 
dens. 

Dat. hort-is, to the gardens. 

Ace. hort-68, the gardens. 

Voc. hort-i, O g^ens I 

AU. hort-is, from, with, or 
by the gardens. 
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SIMOXriAB. 



Nom. ager, a field. 

Gen. agr-ij of a field. 

Dat. agr-Oj to a field. 

Ace. agr-um, a field. 

Voc. ager, O field I 

Abl. agr-G, from, with, or by 
afield. 



Nom, agr-t, fields. 

Gen. agr-orum, of fields. 

Dat. agr-u, to fields. 

Ace. agr-Os, fields. 

Voc. agr-J, O fields I 

Abl. agr-iSy from, with, or by- 
fields. 



8IMGULAB. 



FLT7KAL. 



Nom. puer, the boy. 
Gen. puer-i, of the boy. 
Dat. puer-6y to the boy. 
Ace. puer-um, the boy. 
Voc. puer, boy I 
Abl. puer-o, from, with, 
by the boy. 



or 



SINOVLAA. 

Nom. vtr, the man. 
Gen. vir-j, of the man. 
Dat. vir-o, to the man. 
Ace. vir-um, the man. 
Voc. vir, man ! 
Abl, vir-d, from, with, or by 
the man. 



Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Abl. 



puer-i, the bojrs. 
puer-orunif ot the boys. 
puer-is, to the boys. 
puer-68, the boys. 
puer-iy O boys I 
puer-iSy from, with, or 
by the boys. 



FLiniAL. 



Nom. vir-f, the men. 
Gen. vir^Qrum, of the men. 
Dat. vir-ls, to the men. 
Ace. vir-ds, the men. 
Voc. vir-l, O men! 
Abl. vir-ls, from, with, or by 
the men. 



SIKOULAB. 



FLTTBAL. 



Nom. tempUum, the temple. 

Gen. templ-lj of the temple. 

Dat. temple, to the temple. 

Ace. tempUumj the temple. 

Voc. templ~um, temple I 

Abl. templ-G, from, with, or 
by the temple. 



Nom. templ-Sy the temples. 
Gen. tempi -drunif of the 

temples. 
Dat. templ-is, to the temples. 
Ace. templ-d, the temples. 
Voc. templ-dy O temples I 
Abl. templ-is, from, with, or 

by the temples. 



Exeroiaes. 

Agnus, a lamb; anntis, a year; digitus, a finger; dolus, a 
trick ; dominus, a master or owner ; antrum, a cave ; astrum, a 
star ; bellum, a war ; donum, a gift ; ovz^m, an egg. 

Respecting the peculiarity in the declension of neuters, see No. 31. 

Most nouns of this declension ending in er retain e only in the 
nominative and yocatiye like ager, where it is inserted for the purpose 
of £a>oititating the pronunciation; but in the other oases they omit it. 
The following retain e in all the caMeB:— adulter, an adulterer; aooer^ 
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■ 

father-in-law; gener^ son-in-law; Zt6er, the god Liber or Bacchus; 
liberi (plur.), children (but libri^ books, from l^r) ; ve^per^ evening ; 
the aqjectives asper, rough ; Uber, free ; lacer, torn ; miser, miserable ; 
prosper, prosperous; tener, tender; and all nouns compounded with 
/er and ger (m>m /ero and ffero) — as mortifer, deadly ; armiger, bearing 
anus; and lastly, the names of nations — Iber, an Iberian, and Celtiber, 
a Celtiberian, and the Qreek word presbyter, an elder. i>ea^tfr, right, 
and Muldber (a surname of Vulcan), sometimes retain the in the 
oblique cases, and sometimes drop it. 

The second declension is sometimes called the O declension; for in 
the first place, seyeral cases end in o; in the second, those which now 
end in um «ad us, anciently ended in om and os; and lastly, even the 
cases which now end in t or is seem at one time to have ended in oi 
and ois. The o, therefore, originally appeared in all the case-endings 
of the second declension. 

The following adjectives and pronouns, the masculine and neuter of 
which follow the second, and the feminine the first declension, make 
their genitive in all the three genders in ttis, and the dative in t : — 
unus, one; solus, alone; totus, all; uUus, any; nuUus, none; alius, 
anoUier ; aUer, one of two; uter, either; neuter, neither; together with 
the compounds of uiSr and cUter — such as uterque, each of two ; utervis, 
utercunque, uterlibet, wldcheyer of two; e.g. unus, gen. unlus, dat. uni; 
solus, gen. sollus, dat. sdi. In all their other cases they follow the 
declensions named above. The t before us in the genitive is some- 
times shortened; and this is most frequently the case with alter, 
gen. alterius. 

40. Proper names in ius form their vocative in f — as Mercu- 
riiMy voc. Mercuri ; Julius^ voc. Jull, Among common nouns 
this vocative occurs only in ^/tw* (a son), yoc, fill; genius, voc. 
genl; and Feretrius, voc. Feretri, The word deus (God) may 
form the nom., dat., and ablat. plural dei, deis; but it more 
commonly has dii and diis, or the contracted forms di and dU, 

The foUoTtHlng words in us are exceptions to the general rule on the 
genders: — 

1. The names of towns and islands in us are feminine — as Oorinthus, 
Kphesus, Rhodus (See Na 22.) To these must be added the names of 
some countries in us — as A^fyptus, Chersonesus^ Epirus^ Peloponnesus, 
though CkmGpus is masculine. 

2. The names of trees, and of certain shrubs and precious stones, 
are feminine; e. g. fagus, beech ificus, a fig-tree ; malus, an apple-tree ; 
pirus, a pear-tree; pomus, an apple-tree; populus, a poplar; ulmus, elm- 
tree ; papyrus, the papyrus plant ; juniperus, juniper ; amethystus, ame- 
thyst. See No. 22. 

3. Some Greek words retain the feminine gender which they have 
in Greek — as methddus, method ; periddus, period ; atSmus, an atom ; 
antidStus, antidote; dialectus, dialect; diamStrus, diameter; diphtliongus, 
diphthong; parc^dphus, paragraph. 

4. The following words in us are neuter: — virus, juice or poison; 
wdgus, the common people (is, however, sometimes used as a mascu- 
line); pelagus, the sea. 
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THIBD DECLENSION. 

41. The third declension is more difficult than either the 
first or second, for in it the nominative is sometimes the saixie 
as the pure stem, or is the stem with s added (either with or 
without a euphonic e or i), or the stem is altogether disgnised 
in the nominative ; so that one of the oblique cases must be 
known in order to distinguish the stem from the termination. 

42. All words of the third declension terminate with -is in 
the genitive case singular. 

The addition of s to the stem for the purpose of forming the nomi- 
native, produces considerable changes; for when the stem ends in c or 
jjr, it with the 8 becomes x — as grex from the stem ffreg, rex from r«gr, 
and judex from judic. In the mst instance the i becomes e; and m 
the case of nox from nod^ the t is omitted for the sake of euphony. 
When the stem ends in ^ or <^ these letters are dropped before the » — 
as in aetcu from aeiai^ mUea from milit^ amans from amant, dens from 
dent, praeses from vra^id. In many cases i or e euphonic is inserted 
between the final consonant of the stem and the b — as in avia^ navis, 
and ovis^ tor avs^ navs, and ova ; caedes and clades, for coeds and clods. 
In some words, the s in the nominative is only the representative of r 
(r and s being interchangeable), and belongs to the stem — as in 
corpusy tliat is, oorpor; decus, that is, decor; ftos for ftoTy honos for 
honor^ labos for lalor^ &o. 

43. Nouns of the third declension may therefore be divided 
into the following five classes : — 

1 . Nouns in which the nominative itself is the stem, so that the 
terminations of the obhque cases are merely addea to it — as 

Masculine. 

BIKOTTLAB. PLVBAL. 



Nom. consul, a consul. 
Gen. consHl-is, 
Dat. consuUh 
Ace. consul-em, 
Voc. consul, 
Abl. consul'^. 



Nom. consul'Ssy consuls. 

Gen. consul-urn, 

Dat. consul-1bus. 

Ace. consul-Bs, 

Voc. consul-es, 

Abl. consul-lbus. 



snrovi^a. flvral. 



Nom. Tumor, honour. 
Gen. honor-is, 
Dat. honor^l. 
Ace. honor-em, 
Voc. honor, 
Abl. honor-e. 



Nom. honor-is, honours. 

Gen. honor-um, 

Dat. Jionor-lbus, 

Ace. honor-is, 

Voc. honor-is, 

Abl. honor-ihtAs, 
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Neuter. 



BIKOVLAB. 

Nom. animaly animal. 

Gen. an%mal4s. 

Dat. animaUl. 

Ace. animal, 

Voc. animal. 

Abl. animal't. 



PLX7&AL. 

Nom. animal-iay animals. 

Gen. animal-tum, 

Dat. animal-tbus. 

Ace. animal-ia, 

Voc. animal^, 

Abl. animal'tbus. 



Stems ending in Z or r take no additional nominative termination. 
Respecting the nenter termination of the plural ta, and the ablative 
singular t, see below. 

2. Nouns in which s only is added to the stem, to form the 
nominative — ^as 



8INOX7LAB. 

Nom. ttrft-*, a dty. 
Gen. wrM*. 
Dat. urb-i. 
Ace. urb-em, 
Voc. urlhs. 
Abl. urb-S, 

SXXQVULSL, 

Nom, grex {=zgreg'8),B.fLock, 

Gen. greg-is, 

Dat. greg-%. 

Ace. greg-em, 

Voc. ^rrfty. 

Abl. greg-S. 

SD70X7LAIU 

Nom. ra(2ta7 (= radic-^), root. 

Gen. radfc-lj. 

Dat. radic-l. 

Ace. radic-em. 

Voc. radf>. 

Abl. radic-S, 



Nom. urb-esy cities. 

Gen. wrft-tttiw. 

Dat. Mr6-?6iw. 

Ace. urb^g, 

Voc. urb-es. 

Abl. t<r6-i^^. 

Nom. greg-es, flocks. 

Gen. greg-um. 

Dat. greg-ibus. 

Ace. greg-es, 

Voc. greg-es, 

Abl. greg-ibus, 

Nom. radic-ssy roots. 

Gen. ra(2tc-t^m. 

Dat. radiC'ibus, 

Ace. radiC'Ss, 

Voc. radic-es^ 

Abl. radic-tbus. 



3. Nouns in which e or t is inserted between the stem and the 
final « of the nominative. 

Words of this description, which are very numerous, in the nomina- 
tive consist of the stem and the termination ts or e^, and thus resemble 
in their declension nouns of the first and second aeclensions, having 
in the oblique cases the same number of syllables as in the nomina- 
tive—as 
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BWGT7LAB. 

Nom. nav-iSf a ship. 

Gen. nav-ts, 

Dat. nav't. 

Ace. nav-em, 

Voc. nav-ta. 

Abl. nav'fff or nav-f. 



PLUBAL. 

Nom. navSSy ships. 
Gen. nav-ium, 
Dat. nav'tbus. 
Ace. nav-es. 
Voc. nav-es, 
Abl. nav'ibiis. 



SINOXTLAIU 

Nom. clad-ss, a defeat. 

Gen. clad-^. 

Dat. clad-t. 

Ace. clad-em, 

Voc. clad-es, 

Abl. clad'S. 



FLT7BAL. 

Nom. cktdresj defeats. 

Gen. clad-tum. 

Dat. clad-ibus. 

Ace. ciadSs, 

Voc. clad-es, 

Abl. cladrihus. 



4. Nouns in which the final consonants of the stem ((f; ^ are 
omitted before the « of the nominative. Sometimes also i 
in the final syllable of the stem is changed into e — as 



SXHOULAB. 



Nom. 


aeta-s (= aetat-s), age. 


Gen. 


aetat-is. 


Dat. 


aetat-h 


Ace. 


aetat-em. 


Voc. 


aeta-8. 


Abl. 


aetat'S. 




KDHQVJXfU 


Nom. 


miles (= mints), sol- 
milit'is, [dier. 


Gen. 


Dat. 


r»t7i^-f. 


Ace. 


milit-em. 


Voc. 


miles. 


Abl. 


miHt-^. 



PLUBAL. 

Nom. aetat-esy ages. 
Gen. aetat'Um, 
Dat. aetat-ibiis. 
Ace. aetat-es. 
Voc. aetat'^8, 
Abl. aetat'ibus. 

PLUSAL. 

Nom. milit-Ss, soldiers. 
Gen. milit'Um. 
Dat. milit-ibus. 
Ace. militSs, 
Voc. milit-is, 
Abl. milit'ibiM. 



8IVOTTLAB. 

Nom. iIflM-*(=/attd-*), praise. 

Gen. ^f£(^iir. 

Dat. laud-l. 

Ace. laudsm, 

Voc. fou-5. 

Abl. Umd-g, 



VLXmULL. 



Nom. laud-eSf praises. 
Gen. laud-um, 
Dat. laud-ibus. 
Ace. laudss, 
Voc. laudss, 
Abl. laud-tbus. 
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BI176ULAJEU 

Nom. glanr^ ( =: 
Gen. gland-U, 
Dat. gland-4. 
Ace. gland^em, 
Voc. glan-s. 
Abl. gland-^. 



PLVaAL. 



ghnd'S), 
[acorn. 



Nom. gland^s, acorns. 
Gen. glandr-tum, 
Dat. gland-4hus. 
Ace. gland-€S. 
Voc. gUiiid-is, 
Abl. gland'ilms. 



SIKOULAB. 



PLURAL. 



Nom. Tiepo-s ( 

Gen. nepot-Xs, 

Dat. nepot'l. 

Ace. nepot-em, 

Voc. nepo-s, 

Abl. , nepot-^. 



: nepot'S), 
[grandson. 



Nom. n£pot-€S, grandsons. 

Gen. nepot'Um, 

Dat. nepot-tbus. 

Ace. nepot-es. 

Voc. nepoUes. 

Abl. nepot'ibus. 



6. Nouns in whicli the stem, for the sake of euphony, is dis- 
guised in the nominative either by the omission of its. final 
consonant, or by the addition of a euphonic vowel, or by 
the change of one vowel into another — ^as 





8IMOULAS. 


Nom. 


sermo (= sermon), con- 


Gen. 


sermoih-Xs, [versation. 


Dat. 


serrnon-l. 


Ace. 


sermon-em. 


Voc. 


sermo. 


Abl. 


sermonf-^. 




SmOULAR. 


Nom. 


homo (= fiomin), man. 


Gen. 


homin-is. 


Dat. 


homin-i. 


Ace. 


homin-em. 


Voc. 


homo. 


Abl. 


homin-^. 



FLITKAL. 



SINOT7LAB. 



Nom. joa^-e-r(=joa<r), father. 

Gen. patr-is, 

Dat. patr-i. 

Ace. patr-em, 

Voc. pat-e-r, 

Abl. patrS. 



Nom. sermoip-es, conversa- 

[tions. 



Gen. 


sermon-um. 


Dat. 


serm^n-Xbus, 


Ace. 


sernwn^es. 


Voc. 


sermon-es. 


Abl. 


sermoip'Xbiis, 




FLVRATm 


Nom. 


homin-es, men 


Gen. 


homm^m. 


Dat. 


homin-Xbus, 


Ace. 


homin-es. 


Voc. 


homin-es. 


Abl. 


homifi'Xbtis. 




PLURAL. 



Nom. patr-es, fathers. 
Gen. patr-um, 
Dat. patr-Xbus, 
Ace. patr-es, 
Voc. patr-es. 
AbL patr-Xbus. 
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SIKGXTLAB. 

Nom. nomen (== nomin, nt.), 

Gen. nomin-4s, [name. 

Dat. nomin-l. 

Ace. nomen, 

Voe. nomen. 

Abl. nomin^. 



Nom. n(mit»-^, names. 
Gen. nomin-um. 
Dat. nomin-i^?/^. 
Ace. nomifird. 
Voc. nomin-H, 
Abl. nomin-ibus. 



KDfO'UIiAB. 

Nom. m/7tt^ (= cfltpi^, nt.), 

Gen. capit'U. [head. 

Dat. capiM, 

Ace. co^^. 

Voc. Ca|7ttf. 

Abl. capit'-^n 



PLURAL. 



Nom. capit-d, heads. 

Gen. copi^-wm. 

Dat. capit'ihus. 

Ace. capit-d. 

Voe. capiUd, 

Abl. capit'Ums. 





BINQXTLAX. 




PLURAL. 


Nom. 


^ (= lact, nt), milk. 






Gen. 


/a(;^-i9. 






Dat. 

Ace. 


lac. 




Not used. 


Voe, 


lae. 






Abl. 


lact-^. 












PLI7RAL. 


Nom. 


mar^ ( = mar), sea. 


Nom, 


mar-id, seas. 


Gen. 


mar-i^. 


Gen. 


mar-ium. 


Dat. 


mar-l. 


Dat. 


mar-ibus. 


Ace. 


mar-S. 


Ace. 


mar-id. 


Voc. 


mar-4. 


Voe. 


mar-id. 


Abl. 


mar-l. 


Abl. 


mar-thus. 



The following is a list of the terminations of the third declension, 
such as they appear in the nominative ; added to each is its genitive 
and gender, so far as the latter is indicated by the termination : — 

1. Nouns in a are neuter, and have the stem in af, so that their geni- 
tive is in at'%8 — as poeina, po^ma^s, 

2. Nouns in al are neuter, and form the genitive by adding is to the 
nominative — as animal, aniindlis, Sal, however, is commonly mas- 
culine (rarely neuter), like the proper name Hannibal, and makes 
its genitive aklia, like HannihUUs, 

3. Nouns in ar are neuter, and form their genitive by adding is to the 
nominative — as cakar (spur), jB;en. calcdris.^ In some, the svllable 
ar preceding the termination is short — as juhar, Uris, ray or beam ; 
tiectar, dris, nectar. The following words in ar are masculine: — 
Caesar, dris; Arar, dris; and lar, Idns, a household god ; par, pdris, 
a companion or equal; and its compounds — as dispar^ dispdris. 
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4. Nouns in as are feminine, and have their stem in at; they accord- 
ingly make their genitive in cUis — as aetas^ aetOtis. In the same 
manner are declined ac^iectives in as derived from names of towns-«- 
as Arpinas, dtis, an inhabitant of Arpinum. Ana>8 (a duck), however, 
makes its genitive andtis; as (a coin), makes assis; mas (a inale), 
mdris; vas (a surety), vddis; but vas (a vessel) is neuter, and makes 
its genitive vasts. 

5. Nouns in ouv from a stem in ac, form the genitive by changing the 8 
contained in the x into is, and are feminine — as paa (peace), pdcis; 

fomax (oven), fomdcis; fao! (a torch), fltcis. All ao^ectlves in ax 
make the genitive in the same way. 

6. Nouns in c, of which there are only two, are neuter — lac (milk), 
gen. laotis; and alec (pickle), gen. alicis. 

7. Nouns in e are neuter, and make their genitive hj changing e into 
is — as mare (the sea), gen. maris; facile {easy),/actlis. 

8. The few nouns in d represent the pure root, and form their genitive 
by doubling I and adding is. They are neuter — as mel (honey), gen. 
mellis; fel (bile), geji.feius. 

9. Nouns in en, forming their genitive in tnis, are generally neuter ; 
but the following aare masculine :—pecien, a comb ; flamen, a priest ; 
com\cen, a player on the horn ; Jidlcen, a player on the lyre ; <»6ioen, 
a flute-player ; tulncen, a trumpeter ; and oscen. a singing-bird. 

Those making their genitive in enis are masculine — as ren (kidney), 
gen. renis ; but Siren (a Siren) and Troezen (a Greek town) are of 
course feminine. 

10. Nouns in er either represent the pure stem, and only add is in the 
genitive ; or the e before the r is only euphonic, a)id is thrown out 
m the genitive. 

Those of the first class, making their genitive in ?m, are generally 
masculine — as career, carciris; but the fbllowipff are neuter: — 
cadaver, a dead body; tuber, a swelling; vber, udder; verbera (a 
plural — the singular verber does not occur), blows ; and all botanical 
names — as acer, maple-tree; papaver, poppy; piper, pepper. But 
mulier, mtdi^Sris, a woman, is of course feminine. Tlie adjectives 
degmer (degenerate), pauper (poor), and uber (fertile), likewise make 
their genitive in ^m. 

Those of the second class, which throw out the e in the genitive, are 
generally masculine — as venier (belly), gen. ventris. But linter, a 
boat, and mater, mother, are feminine. In the sapae manner are 
declined all suMantives in ter (except later, gen. lateris) • and a)} 
a4)ectives in er, which make their feminine in is, and the neuter in 
ft^r-as acer, alacer, October, November, Tlie two neuters ver (spring) 
ajid iter (journey) make their genitive respectively veris and itinSris. 

11. Nouns in es are divided into two classes, for the es is either simply 
the nominative termination (the e being only euphonic), which in 
the genitive is changed into is; or the consonant t ox a has been 
thrown out before the s in the nominative, and reappears in the 
genitive. Tliose of the former class are commonly feminine — as 
caedes (murder), gen, caedis; clades ^defeat), gen. dadis; but 
palumbes (wood-pigeon) is either masculine or feminine; and vq[>res 
(a thorn-bush, commonly plural), verves (a boar), and the names of 
rivers, as Euphrates, Araxes, are masculine. (Compare No. 21.) 

In those nouns in which i or d has dropped out before s of the nomi- 
native, e either belongs to them, or has arisen from a euphonio 

B 
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change of i into e — as paries, gen. parietis, and miles, gen. tnilitis. 
Those which make their genitive in itis are masculine — as miles (a 
soldier), eqties (a horseman), gen. eouUis; hospes (a, guest), gen. 
hospUis; but merges, Uis (a sheaf of com), is femmine. In like 
manner are declined nearly all a^ectiyes in es — as dives (rich), 
sospes (safe), superstes (surviving), &c. Those which make their 
genitive in his are partly mascimne and partly feminine — ^as paries, 
pariStis, maso. (a wall) ; seges, seg^Uis, fern, (a field) ; aries, masc. (a 
ram) ; interpres, masc. (an interpreter.) In like manner are declined 
the following adjectives: — hebes, dull ; indiges, native ; praepes, swift ; 
teres, round or smooth. 
In those nouns in which d of the stem has dropped out before s, e 
likewise either belongs to the stem or is a euphonic change for t — 
as pes (foot), gen. pgdis; and obses (hostage), gen. obsidis. Words 
of this kind are commonly masculine ; but merces, msrcedis (reward), 

n' s, guiitis (quiet), and its compound requies (tranquillity), are 
inine. The adjectives deses and reses are declined like obses, and 
locuples like quies, 

OereSt gen. C^gris, puhes and imptibes, gen. pubMs and in^pubiris, do not 
belong to this class ; for the s being the same as r, they present the pore stem 
in the nominatiye. 

12. Nouns in ex are formed from the stem eo or eg, and accordingly 
change the a either into cis or gis in the genitive. In some of them, 
e belongs to the stem, while in others it is a euphonic change of t 
into e — as rex, rSgis; prea, ^Scis; apex, aplois. Most of those which 
make their genitive in ins are masculine — as apex, the extreme 
point; but the following are feminine: — ikx, a species of oak ; carex, 
sheer-grass; forfex, a pair of scissors; vitex, the chaste-tree; ana 
pellex, a mistress. Some are used both as masculine and feminine — 
as imbrex, shingle ; obex, a bolt ; cortex, rind ; sUex, flint-stone ; but 
atriplex, the herb orage, is neuter. 

Those in which the stem ends in ^ are not very numerous, and are 
mostly masculine — as rex, rSgis (a, king) ; remex, remigis (a rower) ; 
grex, gr^s (a flock) ; Lelex, LdSgts ; but lex, ligis (law), is feminine. 

13. Noutis in i are neuter, and change the t into is in the genitive — as 
sinapi (mustard), gen. sinapis ; or into Uis — as oxymeli (a mixture of 
vinegar and honey), gen. oxymelitis, 

14. Nouns in il represent the pure stem, are masculine, and form the 
genitive b^ simply adding is to the nominative — as pugil (a pugilist), 
gen. pu^ts; vigil (watchtaV), gen. vigilis, 

15. Nouns in is are mvided into two classes. In the first, the termi- 
nation is simply is added to the stem, the s being the nominative 
ending, and tne t a euphonic addition — as in navis firom nov-i-s* In 
the second class, the s of the nominative has caused more or less 
important changes in the stem — as in cuspis for cttspid-s, sanguis for 
saa^uin-s, and cinis for dner (where the e is changed into t, and r 
converted into its equivalent «.) 

Nouns of the first class have the genitive like the nominative, and are 
mostly feminine — as navis (ship), gen. navis; avis (bird), gen. avis; 
valUs (valley), gen. vallis. But many of them are masculine — as 
amnis, river ; axis, axis ; caUis, path (sometimes feminine) ; canalis, 
canal ; cassis, hunter^s net ; catUis, stalk ; ootlis, hill ; crinis, hair ; 
ensis, sword ; fascis, bundle ; finis, end (sometimes feminine in the 
singular, but never in the plural) ; /o//»f, bellows; funis, rope; futtis^ 
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club ; ignis, fire ; mensisy month ; orbis, circle ; panis, bread ; piieis, 
fish; postis^ a post; scrobis, pit; sentis, thorn-bush; tor^is (also 
torques as feminine), chain; torris, firebrand; unguis, nail; vectis, 
lever; vermis, worm. Besides, a number of adjectives which are 
used as substantives, a mascidine substantive being understood — as 
annaUs {liber), chronicle; natalis {dies), birthday; molaris {lapis or 
dens), a millstone or grinder ; pugiUares {libri), tablet for writing ; 
Aprilis {mentis), April. The compounds of as, as decussis, ten asses, 
and some others which are masciiline on account of their meaning — 
as hosiis, enemy; tesiis, witness; Tiberis, the river Tiber. Canis 
^dog) and anguis (sni^e) are used oftener as masculine than as 
remmine; and cor^ (basket) and dunis (haunch) are either mascu- 
line or feminine. All adjectives in is are declined in the same 
manner, the genitive being like the nominative — aa /acUis, gen. 
facilis; acris, gen. acris. 

Those nouns in is in which the d or tot the stem is thrown out before 
s in the nominative, form their genitive in idis and itis, and are 
mostly feminine— as cuspis (point), gen. cuspXdis; cassis (helmet), 
ffen. cassidis; pyramis (pyramid), gen. pyramidis; lis (dispute), gen. 
lUis; Samnis, gen. Samnltis; IHs, gen. DUis; Quiris, gen. ^iritis. 
Lapis (a stone), gen. kqMis, and PhoMs^ the name of a river, are 
masculine. 

A few masculines in is make the genitive in Hnis, restoring n, which had 
been dropped before s of the nominative — as sanguis (blood), gen. 
sangu^is ; poUis (fine flour, not used in the nom.), gen. poWfnis, 

Some, again, which end in is, have changed the er of the stem into is, 
ana accordingly make their genitive in ?Ws — as einis (ashes), gen. 
cinhis ; so al»o cucumis, cucumber ; puhis, dust ; vomis (also vomer), 

. ploughshare. 

16. Nouns in ix are feminine. As they are formed firom a stem ending 
in c or g, the a? is changed in the genitive either into cis or gis — as 
salio! (willow), gen. solids ; radix (root), gen. radicis ; stria (a fabulous 
bird), gen. strigis. The following are masculine : — ccUix, Ids, cup ; 
fornix, fcis, vault ; while varix (a swollen vein) is both masculine and 
feminine. Phoenix, the name of a bird, as well as of a people, is 
masculine. Nix (snow), gen. nlvis, is irregular. 

17. Nouns ending in o represent the stem but imperfectly, for some- 
times an n has been thrown out after — as in sermo (conversation), 
gen. sermSn-is ; and sometimes the represents a stem ending in in 
— as virgo (maiden), gen. vir^-4s. Two classes, therefore, must be 
distinguished. 

Words of the first class make their genitive in onis, and are generally 
masculine — as sermo. But those which end in to, and are derived 
from verbs, are feminine — as lectio, reading; oratio, speaking or 
speech; legio (fix>m ligo, I select), a le^on; r^io (firom rego, I direct), 
a district; mitio (from nasoor), a nation; so sJso commumo (from the 
ac^ective communis), community ; and consortia (firom consors) ; but 
all other substantives in to are masculine — as vespertilio, a bat ; sdpio, 
staff ; pugio, dagger ; septemtrio, north. Some words of this class 
are masculine, notwithstanding their being names of towns — as 
Sulmo, Narbo, and Vesoniio. A fow words have the o short in the 
genitive — as Maoedo, gen. Macedonis; and Seno, gen. SenSnis, 

Words of the second class change o of the nominative into Inis in the 
genitive ; this is the case chiefly in those which end in do and go. 
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most of which are feminine — as Mrundo (swallow), gen. hirundtnis; 
imago (image), gen. imagUiis; Carihoffo ((Wthage), gen. Oarthagini&, 
The following, however, are masculine : — ordo^ order ; cardoy hinge ; 
margo^ maigin. Cupido (a god) is masculine ; but in the sense of 
' love * or ' desire * it is ||;enenilly feminine. The following masculines 
also make their genitive in fnts, like those in do and go — homoy 
man ; nemo (i. e. ns homo, no man) ; turbo, whirl ; and Apollo, The 
following words in do and go are masculine, and make their genitive 
in Snis: — -joroecto, robber ; spado, eunuch; ligo, spade; mango, slave- 
dealer ; harpUgo, hook. The feminine caro (flesh) alone is irregular, 
making its genitive camis, 

18. The only noun ending in 0/ is the masculine sol (the sun), gen, 
86lis, 

19. All nouns in on are Greek masculines, making their genitive, 
according to the Greek, either in onis, dnis, or oniia — as Babyldn, gen. 
Babylidnia; Ctesiphon, gen. Otesiphontis; Chalcedon, gen. ChalcedSms, 

20. Nouns in or represent the pure stem in the nominative, and form 
the genitive by simply adding i» to it. Those in which o is long 
are generally masculine — as dolor (pain), gen. doldris; but soror 
(sister) and uxor (wife) are feminine. All comparatives of ac^jec- 
tives are declined in the same manner — aa/adlior axid fadUus (more 
easy), gen. fadUoris, Nouns in which is short are generally 
neuter — as aequo/r (surfiice of the sea), gen. aequirU; marmor 
^marble), gen. marmSris; odor (spelt), gen. addris; but arbor, 6ris 
(tree), is feminine ; amd rhetor, dris (teacner of oratory), masculine. 

21. Nouns in os either represent the pure stem (a being equivalent to 
r), or t or d has been dropped before s. The former accordingly 
make the genitive in dris, and are masculine — as mos (manner), 
gen. mOris ; Jiios (flower), gen, floris ; but os (mouth), gen. dris, is 
neuter. Those in which t or d has been omitted in the nominative 
are sometimes feminine — ^as cos (whetstone), gen. cdtis; dos (dowry), 
gen. doUsj and sometimes masculine — as saeerdos (priest), gen. 
saoerddtis; eustos (guardian), gen. cusiddis. The ac^ectives compos 
and impos have oompSiis and impdtis, B6s (ox) has bSvis, ana 8s 
(bone), (mis^ 

22. Nouns in ox have a stem ending in or g, and accordingly make 
the genitive in cis or gis, Tliese are mostly feminine — as vox (voice), 
gen. vdds ; oelox (a swift-sailiug ship), gen. celSeis, In like manner 
are declined a4)ectives in ox-r-aa atrox (fierce), vdox (swift) ; praeoox 
(precocious), however, has praeoScis. Names of nations are of 
course masculine — as Cappadox, OapjMddds; AUobroXf AUobrdgis^ 
The feminine ttox (night) alone has no<^^ 

23. Nouns in ul represent the pure stem, and are masculine — as consul 
(consul), gen. consiUis ; exstd (exUe), gen. exSUis ; praesul (one who 
goes before), gen. praesUUs, 

24. Nouns in ur represent the pure stem, and make the genitive by 
simply adding is to it. The following are masculine '.—/itr (thief), 
gen. /Oris; furfur (bran), gen. furpLris; turtur (turtle-dove), 
gen. turtHris; vultur (vulture), gen. vuUiiris; augur (augur), gen, 
ttugMs; and the adjective eicur, Uris (tame.) The following are 
neuter: — fuigur Hightning), gen. /wi^m; T&mr, TibUris; rchur 
(strength), gen. robSris; ebur (ivory), gen. ebSris; femur (loin), gen, 
femHris; ^ecur (liver), gen.jeoSris. 

2& Nouns m us fbrm two classes. In some the stem ending in d or < has 
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lost this letter before 8 of the nominatiye, and accordingly recovers it 
in the genitive. These are all feminine — as virtus (virtue), gen. virtutig ; 
solus (safety), gen. scdutis ; palus (marsh), gen. paludis ; incus (anvil), 
gen. incudis ; pecus (cattle), gen. jDetriWis ; the adjective intercus makes 
the genitive interoiUis. In others us of the nominative represents the 
stem «r, or, or «r, and most of these are neuters — aajus (law), gen. 
jwris ; cms (leg), gen. cruris (and so also jms, viscous matter ; rtu, 
country ; ius, incense) ; oorpm (body), gen. corpdris ; decus (omsr 
ment), gen. decdris ; genus (kind or species), gen. genSris ; vulnus 
(wound), gen. vulniris. The following are exceptions in regard to 
gender : — Ligus, Uris, a Ligurian, and the plural LemUres, spectres ; 
and l^ws, dris, a hare, are masciUine ; telluSf Uris (earth), and Venus^ 
his, are feminine. 
The following words are of a different kind, s in the nominative being 
simply added to the stem:^««« (pig)» K^n. suisf grus (crane), gen. 
gruis. The only two Latin words ending in cms — namely, laus 
(praise) and /raus (fraud) — ^both feminine — have lost d before «, so 
that their genitive is laudis, /raudis. Some Greek names of places 
in us make the genitive in untis — as Pessinus, gen. Pessinuniis ; and 
others make the genitive in Sdis — as tripus (tripod), gen. tripddis, 

26. Nouns in y are of Greek orinn, form the genitive by simply 
addmg is to the nominative, and are all neuter — as misy (vitriol), 
gen. misyis. Those in ys are likewise Greek, but mostly feminine : 
the genitive is either pis or ydis — as chelys (lyre), gen. chdyis; 
(Mamys (cloak), cMamydis. Othrys, gen. Othryis, the name of a 
mountain, is masculine. 

27* Nouns in yx are all Greek, and make the genitive in yds, pcis, 
ygis^ ygis, or ychis, according as the stem in Greek ends in c, g, or du 
They are generally masculine — as calyis (cup of a flower), gen. calyois, 

28. Nouns in ns have a stem ending either in t or d, which letters have 
been dropped before s. Those whose stem ends in t, accordingly 
form theur genitive in ^t& and are generally masculine — as mons 
^mountain), gen. montis. The following, however, are feminine : — gens, 
tamily or nation ; lens, a kind of pulse ; mens, mind ; frons, forehead ; 
bidens^ a sheep of two years old ; serpens (namely, bestia), a snake ; 
oontinens (namely, terra), the continent. To this class of words 
belong all participles and adjectives in ns. 

Those whose stem ends in </, and which make the genitive in dis, are 
feminine— ^as ghns (acorn), gen. glandis; frons (foliage), gen./rondis ; 
juglans (walnut), gen. JugUtndis. 

29. Nouns in bs have the stem ending in h, s being only the sign of the 
nominative, so that the genitive ends in bis ; their gender is feminine 
— ^as urbs (town)^ gen* urbis. So also the adjective eaelebs, gen» 
caeKbis, , 

30. Nouns in ps are formed from a stem ending in p, s being only the 
sign of the nominative. The ps is usually preceded by e, a euphonic 
change for t ; e. g. daps (fem. food), gen. dapis. The following are 
used both as masculine and feminine: — acteps (fat), gen. adipis; 

forceps (forceps), gen. forcHpis, In like notanner are declined all 
a^iectives in oeps^ which are derived from capio — aaprineeps (though 
aucqas makes cuu^pis) ; while those derived from caput — as ancq)s, 
praeceps, biceps, and triceps^ make the genitive in dtptiis'^aa andfpUis^ 
praectpUis, &c. 
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31. The only word in ms is the feminine hiems (winter), gen. Memis, 
There is likewise only one in U—puls (pap), gen. puliis, 

32. Nouns in rs hare the stem enaing in ^, which has been omitted 
before ». They are feminine — as ars (art), gen. artis ; but Mars (for 
Meteors) is of course masculine. In like manner are declined the 
a41ectiTes in ers — as merf, gen. inertis. 

33. The only nouns in t are caput (head) and its compounds ooeiptU 
and sinciput, which are all neutera, u bein^ only a euphonic change 
for t ; the genitives are capitis, occipitis, sinctpitis. 

34. Nouns in a, preceded by a consonant, are feminine, and their stem 
ends in o — as arx (citadel), gen. arois ; falx (sickle), gen. falcis. 
Those ending in unx (derived from uncia) are masculine — as deutw 
(eleven-twelfths of an <xs\ so also quincunx, septunao. Calx (limestone) 
and lynx (lynx) are sometimes masculine and. sometimes feminine. 



PECULIAR FORMATION OF CERTAIN CASES IN THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

44. Some words in is, which make their genitive in w 
without any increase, have in the accusative im instead of cm. 

This is the case commonly with amussis, a ruler ; buris, trunk of a 
plough ; cucumis, cucumber ; ravis, hoarseness ; sitis, thirst ; tussis, 
cougn; vis, force; and in the names of towns and rivers in is — as 
HispaUs, Tiberis, Alhis, Baetis, The following have more frequently im 
than em :—febris, fever ; ^vis, basin ; puppis, stem of a ship ; restis, 
rope ; turris, tower ; securts, axe ; while davis, key, messis, harvest, and 
navis, ship, have more frequently em than im, 

45. Many words make the ahlative singxilar in I instead of 
^, and some may have either termination. 

(a.) The following have the ablative in i exclusively : — 

1. All those words which make their accusative singular in im instead 
of em — as amussis, buris, sitis, &c. See No. 44. 

2. All neuter nouns ending in the nominative singular in e, i, al, and 
ar — as mare (sea), abl. mari; sinapi (inustard), abl. sinapi; caloar 
(spur), abl. caicari; animal, abl. antmcUu 

The neuter names of towns ending in e make their ablative invariably 
in e — as Praenesie, Reate, Caere, 

3. All ac^ectives of two, as well as those of three terminations (those 
ending in is, e, and those in er, is, e) — as /acilis and facile, which 
both make the ablative facili; graces and gracile, abl. gracili; acer, 
acris, and acre, abl. acri. The same is the case with ^I substantives 
in is, which were originally adjectives — as familiaris, friend ; and 
naialis, birthday. 

(ft.) Tlie following words make their ablative both in e and t: — 

1. Those substantives which may form their accusative singular both 
in em and im — as febris, pelvis, puppis, davis, messis, &o. But restis 
has always reste, and securis always securi, 

2. All a<^ectives and participles which have only one termination for 
the three genders — ^as prudens, abl. prudente and prudenti; amans, 
abl. amante and amanii; iners, abl. inerte and inertt; felix, abl. fcXic« 
aad/elici; ArpinaSf abl. Arpinaie and Arpinati, 
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Z. All comparatiyes of ac^ectives — as major and majus, abL majore and 
majori, though the termination e is usually preferred. 

46. All neuter substantives ending in e, al, and ar, make 
the nominative, accusative, and vocative plural in ia instead 
of a — as mare (sea), plur. maria; animal^ plur. animalia; 
calcaVy plur. calcaria. 

The same is the case with the neuter of all ac^^ectives and participles 
in the positive — as elegans^ neut. plur. degantia; iners, neut. {Mur. 
inertia; animans, neut. plur. atdmantia. Vetus alone has Vetera, and 
camplurea (several) both complura and compluria, 

47. The ^nitive plural of some words ends in ium instead 
of um. This is the case — 

1. With substantives ending in es and t>, which do not increase in the 
genitive, but merely change the termination of the nominative into 
is — as aedes, house ; crinis, hair ; gen. plur. aedium, crinium, 

2. With the following nouns, which should be remembered sepa- 
rately: — imber, rain; linter, boat; venter, belly; uter, bag; and oaro, 
flesh ; as imbrtum, lintrium, ventrium, camtum, &c. 

3. With all monosyllabic nouns ending in s or or preceded by a con- 
sonant — as monSy mountain ; arx, citadel ; utis, town ; which make 
montium, arcium, urbium. The same is the case with the following 
monosyllabic words: — -glis, lis, mas, mtis, os (gen. ossis), vis, faux (not 
used in the nom. sing.), rdx, nox, and sometimes also^atM. 

4. With all nouns ending in ns and rs, whether consisting of one or 
more syllables — as diens, client; <xthors, cohort; amans, loving; solers, 
industrious ; gen. plur. dientium, cohortium, amantium, sofertium. Those 
in ns, however, admit both um and ium. Those which are properly 
participles, when used as substantives, prefer ium to um — ^as adoles- 
cens, sapiens; gen. adolescentium^ saptentium^ Parens, however, has 
more frequently parentum than parentium. 

5. With all neuter substantives ending in e, aJ, and ar, and in all those 
adjectives and participles which make their neuter plural in ia — as 
animal, gen. plur. animalium; mare, marium; ccUcar, caharium; 
acer, acris, and acre, acrium; facilis and facile, facilium; fdix, 
felicium; degans, eleganUum ; iners, inertium^ 

6. With names of peoples ending in is and as — as Quirts, Arpinas, 
Fidenas; gen. plur. Quiritium, Arpinatium, Fidenatium, The same is 
the case with the plurals penaies (household ^ds), and optimates 
(nobles), which generally make their genitive m ium, but rarely in 
um. Other substantives in as also, as civitas, sometimes make their 
genitive in ium, though um is more usual. 

7. The names of Roman festivals, which are neuter plurals ending in 
alia, make their genitive either in ium, according to the third declen- 
sion, or in orum, according to the second — as Fhralia, gen. Floraliutn 
or Floraliorum; BacchancUia, gen. BacckanaUum or BacchanaUorum, 
So also ancile (a shield fidlen f^m heaven), and vectigal (revenue.) 

48. Greek neuter substantives in ma commonly make the 
dative and ablative plural in is instead of ibus — as poema 
(a poem), dat. and abl. plur. poetnatis instead of poematibus. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. 

49. The fourth declension is a modification of the third* 
The stem of words belonging to it ends in u, which is retained 
in all the cases. The Vowel of the termination generally 
coalesces with u of the stem into U, or one of the vowels is 
dropped. 

Model EzampIcB. 



SIKOULAB. 



Nom. fructa^s, fruit. 
Gen. fructn-s, 
Dat. fructH-u 
Ace. fructu-m, 
Voc. fructHr-s, 
Abl. fructU. 

eiNGVLAB. 

Nom. cornU, horn. 
Gen. cornu (cornn-s,] 
Dat. cornU (corni^*i.j 
Acc« cornn. 
Voc. cornn. 
Abl. cornH, 



PLIJRAL. 



Nom. fructU-Sj fruits* 
Gen. fructiir-um, 
Dat. /ructi-bus. 
Ace. fructU'S. 
Voc. fructH-s. 
Abl. fruct%-hu8* 

PtUHAL. 

Nom. cornH-d, horns. 
Gen. cornU-um, 
Dat* corni-hu8» 
Ace. corniir-d. 
Voc. cornil-&, 
Abl. cornt-bu84 



Exercises. 

Actus, act ; cursus, course ; gradus, step ; /u«t/«, play j 
magistratus, ma^stracy; motus, movement; sensus, sense; 
sumptus, expenditure : vultus, countenance. 

The following are the only neuters : — genu, knee ; gelu, cold ; 
veru. a spit, broach; and pecu (the same as pecuSf dris, or 
Hdis), cattle. 

The dative and ablative plural of the following words end in Ulus 
instead of ibus: — acus^ needle; arcus, arch; lacus, lake; querctts, oak ; 
specus, cave; pecu^ cattle; artusj limb; partus, birth; iribtts, tribe; and 
veru, spit. Partus (harbour) has both portifms and portubus. 

The word domus (a house) is declined in the following manner: — 



8IKOUr.AR. 


PLV&AL. 


Nom. domils. 


Nom. domus. 


Qen. domus. 


Gen. domHum or domOrum, 


Dat. domui (rarely domo.) 


Dat. dotnibus. 


Ace. domum. 


Ace. ofomds (rarely domus,) 


Voc. domUs. 


Voc. domils. 


AbL dotnO (rarely domu,) 


AbL domibua. 


The form (^m> is only used 


in the sense of ' at home.' 
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60. Words of the fourth declension ending in us are mascu- 
line : those which end in u are neuters without exception. 

Tne following in us, however, are feminine : — acus, needle ; 
anus J old woman ; coins, distaff; domusy house ; manus, hand ; 
nurusy daughter-in-law; penus, provision; porticus, portico; 
quercus, oak ; tribus, tribe ; socrus, mother-in-law ; and some- 
times also specus, a cave. The two plural nouns, idus (gen. 
iduum), the 18th or 15th day of a month ; and quinquatrus 
'gen. quinquatruum), a certain Roman festival, are likewise 



i 



emmmet 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 



51. The fifth declension is, as the fourth, only a modification 
of the third. The stem of words belonging to it ends in ^, to 
which s is added, to form the nominative. The words of this 
declension are few, and the genitive is formed by changing es 
of the nominative into eii, 





Model Examples. 






eXKQUTJkR. 




PLTTEAL. 


Nom. 


re-s, a thing* 


Nom. 


riSy things. 


Gen. 


re-u 


Gen* 


re-rum. 


Dat. 


rS'i. 


Dat. 


re-buSi 


Ace. 


rs'-m. 


Ace. 


res. 


Voc. 


res. 


Voc* 


res. 


Abl. 


re. 


Abl. 


re-bus* 




SIKOirT.AK. 




PLURAL. 


Nom. 


die-Sy day. 


Nom. 


dieSy days. 


Gen. 


die-i. 


Gen. 


die-rum. 


Dat. 


die-j. 


Dat. 


die-bus. 


Ace. 


die-m„ 


Ace. 


dies. 


Voc. 


dies. 


Voc. 


dies. 


Abl. 


die, 

Exer 


Abl. 

cises. 


die-bus. 



Species, appearance; speSy hope; odes, battle-array; effigies, 
image ; facies, face ; series, series. 

The words dies and res are the only nouns of this declension which 
have the plural complete. Nearly all the others are used only in the 
sinralar— as caries, rottenness ; fides^ feith ; modes, leanness ; rabies^ 
madness ; scabies, itch ; pemicies^ destruction ; superficies, siuiace. 

52. All words of the fifth declension are feminine except dies, 
which in the singular is either masculine or feminine^ but in 
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the plural masculine only. Its compound meridies (mid-day) 
is masculine only. 



PECULIARITIES IN DECLENSION — DEFECTIVE AND IBBEODLAR 

DECLENSION. 

63. There are a few compound words in which each of the 
two elements is declined according to its peculiar declension — 
as respublica (republic), gen. reipuhlicae (the first word belong- 
ing to the fifth, and the second to the first declension) ; jusju- 
randum (oath), gen. jurisjurandi (the first word belonging to 
the third, and the second to the second declension.) 

54. Proper names, and such common nouns as express a 
thing or an idea in its totality, without regard to the various 
objects in which the idea is manifested, are generally used only 
in the singular, in Latin as well as in ouier languages — as 
Justitia, justice; humanitasy humanity: senectus, old age; 
james, hun^rj quies, rest; pleba and vutgus, common people; 
supellea, mrmture ; aurum, gold ; ferrum^ iron ; triticum, 
wheat ; oleum^ oil ; sanguis, blood. 

66. Some words are used only in the plural, either because 
they designate a number of inoiyidual things or persons — as 
majores, ancestors; or because they originally conveyed the 
idea of repetition, or of a thing consisting of several parts — as 
arma (gen. armorum), armour ;,/?^«« (gen.Jidium), lyre. The 
following notes contain classified lists of the principal words of 
this kina : — 

The following, which denote living beings, are used only in the 
plural : — 



liberif children. 
gemini^ twins. 
majores, ancestors. 
posteri, descendants. 
primores and proceres, the princi- 
pal persons or chieftains. 



tn/en, inhabitants of Hades. 
superi, inhabitants of Olympus. 
eoelites, inhabitants of heaven. 
penateSf household gods. 
manes, spirits of the dead. 
eacubiae, outposts or sentinels. 



If it is to be specified that only an individual is meant, it must be 
expressed by ' one of the children,' ' one of the ancestors,' &o. — ^as 
unus Uberorum, unus e majoribus, &o. 

The following denote parts of the human body: — 



artHs, limbs. 

cant (properly an ac^jective, to 

which capUli is understood), 

gray hur. 



eata, intestina^ and viscera, the in- 
testines. 
ilia, the loins. 
praecordia, midriff. 
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The fbHowing denote things which were conceived by the Romans as 
consisting of seyeral parts: — 



arma, armonr. 

armamenta, tackling. 

bcUneae, a bathing-house. 

eancelli, balusters or rails. 

eaaaes^ a hunter*s net. 

dathri, railing. 

cunae, eunabtda, and incunabula, 

cradle. 
eicuviaef spoil. 
Jides, lyre. 

Names of days and festivals : — 

calendae, the first day of a month. 
nonae^ the fifth or seventh day of 

a month. 
idus^ the thirteenth or fifteenth of 

a month. 



ybrt, a row of seats. 
loculi^ repository. 
mamdnae, booty. 
moenia, wall of a town. 
jAalSrae, trappings. 
saUnae, salt-works. 
scopae, broom. 
sentes, brier. 
spolia, spoils or booty. 
virffuttOf bush. 



/erias^ a holiday. 

nundniae, a market-day. 

Bacchanalia, Satumaliay MoraUa, 
AmbarvaliOf &c. all of which are 
namea of Roman festivals. 



The following must be noticed separately: — 



ambcujes, a round-about way. 
arffutiae, witticisnu 
Manditiaef flattery. 
crepundia^ toy. 
deticiae^ delight. 
dirae, curse. 
divitiae, wealth. 
epulae, meal. 
exsequiae, fiineraL 



/astif calendar. 

gratesy thanks. 

Ulecebrae, bait. 

induciae, truce. 

in/eriae, sacrifice to the dead. 

inimicitiae, enmity. 

insidiae, ambuscade. 

nuptiae, wedding. 

tenebrae, darkness. 



Some words denote in the singular, as usual, a single object ; but in 
the plural express both a plurality of such objects and an aggregate of 
the same or similar objects, which in many cases we express in English 
by a substantive in the singular — ^as littera, a letter of the alphabet ; 
Utterae, both letters of the alphabet, and a letter or epistle ; auxiUum, 
aid ; auxUia, auxiliary troops. 

The following list contains the principal words of this kind : — 



SIHOITLAS. 

aedesy a temple. 
aqua, water. 

career, prison. 

castrum (more commonly castel- 

lum\ a fort. 
comitium, a part of the forum. 
copia, abundance. 
facuUas, power to do a thing. 
finis, end. 



PLVBAL. 

a.ed^8, temples, and a house. 
aquae, waters, and medicinal 

springs. 
carceres, prisons, and the barriers 

of a race-course. 
castra, a camp. 

comitia, the assembly of the people. 
copiae, provisions or troops. 
facuUates, property. 
fines, boundary or territory. 
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SnrOlTLAB. 

foriunaf fortune. 
gratia^ favour. 
nortus, garden. 

impedimenium, an obstacle. 

Iudu9f a game or pastime. 

narisy nostril. 

natalis (soil, dies), birthday. 

opera, work. 

opts (gen. from the obsolete ops), 

help. 
pars, part. 
rostrum, a beak or pointed front of 

a ship. 



sal, salt. 

tabula, a board or table. 



PLVBAL* 

fbtiunae, gifts of fortune. 

gratiae, thanks. 

hord, gardens and pleasure- 
grounds, or country seat. 

impedimenta, obstacles, and baggage 
of an army. 

ludi, games, or a public exhibition 
on the stage or in the circus. 

nares, the nose. 

natales, a man^s descent or origin. 

operae, labourers. 

opes, wealth, power. 

partes, parts, and a party. 

rostra, a place in the Roman forum, 
which was adorned with the 
beaks of ships, and from which 
the orators adckessedthe people* 

sales, wit. 

tabtUae, boards, and a register. 

66. A few nouns do not admit of any inflection ; hence they 
are termed indeclinahle» 

Words of this kind are the names of the letters of the alphabet, both 
in Latin and Greek — as alpha, beta, gamma. To these must be added 
the following \—fas, divine right ; nefas, wrong ; vnstar, weight, import- 
ance, validity ; mane, the mohiing ; ca^e, onion ; gummi, gum ; pondo^ 
pound weight. 

67. Some nouns capable of inflection have not all the cases, 
and are therefore termed defectives. The following^ is a classi- 
fied hst of the principal words of this kind : — 

1. The nominative is wanting to the following words, of which we shall 
give only the genitive, though the other oblique cases also occur : — 

Dapis, food (from daps) ; dicioim, dominion (from dido) ; fruais, 
fruit (from frux) ; intemecionis, destruction (from intemecto) ; 
opis, help (ffom ops); pollinis, fine flour (from pollen); stipis, 
little money (ftt)m stipes.) 

2. The following words occur only in certain cases of the singular: — 

Fors ^chance), in the nominative and ablative forte, by chance or 
accidentally. ImpiUis and impute, the genitive and ablative of an 
obsolete nominative impes (vehemence), for which impetus is 
commonly used. Lues (an epidemic) occurs only in the nomi- 
native, accusative (luem), ana ablative (lue») 

3b Tlie following occur only in certain cases of the singular and 
plural : — 

From the obsolete sordes (filth), we have only the accusative and 
ablative singular, sordem and sorde ; but the plural is complete. 
From the obsolete veprea (a thorn -bush), we have only the 
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accusative and ablative singular, veprem and vepre ; but the 
plural is complete. Of the obsolete vicis or ma: (change), there 
exist the genitive, accusative, and ablative singular, vioM, vkem, 
vice ; the plural, except the genitive, is complete. 

4. Tlie following words occur in the singular only in the ablative, and, 
generally speaking, only in poetry: — 

AmbSffe^ compSae, fauce, obice; prece^ verbere. The last two occur 
also in prose. 

5. The following words also are used only in the ablative singular : — 

Sponte (impulse), as mea sponte, of my own accord ; sua sponte^ of 
his own accord. A number of verbal substantives of the fourth 
declension, occurring always joined either to a genitive or to a 
possessive pronoun — as jussu populi, by command of the 
people ; mandatu Caesaris, by the order of Caesar ; ro^u meo^ 
at my request. So also Tiatti, joined with magnus^ major, maxi- 
mus, and the expressions to promptUy in procinctUf conoessUj 
permissUy effUigUaiiiy and others. 

68. Some words have in the nominative two or three diffe- 
rent terminations, in consequence of which they may belong 
to different declensions, and sometimes also are of different 
genders — as eventtts and eventum, an event ; jugulus and jugu- 
lunij the throat ; lujmria and luxuries, luxury. 

1. In the second declension, some masculines in us have at the same 
time a neuter form in um — as caUus and callum, a wart ; commeniarius 
and commentarium, a memoir ; jugulus and jugulum, throat; lupinus 
and lupinum, lupine ; porrus and porrmtiy leek ; cubitus and oMitum, 
the elbow, or a cubit. 

2. The following words belong either to the first or to the second 
declension, according to their terminations : — menda and mendum^ a 
fault ; vespera and vesper, evening (the ablative, however, is com- 
monly vespere or vesperi, according to the third declension ; while 
vesper, the evening star, belongs entirely to the second) ; aranea and 
araneus, a spider ; essedum and esseda, a travelling carriage. 

3. The following words belong either to the first or to the fifth declen- 
sion, according as they end in ia or ies : — barbaria or barbaries, a 
barbarous country; moUiiia or mollities, effeminacy; huniria or 
luxuries, luxury; materia or maieries, matter, though the latter 
usually signifies timber. 

4. Some verbal substantives of the fourth declension in us have a 
second form in um, following the second declension — ^as eventus and 
evetUum, an occurrence ; suggestus ai)d snggestum, tlie hustings. 

5. The following merit special notice ; — 

Plehs or jiebes, gen. pM)is and plebei, or contracted, plehi; the 

former of the third, and the latter of the fifth declension. 
Jugerum (an acre), of the second declension, has certain forms 

belonging to the third* — namely, ablative jugere, genitive plural 

jugerum f and dative and ablative ^fpen6tM. 
Fames (hunger) belongs to the third declension, but has in the 

ablative always /am^, according to the fifth, instead of /am?. 
Requies (rest), gen. requietis, makes the accusative and ablative 

both requietem, requiete and requiem, requie* 
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Gausdpe^ gausHpis, and gausdpum (a piece of woollen cloth), are 

neuter ; the first two forms belong to the third, and the third 

to the second declension ; but there also exist the feminine 

gauBapa of the first, and the masculine gausapes, gen. is, of the 

tliird declension. 
PraesSpe, gen. praenpis (a manger), is neuter ; but praesSpea, gen. 

praesipis, is feminine, and praesipium is neuter. 
Tapes, gen. tapetis (a carpet), is masculine ; but tapite, gen. iapStis 

and iapetum, are neuter. 
Mia (a neut. plur.), the loins, makes its genitive plural ilium or 

iliorum, and the dative and ablative il^tts only. 
6. Some wordis have not only different terminations in the different 
cases, but the stem itself is different ; so tliat they may be regarded 
as different words ; for example — 
Femur Tthigh), gen. /emdris Andfemhiis (from the obsolete y%i»«n.) 
Jecur (liver), gen. jecoris ; but sAao jecinSris^jocinSris, and jocin^ris, 
Juventus and juventa (youth), gen. juventutis and juventae, wliile 

Juventas (the goddess of youth) makes Juventatis. 
Senectus and senecta (old age), gen. senectutis and seneotae; but the 

latter, like juventae, is usea only in poetry. 
Peotts (cattle), when feminine, makes the genitive pec&dis ; 

when neuter, pecdris. There is also a plural pecua, dat. and abL 

peciAus, 
Penus (provisions), gen. penSris, plur. penSra; but it is also a 

feminine of the fourth declension, gen. penus, and a neuter, 

penum, of the second. Tlie two last forms do not occur in the 

plural. 
CoUuvio and coUuvies (a mass of filth flowing together), are both 

feminine ; the former of the third, and the latter of the fifth 

declension. 
Scorpio and scorpius (a scorpion), are both masculine ; the former 

of the third, and the latter of the second declension. 

69. Some substantives, though they have only one form in 
the singular, have in the plural either two forms of different 
genders, or one form only, which, however, differs in gender 
from the singular : — 

Jocus (a joke), plur. joct andjoco. 

Locus (a place), plur. loca, places, but loci, passages in books : this 

distinction, nowever, is not always observed. 
Oarbasus (fern, linen), plur. carbasa, saiL 
Caelum (heaven), plur. oaeU. 
Frenum (bit), plur.freni asidfrena. 
Rostrum (a hatchet), plur. rastri and rostra, 
Ostreo ^oyster), plur. ostreas and osirea. 
Stilus (a hissing), plur. sibili, and in poetry sibila. 
Tartarus (the lower world), plur. in poetry Tartara, 
Balneum (bath), plur. bolneae, a public bath-house. 
Epulum (a solemn feast), plur. epulae, a meaL 
Vas (a vessel) belongs to the third declension, but in the plural 

follows the second, vaao, wuorum^ vasis, 

60. The only substantives really irregular in declension are 
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JupiteVy which makes its genitive Jdvis, the remaining cases 
being re^larly formed from Javis; caro (flesh, meat) makes 
its genitive carnis ; senea (an old man), s^is ; nia (snow), 
ntvis; supellex (furniture), gen. supellectilis; and vis (violence), 
though it makes the accusative and ablative vim and vi, yet has 
the plural vires, virium, virilmSf &c. 



TERMINATIONS AND DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

61. Adjectives denote quahties, peculiarities, and properties 
of persons or things, when they are not regarded as inde- 
pendent existences, but as attached to persons or things. In 
fortis miles (a brave soldier), the word /ortis is an a^ective. 
denoting the quality of bravery as connected with or attached 
to the soldier ; but fortitudo (bravery), which hkewise denotes 
a quaHty, is not an adjective, but a substantive, because the 
quality expressed hj fortitudo is regarded as an independent 
existence, or abstract quaUty. 

62. Adjectives are commonly joined to substantives, with 
which they agree in gender, number, and case. In order to 
make an adjective agree in gender, it must have three different 
terminations corresponding to the three genders. This, how- 
ever, is not always the case, for some adjectives have only two 
terminations to mdicate gender — one for the masculine and 
feminine, and another for the neuter; while a large number 
have only one termination for all the genders. 

What is here said of a^jectiTes holds good also of participles, pro- 
nouns, and some numerals, which, so &r as then* form is concerned, 
most be regarded as adjectives. 

63. There are only two classes of adjectives which have 
three distinct terminations for the three genders — namely, 
those in us and er, both forming the feminine in a and the 
neuter in um — as bonus (good), fem. bona, neut. bonum; 
amatus (beloved), fem. amata, neut. amatum; liber (free), 
fem. libera, neut. liberum; niger (black), fem. nigra, neut. 
nigrum. To these must be added the adjective satur (full), 
fem. satur a, neut. saturum. 

Those adjectives which retain e before r in the genitive singolar, 
also retain it in the feminine and neuter — as in /t^r, libera^ liberum; 
while those which throw it out in the genitive also drop it in the 
feminine and neuter — as niffer^ nigra, nigrum, 

64. The masculine and neuter of these adjective forms follow 
the second declension, but the feminine in a the first. 

Respecting those ending in -m, kk, -ttm, which make their genitive 
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in an geoden in tau, and their datiTe in ij tliongli they are regnlar in 
all other respi^cts, aee page 11. 

65. There are thirteen adjectives in er which make their 
feminine in is, and the neuter in e, all of which forms follow 
the third declension. The three genders, however, can he 
distinguished only in the nominative singular, since the declen- 
sion of the masculine is quite the same as that of the feminine. 
These adjectives are : — 

1CA0C. FEM. KZITT. 

acer, acris, acre (gen. acris), sharp, 

alacer, alacriSj alacre (gen. alacris), cneerfiil, 
campester^ campestriSf campestre (gen. campestris), helonging to 

a plain or field. 

celeber^ Celebris^ celebre (gen. Celebris), famous. 

celer, celeris, celere (gen. ceteris), swift, 

equester, equestris, equestre (gen. equestris), equestrian, 

paluster, palustris, palustre (gen. palustris), marshy, 

pedester, pedestris, pedestre (gen. pedestris), on foot. 

puter, putris, putre (gen, putris), rotten, 

saluber, salubrts, salubre (gen. salubris), wholesome, 

Silvester, silvestris, silvestre (gen, silvestris), woody. 

terresteTf terrestris, terrestre ^en, terrestris), earthy. 

volucer, volueris, volucre (gen. volucris), swift, winged, 

66. Adjectives in is, and comparatives in ior, have only two 
terminations — one for the masculine and feminine, and one 
for the neuter. Those in is make their neuter in e, and com* 
paratives in ior make their neuter in ius — ^as levis (masc. and 
lem.), leve (neut.), light; pulchrior (masc. and lem.), j)ulm 
diriits (neut,), handsomer. All the forms of these adjectives 
helong to the third declension; hoth levis and leve making 
their genitive levis, and pulchrior as well as pulchrius make 
pulchrioris. 

There are twelve a^jeotivea which have double forms; one in tu, a, 
uin, and the other in is, 0-^nameIy : — 

Bijuffus, a, um, and bijuffis, e, with two yokes. 
Exanimtu^ a, «m, and aranimis, e, dead. 
Hilaru9^ a, um, and hilaria^ e^ cheerAil. 
JmbeciUus, a, urn, and imbeciUis, e, weak, imbecile, 
Imberbut, a, um, and imberbis, e, without a beard, 
InermtUf a, «m, and inermis, 0, unarmed. 
InfrenuSj a, «m, and infrenis^ e, without a bridle. 
MultijttquSf a, «m, and muUiJugis, e, with many yokes. 
Quadrijugus, a, um, and quaarijuffis, e, with four yokes. 
Senuermus, a, um, and aemiermis, «, half-armed. 
Semianimus, a, ttm, and aemianimisj e, half-dead. 
Unanimus^ a, um, and untmimis, «, unanimous. 
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67. All other adjectives liave only one termination for 
all genders, and all belong to the third declension. For 
example, sapiens, wise; /e/ia?, happy; legens, reading; con- 
corsy unanimous ; atrox, atrocious ; hcuples, rich ; memory 
remembering. 

But although in these acyectives the neuter is like the two other 
genders, still it differs from them by having, according to the general 
rule, the nominative, accusative, and vocative singular alike, and by 
having the same cases of the plural ending in ia ; hence the neuter 
nominative, accusative, and vocative of prudens is pruclens, and the 
same cases in the plural are all prudentia. Veins (old), gen. veteris^ 
alone makes the plural Vetera, 

68. The following adjectives are indeclinable : — 

Frugi (discreet); hence hcmiofrugiy hominis/rttgi, homines frtigt, &e. 
Nequam (good for nothing^ occurs only as a neuter m connection 
• with the verbs esse and haoere. 

Opus and necesse (necessary) occur only in connection "^ith esse. 
Praesto (ready or at hand) occurs only with esse. 
Semis (and a half) occurs only in connection with numerals; and 

the conjunction et (and) being omitted, it must be rendered by 

' and a half * — as recipe uneias quaiuor senus, take four ounces and 

a half. 
Potis^ neut. pote (able), occurs only in the nominative with the verb 

esse, with which it is contracted into posse (to be able.) 
Damnas (condemned) is used only as a law-term in connection with 

the imperatives eslo and sunto, 

69. The following adjectives are deficient either in cases or 
numbers : — 

Of the feminine cetera, neut. ceierum (the other), the masculine nomi- 
native ceterus is not used; but all the other cases both of the 
singular and plural are common. 

The genitive primoris (of the first) has no nominative; but in the 
plural it is common in the sense of ' chieis * or ^ leaders/ 

Of sontis (guilty), puberis (ftiU -grown), and seminUds (half- dead), the 
nominative sons, pubes, and semineo', do not occur. 

The words ea^ea, lawless; exspes, hopeless, occur in the nominative 
only. 

Paud (a few) and pUrique (many, or the greater number) are used 
only m the plural ; but the singular sometimes occurs in connection 
with ccdlective substantives — as pleraque nobilitas, the greater part 
of the nobility ; pleraque juvenlus, the greater part of the youths ; 
plerusque eaercitus, the greater part of the army. Plerique has no 
genitive, but that of js^ttrtmt supplies its place. 

The vocatives macte and macti are the only forms of this ac(jective 
that occur. 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIYES. 

70. As adjectiYes denote qualities, and as the same quality 
existing in ^o different pei^ne orthings may be in aligb^ 
degree in the one than in the other; and again, as among 
many persons or thin^ possessing the same quality one may 
possess it in the hi^est degree, every language has some 
means of expressing these degrees. Their number is three — 
the Positive, the Comparative^ and the Superlative. The positive 
is the adjective in its fundamental form — as bonug, good; /elixy 
happy ^or^i*, brave. 

71. When a comparison is instituted between two persons or 
things in regard to a quality they have in conunoi^ or when 
the same quahty existing in the same object is compared with 
itself at different times, and when the result of the comparison 
is that the quality exists in one object in a higher degree than 
in the other^ or at one time in a higher degree than at another, 
the comparison is expressed by the comparative form: e,g,, 
he is wiser than his brother; he is wiser now than he ever 
has been. 

72. When a comparison is instituted between more than two 
objects in regard to a quality which they have in common, 
and when the result of the comparison is that one possesses the 

Duality in a higher degree than the others, or in the highest 
egree, the comparison is expressed by the superlative^rm : 
e,g,f he is the most diligent ot all my pupils ; Socrates was the 
wisest of all the Greeks. 

The Latin language frequently employe the comparatiTe in an 
elliptic manner, where we should say either 'too* or 'rather* — as 
doctior^ * more learned * — namely, than should be ; that is, ' rather 
learned,* or ' too learned.* In like manner the Latin language is 
very partial to the use of the superlative where we simply say ' Very * 
— as dootigfimui may either mean ' the most learned man * or * a very 
learned man.* 

73. The comparative degree is formed in Latin by the termi- 
nation ior (for the masculine and feminine) and ius (for the 
neuter) being added to the stem of the aajective, such as it 
appears in any of the oblique cases — as opuientusy comp. op«- 
lent'ioTy ius; sapiens^ comp. sapient-ior, ius; sagax, comp. 
sagac-ioTj ius; liber , comp. liherAor, ius; pukher, comp. 
pulchr'ior, ius ; levis, comp. lev-ior, ius, 

74. Those adjectives in er which lose e in the oblique cases, 
lose it also in the comparative — as in pulcher, pulchrior. 
Sinister (left) alone has sinisterior, although its genitive is 
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sinistri. All comparatiyes follow the third declension, making 
their genitive in oris, 

75. The superlative is formed hy adding the termination 
isslmuSf a, um, to the stem of the adjective, such as it 
appears in any of the oblique cases — as opulentus, sup. 
opulent-issimusy a, um; sapiens, sup. sapient-issimuSy a, um ; 
sagax, sup. sagacissimus, a, um; levis, sup. lev-issimus, 
a, um, 

76. All adjectives ending in er make the superlative hj add- 
ing rlmusy a, um, to the masculine nominative of the positive — 
as pulcherf sup. pulcherrimus ; liber, sup. liberrimus ; acer, 
sup. acerrimus; celeher, sup. cekberrimus, 

Vetus (old, gen. veter-is) likewise makes its saperlative veitrrimusy 
and nuperus (late, from nuper), nuperrimus, McUurus (early) has two 
forms in the superlative, tnaiurissimus and tncUurrimus, 

77. The following adjectives in lis—facilis (easy), tlifficiiis 
(difficult), gracilis (Sender), humilis (humble), simitis (similar), 
and dissimilis (dissimilar)— -form their superlatives by adding 
limus to the stem — as fadUlimus, difficil-limus, simil'limus, 
&c. But all other adjectives in lis form their superlative in the 
regular manner — as utilis, sup. util-issimus, 

78. Adjectives ending in dicus, flcus, and v6lus (from the 
verbs dico, facio, and volo), make the comparative by changing 
us into entior, and the superlative by changing us into entis^ 
simus, just as if the positive ended in ens — as maledicus 
(slanderous), comp. maledicentior, sup. maledicentissimus ; 
munificus (munificent), comp. munificentior, sup. munificen- 
tissimus; malevolus (Ul-disposed), comp. malevolentiar, sup. 
malevolentissimtis. 

79. The mascidine and neuter of all superlatives follow the 
second declension, and the feminine the first. 

80. Some adjectives form their degrees of comparison in an 
irregular manner, or rather from obsolete words and different 
stems: — 

Positive. Comparative. Saperlative. 

Bonus, good, meUor, tus, opHmus, a, um. 

Malus, bad, P^or, pejus, pessimus, a, um, 

Mctgnta, great, major, majus, maaimus, a, um. 

Mwius, much, pbis (gen. pluris), plurimus, a, um, 

plural, plures, plura. 

Parvus, small, minor, minus, minimus, a, um, 

Nequam, good for nothing, nequior, im, nequissimus, a, um, 

Frugi, cheerful, frugcdior, ius, /rugalissimus, a, um, 

Sewx (an old man) and juvenis (a young man), althpugh substantives, 
have their comparatives senior asid junior, but no superlatives. 
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81. Some adjectives have two irrefrukr forms of the super- 
lative, and sometimes with a slight difference in meaning" — as 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

extents, being without, exterior, outer, extremus aiid exttimts, the 

last. 
tn/ents, being below, inferior, infUmus, or contracted, Imus, 

superus, being above, superior, supremtis, the last in point 

of time, and suminus, the 

highest. 
posierus, one who follows, posterior, postremus, the last, and 

post^mus, one bom after 

his father^s death. 

82. There are some comparatives and superlatives to which 
there is no adjective in the positive, and which are generally 
derived from adverbs; and tiiere are others which cannot be 
derived either from adjectives or from adverbs — namely, 

ComxHtrative. Superlative. 

dterior, situated on this side, ciHmus, from the adverb cHra, 

tUierior, placed beyond, ulHmuSf from the adverb lUtra, 

interior, interior, itdimus, from the adverb intus, 

propior, nearer, proximus, from the adverb prope, 

deterior, inferior, deterrimus, the lowest. 

ooior, quicker, ocissimus, from the Greek uxCf. 

potior, preferable, poHssimus, from the obsolete potis. 

prior, first of two, primus, from the adverb prae» 

aequior, sequius, or seeius, less good, from the adverb secus. 

anterior, being before another, from the adverb ante. 

The following a^ectives have a superlative, but no comparative : — 
diversus (different), diversissimtis ; /alsus (folse), falaissimus; inclUtis 
(famous), inditissimus ; novus (new), novissimus ; sacer (sacred), sacer^ 
rimus, Vetus has veterrimus, but vetustus, which has the same meaning, 
fiimishes the comparative vetustior, and has also a superlative vetus- 
tissimus, 

08. There are many adjectives which cannot have any 
degrees of comparison at all, because they denote qualities 
which cannot he conceived to exist in a higher or lower degree 
than that in which they commonly appear. 

This is chiefly the case with those which denote the material of 
which something is made, origin, and a definite time — as aureus, 
golden ; arffenieus, made of silver ; ligneus, wooden ; Romanus, Roman ; 
patemus, paternal ; hibemus, wintery; hodiemus, belonging to this day; 
vivus, alive; exanimis, dead; caecus, blind; sinister, left-handed; ater, 
black ; surdus, dei^ ; Jejtinus, not having breakfasted; and many others. 

Many a^jefitives do not form their degrees of comparison in the 
ordinary wav, but by adding the adverbs magis (more) and maxime 
(most) to the positive — as idoneus (fit), comp. magis idoneus, sup. 
maxime idoneus. This is the case— 
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1. With all adiectives ending in us in which the tts is preceded by a 
vowel — as idoneus^ suitable ; dubius^ doubtful ; neoessaritu, necessary. 

2. With many adjectives which are compounds of verbs or sub- 
stantives, such as those ending in ger ana fer (from gero and /ero\ 
and many others — as ignivomus^ fire-spitting; degener, degenerate; 
discolor^ of different colours ; mops, poor ; magnanimus^ generous. 
Those ending in diem, ficus^ and volus^ however, as well as those 
compounded with are, rrttns, and cor, may have their regular degrees 
— as iners, soUers, demens, amens^ concorsy ditcors, veoors^ 

3. The following adjectives have no regular degrees : — almus, nourishing; 
caducus, iailing or fragile ; calvus, bald ; curvus, crooked ; fents, wild ; 
gnaruSf knowing; ktcer and mutUus^ mutilated; lassus, tirea; mediocris, 
middling; memor, mindful; mirus^ wonderfid; navus, industrious; 
rudisy rude ; trtue, fierce. 

Sometimes an adjective, instead of being put in the superlative, 
ha« per prefixed to it — as permagnus, percommodus. Others take 
prae in a similar sense — as praegeluius (very cold.) Adjectives thus 
compounded with per or prae have no degrees of comparison, except 
praeclarus (illustrious), which is treated as a simple adjective, and 
accordingly has its degrees praaclarior and praedarissimut. 
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84. Most numerals are in reality adjectives denoting* number 
— as unu8 homo J one man; primus homo, the first man; terni 
milites, soldiers by threes together; duplex numeinis, double 
number. One class of numerals only belongs to adverbs — 
as semel, once ; Hs, twice ; ter, thrice. All numerals may be 
divided into six classes : — 

1. Cardinal numerals, or those which simply denote the number of 
objects, and answer to the question ^how many?' — as one, two, 
three. 

2. Ordinal numerals, or those indicating the order or succession of 
objects — ^as the first, second^ third. 

3. Distrxhuiive numerals, or those which denote how many each time — 
as temi, three each tiihe. 

4. MuUipUcalive numerals^ denoting how many fold a thing is — as 
triplex, threefold. 

5. Proportional numerals, denoting how many times more one thing is 
than another — as triplum, three times as much. 

6. Adverbial numerals, denoting how many times a thing occurs — as 
quaier, four times. 

86. The first three cardinal numerals — unus, a, urn (one) ; 
duo, duae, duo (two) ; and tres, tria — are declinable ; the rest, 
up to two hundred, are indeclinable ; but from two hundred up 
to a thousand they are declinable, and have a distinct termi- 
nation for each gender. Milk, one thousand, is an indeclinable 
adjective, but it has a plural, millia, which is declinable, and 
used as a substantive. 



1 
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Hie foQowiiig table eontains the principal cardinal nnmerali, accord- 
ing to which aU others may be fozmed : — 

1. I. trnttf, ««a, tmunu 

2. IL dmo^ dmae^ duo. 

3. IIL tresj trio, 

4. niL or lY. gmOtnor. 
6, v. quinqtie, 

6. YI. mat, 

7. VIL tepfenu 

8. VIIL oeto. 

9. IX. or YIIIL novem, 

10. X« decern, 

11. XL undedm, 

12. XIL duodeeim, 

13. XIIL ired0cim^atdeeemetire9(tria)fCr ires ((rid) 

et decern, 

14. XIV. quatuordedm, 

15. XV. qmndedm, 

16. XVI. Mdecsm, eexdedm^ or dieoem ef aur. 

17. XvIL <2eceni et teptem, or M^ifemefeeim. 

18. XVIII. decern et octo, or better duodeniginH, 

19. XIX deoem et homjm, or better towieoisrta/C 

20. XX tngmH. 

21. XXI. uma{a^um)etvigifdijOTvigiiUiwim(a^wn,) 

22. XXIL </afo ^(/uotf) et vigwU^ ot vi^'nii </tfo (duae,) 
23L XXIII. <re« v''^) ^ viffinti, or v»^t ^res (^rio.) 
24. XXIV. ^tfo^ttor ^ tngiuHy or tngmti quatuor. 

28. XXVIIL duodetriffiniay more rarely odo «< vt^uif^ or 

v^nH odo, 

29. XXIX tim/e^j)rtfffo, more rarely flooem e< et^^irmh', or 

30. XXX triginta, [mginii novem, 

31. XXXL «»»« (a, «m) 0^ triginta, or triginta unua 

Jo, wm.) 

50. L. quinquaginta, 

80. LX texagittd^ 

70. LXX sepiuagifUa, 

80. LXXX octoginta, 

90. XO. nonaginta, 

99. IC. or XCIX noMo^'nto nooem, or nooem «< nonaainta, or 

100. C. cen/tim. [tiiMMOsn/wfn. 

101. CI. cen/tim ^ tmiw (a, «m), or oM/um ««iw. 

102. OIL ^ntum et duo (auae), or centum duo. 
200. CC. ducenti, <m, a. 

300. CCC. trecenti, ae^ a. 

400. COCC. quadringeniif ae, a. 

500. D. or lO. quingenii, ae, a. 

600. DC. eexcentif ae, a. 

700. * DCG. »q[)tingenti, ae, a. 

800. DGCG. oditigetUi, ae, a. 

900. DCGOG. nongenti, ae, a. 

1000. 11 or CID. mt&. 

2000. CIOCIO. or MM. duo millia, or &m mille. 
3000. CIOGlQCia or MMM. tria miUia, or ter mt^ 
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5000. 100. quinque miJUa^ or quinquiei miUe, 

10,000. CCIOO. aecem miUia, or decies miUe, 
100,000. CCCIOOO. centum millia, or (xnties miUe, 

M seems to be the initial of miUe, The other leading symbols 
are I = 1, V = 5, X == 10, L = 50, C = 100, 10 or D = 500, M or 
CIO = 1000. In reading the Latin symbols, the following points must 
be observed : — 

1. Two symbols of equal value are added together — as II = 2, CC = 200. 

2. A symbol of less value before one of greater is subtracted — as 
IX = 9, XC = 90. 

3. A symbol of less value after one of greater is added — as XI = 11, 
CX=110. 

4. Each inverted C (0) after the symbol 10 (500), indicates that the 
latter must be multiplied by ten, so that 100 is 5000, and lOOO, 
50,000. 

5. When we place as many C*s before I as there are inverted 0*8 after 
it, we double the number— as lOO = 5000, but CCIOO = 10,000; 
again, lOOO = 50,000, but CCCIOOO = 100,000; and a million 
would accordingly be expressed by CCCCIOOOO. 

86. UnuSj a, um, is one of those adjectives which in all 
genders form the genitive in »m«, and the dative in f ; but in 
the other cases the masculine and neuter follow the second 
declension, and the feminine the first. (See p. 11.) 

87. Duo and trea of course occur in the plural only, and are 
declined thus : — 

Maso. Fern. Neat. M. & F. Neut. 



Nom. duo^ duaCf duo. 

Gen. dudrumy dudruniy duorum. 

Dat. duobuSy dudbus, duobus. 

Ace. duos (or duo), duds, duo. 
Ahl. duobus, duobus, duobus. 



Nom. tres, tria. 
Gen. trium, trium. 
Dat. trXbus', tribus. 
Ace. tres, tria. 
Abl. tribus, tribus. 



Ambo, ambae^ ambo (both) is declined like duo. 

88. Centum itself is indeclinable, but ducenti, ae, a; trecenti, 
ae, a ; qttadringenti, &c. down to nangenti, are all plural adjec- 
tives, the masculine and neuter of which follow the second 
declension, and the feminine the first. Mille is commonly 
treated as an indeclinable adjective, and is accordingly joined 
to any case of a substantive; but it has a complete plural 
{millia, gen. millium, dat. millibus, &c.), which is regarded as 
a substantive of the neuter gender — as duo millia, tria millia, 
quatuor millia, multa millia, &;c. and is accordingly followed 
by the ffenitive of the objects counted — as tria millia militum, 
8000 soldiers. 

89. The ordinal numerals are adjectives of three terminations 
(masculine ils, feminine a, neuter um) ; and with the exception 
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of primus and seeundus, thej are all formed from the cardinal 
numeralB. 

The fonowing table contaiiui the principal offdinai mmierala, accord- 
ing to which au the othera maj be umned: — 

1. primuMj the fini. 

2. ieeundm at alter^ the aecond. 
3u tertitu, the third. 

' 4. quartus, the fourth. 

5. qutntut^ the fifth. 

6. textus, the nxth. 

7. Septimus^ the aerenth. 

8. octavut, the eighth. 

9. nostfii, the ninth. 

10. deehntu^ the tenth. 

1 1. undedmiu^ the eleventh. 

12. dwodedmtu^ the twelfth, &c. 

1 3. tertius decimus^ nrelj detimus d teriitts. 

14. quartus deeimtu^ rarely decimus et quartus, &.c. 

15. quiniut decimus, 

16. «esiftfs decimuB, 
17* Kplimia decimus. 

18. auodemeetimus^ rarely odcrcus dedmus, 

19. undevicesimus, rarely noniw decimus, 

20. vicetimus (or vigetimus,) 

21. »»»9 «/ tncesimus {una et vicesinui, unum et fficesimum), more 

rarely primus et vicetimus, or vicesimus primus* 

22. a/tor (rarely secundus) et vicesimus, vicesimus alter, or c^tto «/ 

23. teriius et vicesimus, or vicesimus tertius, {vicesimus, 

24. quartus et vicesimus, or vicesimus quartus, &c. 

28. auodetricesimus, more rarely octavus et vicesimus, and rtcenm«« 

29. undetricesimus, more rarely nontw e^ vicesimus, and vicesimus nottus, 

30. tricesimus, or trigesimus, 

31. primus et tricesimus, tricesimus primus, or ttnu« e^ tricesimus, 

(See above, 20.) 

38. duodequadragesimus, more rarely octotMi« e^ tricesimus, or tricesimus 

octavtu, 

39. undequadragesimus, more rarely nonuf e^ tricesimus, or tricesimus 

40. quaaragesimus, [nonus. 
50. (fuinquagesimus. 

60. sexagestmus, 
70. septuagesimus, 
80. octogesimus, 
90. nonagesimus, 

100. centesimus, 

101. centesimus primus, 
1 10. ceniesvmus decimus, 

124. oeniesimus vicesimus quartus, 

200. ducentesimus, 

300. trecentesimus, 

400. quadringeniesimus. 

500. quingefUesimus, 

600. seacentetimus. 
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700. KpHmfeniaimtu. 
800. octingentesinms, 
900. nongentesimus, 
1000. miUesimua. 
2000. his mUlesimus, 
3000. ter miUesimus, &c. 
10,000. decies millesimus, 
100,000. centies millesimus. 
1,000,000. decies centies millesimus. 

The years before and after the birth of Christ, after the foundation 
of Rome, or of any other era, are expressed in Latin by ordinal 
numerals — as 1854 is anno mUlesimo octingeniesimo quinquagesimo quarto ; 
all these words being in the ablative. 

90. Distributive numerals answer to the question 'how many 
each time?' They are used only in the plural, and are adjec- 
tives of three terminations, -i, -««, -a. The English language 
has no corresponding numerals, but has recourse to circumlocu- 
tion — as terfii militeSy soldiers by threes. 

The following table contains the leading distributive numerals : — 

trideni, 

quadraggni, 

quinquagem, 

sexa^em, 

septvxigenu 

octogenu 

nonageni, 

centeni. 

ducenu 

trecenu 

quadringeni. 

quingem, 

sexceni, 

septingeni, 

octingeni. 

nongeni, 

singula millia, or simply 

bina miUia, [miUia, 

tema millia. 

dena milUa, 

Distributives are used instead of cardinals when joined to substan- 
tives which have no singular, or of which the plural has a different 
meaning firom that of the singular — as biTia castra, two camps ; binae 
litter ae, two letters; binae aedes, two houses. In this case, however, it 
is customary to use unt^ oe, a, and irini, ae, a, instead of singuli and 
temi. Words which have a different meaning in the singular and 
plural deserve particular attention; thus binae litterae signifies two 
letters or epistles, but duae litterae two letters of the alphabet ; duae 
aedes, two temples, but binae aedes, two houses. 

Distributives, from the nature of their meaning, are employed in 
multiplication in connection with adverbial numerals — as bis bina. 



1. singuli, ae, a, one each time. 


30. 


or one by one. 


40. 


2. &mt, two each time. 


50. 


3. temi (trini\ three each time. 


60. 


4. quaterni. 


70. 


5. quini. 


80. 


6. sent. 


90. 


7. septeni. 


100. 


8. octdni. 


200. 


9. noveni. 


300. 


10. deni. 


400. 


11. undenL 


500. 


12. duodeni. 


600. 


13. temi deni. 


700. 


14. quaterni deni, &c. 


800. 


18. odoni deni, 6r duodevuxni. 


900. 


19. noveni, or undevicenu 


1000. 


20. viceni. 


2000. 


21. viceni singuli. 


3000. 


22. viceni bim, &c. 


10,000. 
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twice two ; qwUer tepteni dies, four times seven days ; bis sent pueri^ 
twice six boys. 



91. Multiplicatiye numerals answering to the question 'ho 
any fold?' end in pkx, and are a(yectives of the thii 



how 
many toiar ena m piex, ana are adjectives ot tne third 
declension (gen. pltcis), and have one termination only for all 
genders. 

The following are the only multiplicatives that occur in Latin 
writers: — 



simpUx, simple. 
duplex, twofold. 
tnplex, threefold. 
qwidruplexy fourfold. 



quincupleae, fivefold. 
septempfex, sevenfold. 
decempleXf tenfold. 
oenlwmplex, a hundredfold. 



02. Proportional numerals answer to the question 'how 
many times more ? ' They are adjectives ending" in plu9, a, um : 
but Sccur generally only &i the niuter gendM^^ 

The only proportional numerals that occur in Latin writers are — 



1. simplus, a, um, simple. 

2. duplus, a, uMf twice as much. 

3. iriplus, thrice as much. 

4. qtuxdruplus, four times as much. 

5. quincuplus, five times as much. 



7. septnplus, seven times as mucK 

8. octuplus, eight times as much. 
10. deouplus, ten times as much. 

100. centuplits, a Hundred times as 
much. 



03. Adverbial numerals denoting repetition answer to the 
question ' how often?' As adverbs, they are not susceptible of 
any inflection. 



1. semely once. 

2. his, twice. 
3b ter, thrice. 

4. quater, four times. 

5. quinquies, five times, &c. 

6. semes, or sexiens, 

7* sqptieSf or sq)tiens, &c. 

8. octies, 

9. novies, 

10. dedes. 

11. undecies, 

12. duodecies, 

13. terdecies, or tredecies, 

14. qucUerdecies, or qtiatuordeoies, 

15. guinquiesdecies, or qmndecies. 

16. sexiesdecieSf or sedeoies, 

17. septies dedes, 

18. duodeoides, or octtesdedes, 

19. undevides, or noviesdedes* 

20. vides, 

21. semel et vides, or vides semtL 

22. bis et vides, or vides bis. 



23. ter et vides,ot vides ter,&o. 

30. trides, 

40. quadragies, 

50. quinquoffies, 

60. seeeagies, 

70. septuagies, 

80. oologies, 

90. noRo^^. 
100. centies, 

130. 0en^t» trides, or centies et 
200. ducenties. Itrides, 

300. trecenties, 
400. quadringenties, 
500. quingenties, 
600. Aeoicen^ftM. 
700. septingenties, 
800. octingenties, 
900. f>oncr«»^tM. 
1000. mt//ie«. 
2000. 6t« miUies, &o. 
10,000. £fe(»es miUies, 
100,000. oen/M9 mt2/i««. 
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94. Fractional numbers are always expressed in Latin by 
pars (part) — as dimidia pars, i; tertia pars, ^; quarta 
pars, I * quinta pars, ji ; sexta pars, |. 

95. When the number of parts in a fractional number is 
less by one than the number of parts into which the whole is 
divided — as |, }, $, the fractions are expressed simply by dtiae, 
tres, quatuor, to which must be understood partes, and it 
must be conceived thus: two parts out of three, three parts 
out of four, four parts out of five. 

96. All other fractions are expressed just as in English — 
9S I, duae quintae; |, tres quintae; 1j, quatuor septimae; 
f , quinque septimae, partes being understood. 



PRONOUNS. 

97. Pronouns are words which supply the place of substan- 
tives, or refer to substantives mentioned either oefore or after — 
as Ego, I; tu, thou; nos, we; vos, you; homo qui laudat, 
the man who praises ; tile vir, that man. 

98. The pronouns ego, tu, nos, and vos, supplying the 
place of names, may be regarded as substantives, and convey 
a fall meaning by themselves; whence they are called 
substantive, or personal pronouns, AH other pronouns 
may be re^rded as adjectives, their meaning not being 
complete without a substantive either expressly added or 
imderstood. 

99. Latin pronouns may be arranged in seven classes : — 

1. Substantive pronouns — as ego, tu, nos, vos. 

2. Adjunctive pronouns — as ipse, ipsa, ipsum, self. 

3. Demonstrative pronouns — ^as hie, haec, hoc, this ; iste, ista, 
istud, that ; ille, ilia, illud, that ; is, ea, id, and its deriva- 
tive, idem, eadem, idem, 

4. Possessive pronouns — mens, a, um; tuus, a, um; suus, a, 
um; noster, nostra, nostrum; vester, vestra, vestrum, 

5. Relative pronouns — qui, quae, quod, and its compounds, 
quicumque and quisquis, 

6. Interrogative pronouns — quis, quae, quid, and qui, quae, 
quod, 

7. Indefinite pronouns — as aliquis, aliqua, aliquid and aliquod; 
quidam, quaedam, quiddam and quoddam; quispiam, quae- 
piam, quidpiam and quodpiam, and the compound aliquis- 
piam ; quisquam (masc. and fem.), quidquam ; quivis, quaevis, 
quidvis and quodvis; quilibet, quaelihet, quodlibet and quid- 
libet; quisque, quaeque, quodque, and all other compounds of 
qui and quis, ^ 
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100. Substantive pronouns always stand by themselves, and 
are not joined to substantives. 

Ego denotes the person speaking — that is, the first person ; and 
tu the person spoken to, or the second person. In English, we have 
also a pronoun of the third, or the person spoken of — namely, he^ 
she, and it ; bat the Latin language has no substantive pronoun for 
the third person in the nominative ; and when it is to be expressed, 
its place must be supplied by the demonstrative pronoun is or 
Hie. In the oblique cases, however, there are forms for the third 
person. 

101. The substantive pronouns are very peculiar in the 
formation of their cases : they are declined tnus : — 



First Person. 
Nom. ^ffOy I. 

Gen. melf of me. 

Dat. niihi, to me. 

Ace. mS, me. ^ 

Voc. wantinff. 
Abl. me, with, by, 
from, or in me. 



8IN0ULAB. 

Second Person. 
tu, thou. 
tuif of thee. 

Ubi, to thee. 

te, thee. 

tUf thou. 



Third Person. 

wantinff. 

sui, of nimself, her- 
self, itself. 

sibij to himself, her- 
self, itself. 

se, himself, herself, 
itself. 

wanting. 
tB, with, by, from, se, with, by, from, 
or in thee. or in nimself, &c. 



PLXmAL. 



Nom. 
Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 



nds, we. 
nostri, or nos- 
trum, of us. 
nObU, to us. 



no8, us. 



wanting. 
TiObls, with, 

by, from, or 

in us. 



v5^, you. 

vestri, or vestrunif 

of you. 
vdbls, to you. 
v6s, you. 
vds, you. 
vdbls, with, by, 

from, or in you. 



wanting. , 
sul, of themselves. 

stbi, to themselves. 
se, themselves, 
wanting. 

se, with, by, from, 
or in themselves. 



The pronoun of the third person is properly a reflective | that is, 
one which refers either to the subject of the clause in which it occurs, 
or if it appears in an inserted clause, to the sulpect of the leading 
clause — as Cato se inter/eoitj ' Cato killed himself,* the se referring to 
Cato, the subject ; amiotis mens oontemnebai divttias, quod se fdioem 
reddere non posserU, ' my friend despised wealth, because it could not 
make him happy,* the se referring to my friend, the subject of the 
leading clause. Wherever there is no such reference to the subject, 
hut where the pronoun refers to a different person or thing from the 
subject, the oblique oases must be taken from is, ea, id, or from HJe, 
iila, iUud—eM vhi ad hosiem accessitj interfedt eum, ' when he oame near 
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the enemy, he slew him,^ the eum not referring to the subject, but to 
hostenu 

The genitives mei^ iui, sui, nostri, vestrt, are the genitives of the 
neuter of the possessive pronouns meum, iuum^ suum^ nostrum^ vestrum^ 
so that met properly means ' of my being ;' that is, ' of me.' The geni- 
tives plural nostrum and vestrum are used only in a partitive sense — as 
' every one of us,' unuaquisque nostrum; but ' he remembers us,' nostri 
reminiseitttr. 

102. The adjunctive pronoun ipse, ipsa, ipsum, is commonly 
joined to substantives and other pronouns, aild is declined as 
follows, the plural bemg the same as that of adjectives in us, 
fl, um: — 



fSnUQXTLkSi, 

Maso. Fem. Neut. 

Nom. ipse, ipsd, ipsum. 
Gen. ipsius, ipsius, ipsius, 
Dat. ipsf, ipsl, ipsJ, 
Ace. ipsum, ipsam, ipsum. 
Abl. ipso, ipsd, ipsd. 



FLURAIm 

Maso. Fem. Neut. 

Nom. ipsl, ipsae, ipsd. 
Gen. ipsGrum, ipsdrum, ipsOrum, 

Dat. ipsis, ipslSy ipsls. 

Ace. ipsds, ipsds, ipsd. 

Abl. ipsls, ipsls, ipsls. 



103. Demonstrative pronouns point to an object. Hie, haec, 
hoc, points to an object near to the speaker, and accordingly 
answers to the English ' this ; ' whereas ills, ilia, illud, pomts 
to a more distant object, and answers to the English * that,' or 
' yon.' Iste, ista, istud, refers to the person spoken to, or to 
things connected with him, and is accordingly termed the 
demonstrative of the second person. 

As by usinff hio a speaker may point to himself, hie, haec, hoc, is 
sometimes called the demonstrative of the first person, while tile, ilia, 
illudf pointing to a distant object, or the one spoken of, is termed the 
demonstrative of the third person. Is, ea, id, generally refers to some- 
thing mentioned before, being almost equivalent to *the person or 
thing mentioned before,' or it is foUowed by an explanatory relative 
clause, as in English *■ he who,' is ouL This pronoun can hardly be 
called a demons&ative. Id^, eaaem, idem^ ' the same,' expresses 
unity or identity. 

104. The declension of the demonstrative pronouns has many 
peculiarities. 



BCfGDHLAB. 



Maso. Fem. Neut. 

Nom. hie, haec, hdc. 

Gen. hilfus, hujus, hujus. 

Dat. hutc, hmc, hutc. 

Ace. hunc, hanc, hdc, 

Abl. h6e, hoc, hoc. 



VUTBJlL. 

Maso. Fem. Neut. 

Nom. hi, hoe, haec. 

Gen. horum, hdrum, hOrum. 

Dat. his, his, hU» 

Ace. hos, has, haec, 

Abl. his, his, his. 
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Masc. 
Nom. ^, 
Gen. SjuSy 
Dat. el, 
Ace. euMf 
Abl. edy 



BIKOimAB. 




Fern. 


Neut. 


edy 


U. 


ejus, 


ejus 


el, 


el. 


earn, 


U. 


ed. 


eO. 



Masc. Fern. N«ut. 

Nom. il (ei), eae, e&. 
Gen. ed-runij edrum, edrum, 
Dat. ii8{eis), ils(ets), iJ8(eJ8,) 



Ace. €63, 



eas. 



ed. 



Abl. il8{ei8), i'is{els), ii8{el8.) 



IlUy ilia, illud, and iste, i8ta, istud, are both declined like 
ipse (No. 102) — as, gen. illius, dat. illi, &;c. ; istius, isti, 8cc. 
Idem, eddem, idem, being composed of is, ea, id, with the 
suffix dem, is declined like is, ea, id, with dem attached to it — 
as, gen. efusdem, dat. eidem, ace. eundem, eandem, idem, &c. 
The 11 in eundem and eandem is merely a euphonic change for 
eumdem, eamdem, and so also in the genitive plural eorundem 
and earundem. 

105. The possessive pronouns are real adjectives of three 
terminations (mascuUne us or er, feminine a, neuter um) ; the 
masculine and neuter following the second, and the feminine 
the first declension. They are — meus, mea, meum, my ; tuusj 
tua, tuum, thy ; suus, sua, suum, his ; noster, nostra, nostrum, 
our; vester, vestra, vestrum, your. Meus. however, makes 
the vocative singula^ masculine vii instead oi mee. 

There is a class of possessive pronouns ending in as (for all genders), 
genitive dtis — as nostras, vestras, and ci^as ; these signify ' belonging to 
our, your, whose country, family, or party ;^ so that nostrates means 
our countrymen, or the men of our party or family. 

106. The relative pronoun qui, quae, quod, ' who,' or ' which,' 
generally refers to a noun in a preceding clause, and introduces 
an explanatory clause — as Socrates, who was the wisest of 
the Athenians^ was sentenced to death. Its declension is as 
foUows : — 

SIMOULAS. n.URAL. 

Masc. Fern. Nout. Masc Fein. Nent* 

Nom. qui, quae, quod, Nom. qui, quae, quae* 

Gen. ciijus, cnjud, cajus. Gen, quorum, quorum^ quorum* 

Dat. cut, cut, cut, Dat. quXhus, quibus, quibus. 

Ace. quern, quam, quod. Ace. quos, quOs, quae, 

Abl. qu6, qua, quo, Abl. quibus, quibus, quibus, 

107. The compound quicunque, quaecunque, quodcunque, 
signifies * whoever ' or ' whichever ; ' and quisquis (masc. ana 
fem.), quidquid (neut.), denotes * every one who.' Quicunque, 
in all its genders, is joined to substantives, and is accordingly 
treated as an adjective ; quisquis is Ukewise sometimes joined to 
substantives, but quidquid never, and is accordingly regarded 
as a substantive. Quicunque is declined like qui, cunque being 
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merely affixed to the cases — as cujuscunquBj cuicunque, quern- 
eunque, kc. Quisquis commonly occurs only in the nominative 
masculine^ the nominative and accusative neuter (quidquid), 
and in the ahlative masculine and neuter (quoquo,) 

108. There are two interrogative pronouns, quia, quae^ quidy 
and qui, quae, quod, the latter of which is in form the same as 
the relative pronoun. The former has the nature of a sub- 
stantive, and is therefore not joined to a substantive, but used 
by itself, while the latter, having" the nature of an adjective, is 
joibed to a substantive — as quid facts ? ^ what art thou doing ? ' 
— quod /acinus commisit ? ' what crime has he committed?' 

109. The declension of the interrogative pronouns is the 
same as that of the relative. When a question is to be 
expressed with a certain degree of impatience, the particle 
nam is attached to quis — as quisnam, quaenam, quidnam, or 
quodnam, * who then ? ' or * what then ? ' 

The ablative singrular for all genders, qul^ occurs only in the sense of 
' in what manner ? ' or ' how ? ' — as qui ft ? ' how does it happen Y ' — 
qtti convenit 7 ' how is it consistent?^ 

1 10. The indefinite pronouns express an indefinite generality. 
Their declension is almost the same as that of the relative 
pronoun. 

The most common indefinite pronoun is aHquis^ aUqua, cdiqmd and 
aliquod ^some one.) The neuter, cUiquid, has the nature of a substan- 
tive, ana aJUauod that of an adjective. The masculine cUiquis is used 
both as a suostantive and as an a4)ective. The feminine singular and 
the neuter plural differ in termination from the relative pronoun, 
being cdiqua^ and not cUiqttae, which is the feminine plural. There is 
also a simple form without the prefix cUi (from the obsolete form alts, 
neut. o/ui.); namely, quis, quae, quid^ and qui, qua, quod, which is 
declined like the relative, except that the feminine is both quae and 
qua, and the neuter plural likewise both quae and qua. Quid is used 
only as a substantive, and quod as an adjective. Q^^8 may be used in 
both senses — as dtcat quis, 'some one may say;* si quis dux, 'if any 
general.* It may be said, in general, that this simple indefinite occurs 
only after the particles si, nisi, ne, num, and after the relatives quo, 
quanto, and quum. 

Another indefinite pronoun is eoquis, ecqua, ecquid, and eequi, ecquae, 
ecquod (from en and quis), signifying ' whether any one.' A sti^ngthened 
form is eoquisnam or numquisnam. 

Qaidam, quaedam, quicUiam and quoddam, ' a certain one.* The ibrm 

Jiuiddam is a substantive, and quoddam an adjective. It is declined 
ike the relative, gen. cujusdam, oat. cuidam, &o. 

Aliauispiam, or quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam and quodpiam, Quis- 
piam IS chiefly usea as a substantive, but afiquisjnam occurs also as an 
adjective, and quidpiam is used only as a substantive. 

Quisquam (masc. and fem.), quidquam (neut.), ' any one,* occurs only 
in negative clauses, or at least has alwavs a negative meaning. Quis- 
quam is used both as a substantive and as an acyective — as scriptor 
quisquam, 'any writer;' quisquam GaUus, 'any Gaul;' but it has no 
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plural, UlUts, which has the same meaning as qtdgquam, occurs only 
as an ac^jective, excepting a few passages. 

Quivis^ quUihet (any one who pleases, from vis, ' thou wilt,* and lihety 
Mt pleases*), and quisque (every one), are declined like the relative; 
when used as substantives, they make the neuter quid, and when used 
as adjectives, quod» 

Unuaquisque, unaqttMque, unumquidque and unumquodque, ' every one,* 
is dedined in both tne words of which it is composed — as gen« 
uniusct^jusque, dat. unicuique, ace. unumquemquet unamquamque, &c. 

QfUneujtque, quaecunquef qwdcunque^ ' whosoever,* or ' whichsoever,* 
has no neuter (fuidcunque, 

Quiaquis, qutdquid, generally occurs only in these two forms as a 
substantive. Its place is supplied by qmcufiqtte, which has the same 
meaning. (See No. 107.) 

111. Besides the pronouns above enumerated, there are others, 
commonly termed pronominal adjectives : — 

Uter, uira, tUrum, * which of two,' and its compounds tdervis, uterlibet, 
tUercunque (which of the two you please), vterque (each of two or 
both), and aUender (either the one or the other.) They are all declined 
like «^r, gen. uMms, dat. utri. In alteruier, sometimes both words are 
declined, and sometimes the latter only — as gen. alterius utriusy aec. 
aUerum utrum, or cUterutrum, 

NetUer, neutra, neutrum (that is, ne or non uter), ' neither of the two,* 
is declined like titer. 

Alter, cdVira, aUhiim, * one of two,* or * the second,* gen. alieriua, dat. 
alteri, &o. 

Alius, aliaf alitid, 'another,* gen. alius, dat. alii, is never used in 
speaking of two ; hence it means * another,* and not ' the other.* 

UUus, uUa, uUum, ' any,* gen. uUlus, dat. ulli, &c. 

Nidlus, a, um (that is, ne or non uUus), * none,* or ' no one.* 

112. There is another class of pronominal adjectives, denoting 
the nature, size, or number oi things. Some of them can 
express the same idea in a demonstrative, relative, interrogative, 
or indefbiite form; and those in which this is the case are 
termed correlatives, as— 

Demonstratiiye. Relative and Interrog. Indefinite. 

talis, e, such a one. qualis, e, as, or of qualiscunque and 

what kind. qualislibet, of 

whatever kind. 

tantus, a, uniy so quantus, a, um, as quantuscunque and 

great. great, or how quantuslibet, 

great ? however great. 

tot (indeclinable), quot, as many, or quotcunque and 

so many. how many? quotquot, how- 
ever many. 

totidem^ just as 

many. 

quotus, a, «m, which 

in the series 7 
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There are a few with the prefix ali — ^as aliquantu9, of a 
certain or tolerable greatness ; aliquot, some or a few ; which 
may likewise be classed among the indefinite pronominal 
adjectives. 

113. From pronouns are formed a number of pronominal 
adverbs, denoting place where; pltu^e whither; and place 
whence; — the way, manner, or tmie in which anything is 
done : — 

1. Pronominal adverbs denoting the place where anything is done : — 
ibi, here or there; Ate, here; istic^ there, near you; ulie^ in that 
place; ib^diemy in the same place; oMn^ elsewhere; «6t, where; 
ubicunque and ubiubi^ wherever; alicnbi, somewhere; wpiam and 

. usquam^ anywhere; ftiuguam, nowhere; utnMque, in both places; 
iibfkni and ubilibety anywhere ; ttbUque, everywhere. All these adverbs 
ending in i (those in c have the demonstrative enclitic ce attached) 
are properly ancient datives or locatives, denoting place where. 

2. Pronominal adverbs denoting the place whither anything proceeds : — 
eo, thither ; httc^ hither ; istuc and istOf to the place where you are ; 
Uhtc and tUo, thither, or to the place where he (or it) is ; eodem^ to 
the same place or part ; cUio, to another place ; qiio, to which place ; 
utrOf to which of two places; quocunqtief quoquo^ to which place 
soever; quovis^ quolibet^ to whichever place you please; aUquo^ to 
some place ; utroque, to both places ; usqitatUj to any place ; nusqilamf 
to no place. 

3. Pronominal adverbs denoting the place whence anything proceeds : — 
indCf thence ; hinc, from this place ; istirtc^ from that place where yon 
are ; iUtnCj from that place where he or it is ; indtdem, from the same 
place; aUunde, from another place; unde^ whence; undecunque, 
undeunde^ whencesoever ; alicunde, from some place ; utrinque, firam 
both sides or places; undique, from any or all sides; tauielibet, 
whencesoever you please. 

4 Pronominal adverbs denoting the way or manner in which anything 
is done: eS, in that way; hoc, istdc, illdc or Ula, eddem, iia, siCf «^ 
or tUi, aUOf qud, qui, qudcunque, qudqud, aliqtUl, qudvie, and qtuUibet, 

All these forms are properly ablatives of the feminine, to which the 
substantive vid or ratione may be understood. They also appear in the 
compounds eatenus and qucUenus, 

5, Pronominal adverbs denoting time : — ^the demonstrative turn or tune, 
then ; the interrogative quando, when ? ecquando, whether ever ; the 
relative quum, when ; the indefinite tUiquando, at some time ; qucmdo- 
cunque and qwmdSque^ whenever ; unquam^ ever ; tnmquam^ never* 

6. Pronominal adverbs of degree : — as iam^ so, so much ; quam^ as, as 
much, or how much? quaniumvis Gt quamviSf however much; and 
the compound adeo, to that degree. 

7* Pronominal adverbs of number : — totieSf so often ; quottee^ as often, or 
how often ? quoHesounqus^ however often ; aliquoties, sometimes. 

8. Pronominal adverbs of cause : — eo, hoc, for this reason ; quod or quioy 
because ; cur, why? 
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THE VERB. 

114. A verb is a word which denotes that a person or thing 
is in a certain state or condition, performs an action, or is act^ 
upon. It therefore alwa^rs implies existence and time; for 
whatever exists, exists in time. For example : I sleep — ^that is, 
I am asleep at the present time ; I sat all day lons^that is, I 
teas sitting all day long (in past time) ; I have worked — ^that is, 
I have been (in past time) at work. 

115. Verbs which denote that the action expressed by them 
terminates in the agent or subject are called intransitive verbs. 
For example : ' I run,' ' I walk,' are actions complete in them- 
selves without requiring an object. Verbs, on the other hand, 
which denote that the action of the agent passes from the 
agent to an object, are called transitive verbs — as 'I purchase,' 
^ I strike ;' these are actions re(juiring an object, and cannot be 
fully understood unless that object is mentioned or understood 
from the context — as ^ I purchase a house,' 'I strike the 
oflfender.' 

116. The object of a transitive verb is generally in the 
accusative. The object in which the action terminates may 
also be considered as the subject in the state of undergoing the 
action. Hence every transitive verb has an active and a passive 
form. ' I strike you,' therefore, is the active form, but 'you 
are struck by me' is the passive form. Intransitive verbs, 
however, generally have no passive form ; and when it does 
occur, it is only as an impersonal verb — as curritur, * running 
is taking place ;' or, as we should say, ' they ' or * people run.' 

In the case of a transitive verb, the subject may at the same time be 
the object— as atno me, I love myself; amat se, he loves himself. In 
this case a verb is said to be used in a reflective sense. Many verb? 
assume a passive form to express their reflective meaning — as detector, 
I delight myself, or am delighted ; /a/2ar, I am deceived, or deceive 
.myself. 

117. There are numerous verbs in Latin which have a passive 
form, but an active meaning. These are called Deponents — as 
imitor, I imitate; hortor, I admonish; morior, I die; reminiscor, 
I remember. Many of them are in reality passives, or verbs 
used in a reflective ^ense — such as vehor^ t nde in a carriage^ 
properly signifies 'I am carried;' versor, I stay in a place, 
properly signifies ' I turn myself.' 

118. A MW verbs, however, have an active form, but a passive 
meaning" — B&Jio, I become, or am made; vapulo, I am beaten; 
veneOf 1 am sold — such are called neuter passives. Some again 
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have a passive fonn in the past participle, and the tenses fonned 
from it, though in meaning, as well as in all their other forms, 
they are active — ^as audeo, I dare ; ^doy I trjist : ^audeOf I 
rejoice ; soleo, I am wont ; their perfects, therefore, oemg ausus 
suniy Jisus sum, gavisus sum, solitus sum. These are termed 
Semiaepanents. 

119. The Latin language has four moods, or modes, of 
representing a state or action, and each of them is indicated hy 
special forms of the verb. 

1. The Indicative represents a state or action simply as a &ct — as 
laudo^ I praise; tattdam, I have praised; lavdabo^ I shall praise; 
laudor, I am praised. 

2. The Subjunctive represents a state or action as possible, conceivable, 
or desirable — lattdet aliquis, some one may praise ; opto ut veniat, I 
wish that he may come ; venioUy let him come ! 

3. The Imperative represents a state or action in the form of a command 
— as lauda, praise ; scribiU, write ye. 

4. The Infinitive represents a state or action in the most general and 
indefinite manner, without ascribing it to any subject — as laudare, 
to praise ; laudavisse, to have praised ; scrib^ef to write ; scripstsse^ 
to haye written. 

120. Besides these moods, the verb has certain forms which 
may be classed among nouns (at least so far as their form is 
concerned), and are accordingly declinable. These are — 

1. The Supine^ which has only an accusative in um, and an ablative in 
u — ^as aiiuxtum and amatu ; ledum and lectu ; auditum and auditu. 

2. The Gerund likewise expresses a state or action in a general way. 
It also is a verbal noun ending in ndum, but it is used only in 
its oblique cases — ^as gen. amandi, dat. amando, ace. amandum, abL 
amando, 

3. The Participles are in form a^iectives derived from verbs, but at th6 
same time retain the idea of time which is inherent in the verb. A 
verb may have two participles in the active and two in the passive. 
Those in the active are the participle of the present ending in ns for 
all genders, and the participle of the Aiture ending in -urus, -a, -urn ; 
the former represents the action as going on or in progress, and the 
latter as going to take place in future — as amansy loving ; scribens, 
writing ; amaturus, going to love, or about to love ; scripturusy going 
to write, or about to write. The two participles of the passive are 
the past participle ending in -us, -a, -urn, and what is called the 
gerundive, ending in -ndus^ -nda, -ndum ; the former represents an 
action in a state of completion, the latter indicates that it is going 
on, or must take place — ^as amatusy loved ; scriptus^ written ; audituiy 
heard ; amandust to be loved ; audiendus, to be heard. 

Intransitive verbs, having no regular passive voice, cannot have either 
of the passive participles ; but their neuter is nevertheless used in 
connection with the verb esse, * to be * — as cursum est, running has 
taken place, or people have been running ; currendum est, there is a 
necessity for running. Deponent verbs have the four participles — ^as 
imitans, imitating; imiiatuSf having imitated; imitaturus, about to 
imitate ; and imitanduSf to be ifnitated. 
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121. Eveiy state or action is Tepresented as takiiig place either 
in past^'or present, or future time. But in each of these times a 
state or action maj be described as completed, or as progressing'. 
Hence arise six rorms or Tense9 to express the different times 
and relations of a state or action ; and a verb is said to have six 
ten$e9j which might occur in all the moods: but the Latin 
languaefe has its six tenses, both in the active and passive, of 
the Inmcative only; the SubjnnctiYe has but five; the Infinitive 
three ; and the Imperative pnly two. Three of these tenses 
represent a state or action as not completed or in a state of 
progress, and the three remaining as completed. The three 
tenses expressing incompleteness or progression are — 

1. The Present — a« laudo^ I praise, or am praising ; and laudor^ I am 
praised ; the action not being terminated at the present time. 

2. The iMPBKFKcr — a« ktudabam^ I praised, or was praising; and lauda- 
bar, I was being praised ; the action is past, but not completed in 
past time. 

3. The Future — as laudabo, I shall praise, or shall be praising; 
lavdabor, I shall be praised; the action is future, but not yet 
completed. 

The three tenses expressing a completed action are — 

1. The Perfect — as laudavi^ I have praised; laudatut tum^ I have 
been praised, denoting a past action completed at the present time. 

2. The Pluperfeci — aslatutaveram, I had praised ; and taudattu eram^ 
I had been praised, denoting a past action completed in past time. 

3. The Future Perfect — ^as ktudavero, I shall be praised ; and laudcUtu 
ero, I shall have been praised, denoting an action completed in 
future time. 

When a state or action is ascribed to one person or thing, the yerb 
is in the. singular; when to two or more, in the plural — as laudo, I 
praise ; laudamus, we praise. A state or action further may be assigned 
to the person or persons speaking (/ or we)^ to the person or persons 
spoken to (thou or you), and to the person or persons spoken of (he, she, 
it, or they.) There are accordingly three persons in the singular, and 
three in the plural, which are commonly distinguished by the terms, 
the first, second, and third person singiuar or pluraL The two num- 
bers occur in all moods except the innnitiye, and the three different 
persons only in the indicatiye and subjunctiye ; the imperative has 
only the second and third persons, and the infinitive does not assign 
an action to any person at aU. The pronouns I, thou, he (she, it), we, 
vou, they, are usually not expressed in Latin, as they are sufficiently 
indicated bv the terminations of the verb itself; they are expressed 
onlv when they have a particular emphasis. 

To put a verb through the active and passive voice, through its 
moods, tenses, numbers, and persons, is called the conjugation of a 
verb. Goi^ugation, like declension, consists mainly \n change of 
termination. These terminations may be olamified, according to the 
persons, in the active as well as in the passive voice. In the active, 
the first person singular, in all the tenses and moods, except the 
imperative^ terminates in o, », or m ; in the passive in r .* the second 
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person aingalar in the active in « or sti; in the passive in ris: the 
third person singular active in ^ ; in the passive in tur : the first 
person plural active ends in mus ; in the passive in mur : the second 
person plural active ends in tis; and in the passive in mini: the third 
person plural active ends in nt ; and in the passive in ntur, 

122. The different manners in which the terminations marking 
the moods, tenses, numbers, and persons are united with the 
stem of the verb, and the difference among the stems them- 
selves, render it necessary to divide all verbs into four classes ; 
hence there arise four conjugations. 

123. The first conjugation, which may be termed the a con- 
jugation, comprises all verbs whose stems end in a, which in 
the first person of the present indicative is contracted with the 
of the termination into o, and in the present subjunctive is 
changed into i — as amo, amem, from the stem ama; but in all 
other forms of the verb it reappears — as in amas, thou lovest ; 
ama-t, he loves ; ama-re, to love. The infinitive of verbs of 
this conjugation always ends in -are. 

124. The second, called also the e conjugation, comprises all 
verbs whose stems end in e — as mone-o, I admonish ; mone-rey 
to admonish; doce-ham, I taught; doce-re, to teach. The 
infinitive of this conjugation always ends in -ere, 

125. The third or consonant conjugation comprises all verbs 
whose stems end in a consonant or me vowel u — as serib-o, I 
write ; scrib-Sre, to write ; minu-o, I lessen ; minu-^e, to lessen. 
The infinitive of verbs of the third conjugation invariably ends 
in -^re — eBfaciOyfac^re. 

A few insert i in the present indicative and the tenses formed 
from it — as cap-i-Oy I take ; present subjunctive, (xip-i-am ; imperfect 
indicative, cajt-i-dtam ; future indicative, cap-i-am ; participle present^ 
oap-i~ens ; but in all other tenses the i is omitted. 

126. The fourth conjugation, called also the i conjugation, 
comprises those verbs whose stems end in i, which is retained 
in all the moods and tenses— as audi-o, I hear ; audp^-bam, I 
heard ; audi-vi, I have heard ; audirrey to hear. The infinitive 
of the fourth conjugation invariably ends in -ire. 

As the stems of verbs of the first and second coi^ugations end in a 
▼owtel, the terminations are simply added to the stem — as amOf ama^s^ 
ama-t, ama-muSf ama-Us, ama^ ; mone-Oy mone-s^ mone-ty mone-muSf 
mone-tis^ mone-nt, and so also in the passive ; but in the third coxgu- 
gation a connecting vowel is inserted between the stem and the teiv 
mlnation — as Ug-o, l^-i-s, Ug-i-i, leg-i-mus^ leg'irtisy l^u-nt The fourth 
coi\jugation likewise sometimes requires a connecting vowel — as in 
audi^-e^m, audi-xtrnl, 

127. The present indicative in each conjugation ends in o, and 
the infinitive respectively in are, ere, ire, ire. But in order 
to be able to form the complete conjugation of a verb, it is 
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necessary, in addition to the present indicative and infinitive, 
to know the perfect indicative and the supine, since several 
other tenses are formed immediately from these. 

128. The perfect is formed in the first and fourth conjuga- 
tions by simply adding vi to the stem — as nma-viy audi-vi. 
In the second conjugation the e of the stem is thrown out, 
and the termination ui is added — as mone-o, mon-uL 

129. In the third conjugation the perfect ends sometimes in 
si and sometimes in uu The verbs whose stems end in u 
simply add i to them — as minu-o, minu-i. Those of which 
the stem ends in a consonant take si. When the stem ends 
in c, g, h, or qu, these consonants coalesce with s into a? — as 
diC'Oy diooi; reg-o, reofi; veho, vexi; coquo, coxi; h before s 
is changed into p — as scrib-o, scripsi ; and d is thrown out — 
as laed-o, lae-si ; but sometimes the s also must give way — as 
in defend-Oj defend-i^ instead of defend-si. The perfect in ui 
occurs chiefly m verbs ending in lo and mo — as alo, alui ; molOy 
moluij gemOy gemuL 

Some verbs ^^hose stems end in consonants make their perfect by 
simply adding i — as 2?<^, Ugi ; Smo, imi ; and it should be observed 
that all verbs of this kind lengthen the vowel of the penult when it is 
short, as in the two examples just given : the only verbs in which the 
vowel of the penalt remains short are — Ifib-i^ fid-i, scHd-i, and tUli, 
firom bibo^findo^ scindo, axid fero, 

130. The supine is formed in the first, third, and fourth 
conjugations, by adding turn (abl. tu) to the stem of the verb 
— as arrt'O, ama-tum, em-Oy em-tuniy audi-o, audi-tum. It must, 
however, be observed that b before t is changed into p ; and g, 
h, and qu, into c — as scrib-o, scrip-turn ; leg^, lec-tum ; trah-Oy 
trac'tum; coqu-Of coo-turn. Verbs of the third conjugation, 
whose stems end in d, make their supines in sum (aU. su), 
before which the d is thrown out — as laed-o, lae-sum ; claud-Of 
clau-sum. Verbs of the second conjugation change the e of 
the stem into i before turn — as moite-o^ moni-tum. 

131. It now remains to shew how from the four principal 
forms of a verb — ^namely, the presenty perfect, infinitive^ and 
supine — ^all the remaining forms are derived. 

(a.) From the present are formed — 

1. The present subjunctive active, by changing in the first coigugation 
the into em — as am-o, am-em ; and in the three other coi\jugations 
into am — as mofM-o, mone-am ; leg-Oy leg-am ; audi-o, audiram, 

2. The present indicative passive, by the addition of r — as am-Oj am-or ; 
mone-o, mone-or ; leg-o^ teg-or ; audi-o, audi-or, 

8. The present subjunctive passive, by changing the m of the present 
subjunctive active into r — as am-em, am-er ; mone-am, mone-ar; 
leg-am, leg-ar ; audi-am, audi-an 
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4. Tlie imperfect indicative active, in the first and second coi^ugationg, 
by adding bam to the stem ; and in the third and fourth, by prefixing 
the connecting vowel S before bam — as am-o, ama-oam; mone-o, 
mone-bam ; l^-o, leff-e-bam ; audi-o, aitdi-e-bam, 

5. The imperfect indicative passive, by changing the m of the 
imperfect indicative active into r — as ama-4)ar^ mone-bar, leff-e-bar, 
audi-e-bar, 

6. The future indicative active, in the first and second coiv|ugations« 
by adding bo to the stem — as ama-bo^ mone-bo ; in the third and 
fourth, by changing the o of the present into am — as leg-o, leg-am ; 
fae-i-Offao-i-am ; audi-o, attdi-am. 

7. The fature indicative pamive, in the first and second ooi\|ugation8, 
by adding r to the bo in the future indicative active — as ama-bor, 
mone-bor ; in the third and fourth coi\jugations, by ohan^ng the m 
of the ftiture indicative active into r — ^as Ug-ar^ audi-ar. 

8. The participle present, by adding ns to the stem ; in addition to 
which, however, in the third and fourth coi^iugations, the connecting 
vowel e is inserted between the stem and the termination ns — ^as 
amornSy mone-ns, iM-e-ns, avdi-e-ns. From this participle, again, is 
formed the gerund and gerundivum, by changing s into dum and 
dits — al amorndtts and ama-ndumy &c. 

(&.) From the perfect are formed — 

1. The perfect subjunctive active, by changing the t of the perfect into 
Ihim — as amor-vi^ ama-^verim; mon-ui, mon-u&rim; leg-if leg-erim; 
audi-m^ attdi-verim, 

2. The pluperfect indicative active, by chan^ng the t of the perfect 
into ^ram — as amor^, ama-veram; mon-ui, mon^ueram ; k^i, leg- 
eram ; audi-vi, atidi-^oeram, 

3. The pluperfect subjunctive active, by changing the t of the perfect 
into issem — as amorvi, amorvissem ; mon-ui^ monnuissem ; leg-if leg' 
issem ; atidi-vi, audirvissem. 

4. The future perfect active, by changing i into ^ro — as amorvif ama- 
vero ; mon-ui, mon-uero ; l^g-iy leg-ero ; audi-vi, audi-vero, 

5. The perfect infinitive active, by changing t into isse — as ama-vi, 
amorvisse ; mon-uif mon-uisse ; Ug-i, leg-isse ; aitdi-vi, aitdi-visse. 

(c.) From the present infinitive active are formed — 

1. The imperfect subjunctive active, by adding m to the termination 

re — ^as ama-rv, ama-rem; mone-re, mone-rem; leg-e-re, leg-e-rem; 
• a«c2t-re, audi-rem. 
% The imperfect subjunctive passive, by adding r to the termination 

of the infinitive re — as ama-re, ama-rer ; mone-rfi, mone-rer ; l^-e-re, 

leg-e-rer ; audi-re, audi-rer. 

3. TTie imperative active, by dropping the termination re — ^as ama-ref 
amd ; mone-re^ monS ; leg-e^re^ legi ; audi-re^ audi. 

4. The imperative passive, which in all ooi\]ugations is quite like the 
infinitive active. 

5. The infinitive present passive, by chan^ng re into ri — ^as ama^re^ 
ama^ ; mone-re, mone-ri ; audi-re, audi-ri ; but in the third coiyu- 
gation the two syllables (Sre are changed into i — as leg-e-re, leg<, 

(rf.) From the supine are formed — 

1. The participle perfect passive, by chan^ng urn into us, a, um — ^as 

amortum, ama-tus, a, um ; moni-tum^ moni'tus, a, um ,* leo4ttm, leo-tus, 

a, um ; audi-tum, audi-tus, a, t/m. 
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2. The participle future active, by changing urn into iirusj a, urn — as 
ama-tuniy ama-turus, a, urn; moni-4um, moni-tunu, a, um; leo-tmn^ 
leoturus, a, um ; atuii-tum^ audi-4uni8, a, um. 

Some tenses cannot be formed without the auxiliary verb Esse. ' to 
be/ Hiese tenses are in the active, the future subjunctive, and the 
future infinitive, which consist of the participle future active with 
esse ; and in the passive, the perfect inaicative and subjunctive, the 
pluperfect indicative and subjunctive, the future perfect, and the 
perfect infinitive, which consist of the participle perfect passive 
withecw. 



THE VERB ESSE, TO BE. 

132. Esse is the only Latin aimliaiy, but is also used as a 
principal verb, denoting existence. Its conjugation is irregular; 
the perfect, and the tenses derived from it, are formed from 
the obsolete verb fuo, and the remaining tenses from the stem 
fy; so that the present sunif sim, sumus, sunt, sis, sitf &ic, are 
shortened forms for es-uniy es-im, es-umus, es-unty es-is, eS'it, 
&c. The s of the stem is in some forms changed into r, as is 
most common in the Latin language — as eranif ero, for esanu 
eso. £^^ has neither gerund nor supine. 



PRINCIPAL FORMS. 

Prebemt Indicative. Perfect. Present Infinitive. 

sum, ful. esse. 



INDIOATIYB MOOD. 

Sing, sum, 1 am. 

iSf thou art. 

est, he (she or it) is. 
Plur. s&mus, we are. 

estiSf you are. 

sunty they are. 

Sing. iiMim, I was. 
ir-Os, thou wert. 



ST'-atj he (she or it) was. 
Plur. i!r-amuSf we were. 
ir-dtis, you were. 
HT'ontf uiey were. 



SUBJUNOTIVB MOOD. 
PRESENT. 

Sing, sim, I am, or may be. 

slSf thou art, or mavst be. 

sUf he is, or may be. 
Plur. 5{mu«, weare, ormaybe. 

Sltis, you are, or maybe. 

sintf they are, or may be. 

IMPERFECT. 

Sing, ess-em, I was, might, or 
should be. 
ess - es, thou wert, 
mightst, or shouldst 
be. 
ess'it, he was, &c. 
Plur. ess-emus, we were, &c. 
ess-etXs, you were, &c. 
ess-ent, they were, &c. 
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INDICATIYE. 

Sing. Sr-Oj I shall be. 

^-w, thou wilt be. 

^-t7, he will be. 
Plur. ifr-'imusy we shall be. 
Hr^UiSy you will be. 
ifr^unt, they will be. 



SUBJUNCTIVB. 
FUTURE. 

Sing, f&'turue (a, um) aim, I 

shall be; or may be 

about to be. 
fu^turus sis, thou wilt 

be, or mayst be about 

to be. 
fu-turus sity he will be, 

&c. 
Plur. fU'turi (ae, a) simus, we 

shall be, &c. 
fU'turi sUis, you will be, 

&;c. 
fU'turi sint, they will 

be, &c. 



PEAFECT. 



Sing.^-r, I was, or have been. 

fU'istf, thou wert, or 

hast been. 
fu'it, he was, or has 

been. 
Phjx, fu'lmus, we were, or 

have been. 
fu'istis, you were, or 

have been. 
fa-Brunt, or/a-ffre, they 

were, or have been. 



Sing. fU'Srim, I have been, or 
may have been. 
fU'Sris, thou hast been, 
or mayst have been. 
fu-'Mt, he has been, &c. 

Plur. fu - Hrfmus, we have 

been, &c. 
fu'ifritiSj you have been, 

&c. 
fu-^rint, they have been, 

&c. 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing, fu-^am, I had been. 

Jtt-^rds, thou hadst been. 

fu'irdt, he had been. 
Plur. Ju-^dmus, we had been. 

fur^rdtis, you had been. 

fu-^ant, they had been. 



Sing, fu'issem, I had been, or 
I might or should 
have been. 
fu'isses, thou hadst been, 
or thou mightst or 
wouldst have been. 
fu-iss^t, he had been, &c. 
Plur. fu-issemus, we had been; 
&:c. 
fa-issetis, you had been, 

&c. 
fu'issentj they had been, 
&;c. 
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INDICATIVB. SUBJUNCTnVB. 

FUTOBB PSKPECT. 

Sing, fu^o, I shall have been. 
fa-^ris, thou wilt have 

been. 
fU'Mty he will have 

been. 
Plur. fa-MmuSj we shall have 

been. 
fu-^tiSj you will have 

been. 
fu-^rint, they will have 

been. 



The Subjunctive does not exist. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



PRESENT. 

Sing, fyj be thou. 
Plur. es'tif be ye. 



FUTURE. 

Sing. eS'tOy thou shalt be. 

es'tOy he shall be. 
Plur. es-tdU, you shall be. 

suntOy they shall be. 



INFINITIVB MOOD. 

Present infinitive, esse, to be. 
Perfect infinitive, ^w-im^, to have been. 
Future infinitive, /tS^^firMwi, am, um, esse, or fare, to be about 
to be. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, does not exist. 

Future, /ia-*Mrw«, a, urn, one who is to be, or is about to be. 

The participle present, if it did exist, should be es-ewi ot sens^ as it 
actually does occur in the compounds ab-sens^ absent (from abmm), 
and prae-sens, present (from praesum.) 

The compounds absum, I am absent ; adsum, I am present ; desum, 1 
am wanting or missing ; insum^ I am in ; intersum^ I am between or 
among ; obmm^ I am against or in the wajipraesHm, I am before or 
at the head ; prosum^ I am useful ; ^ubsfjim^ I am under ; supermm^ I 
am over, I am left ; are all conjugated Uke the simple mm. Prosum^ 
however, inserts a d wherever the pro is followed by the radical 
vowel e — as pro-d-est, pro-d-eram, pro-d-essem^ pro-d-ero^ pro-d-esae; 
but prosum^ pronm^ pro/uiy &c. are regular. Possum (I am able, or I 
can) is composed of potit sum or pat sum; but its coi\]Ugation is 
irregular. 

Instead of the infinitive /te^urtfrn. (am, «m) esse^ there is another 
form,/2»re (connected with/tto); and instead of the imperfect subjunc- 
tive enemy we have (likewise ixGmfuo)fSremyfSre8yfSret, and fdrtnt 
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THE FOUR REGULAR CONJUGATIONS. 

The following specimens of the four coi^ugations may serve as 
models according to which all other regular verbs are coivjugated. 
Lego, although it has a slight irregularity, has been chosen as an 
example of the third conjugation, because its very irregularity renders 
unnecessary all change of the stem, which might tend to confuse 
rather than assist the learner at the outset. 



riEST CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



Present. 
dmd. 



Perfect. 
dmdr-vL 



Supine. . 
dmd-tum. 



Infinitive. 



INDICATIVE. 

Sing. dmBy I love. 

amd-s, thou lovest. 

amd-ty he loves. 
Phir. amd-mus, we love. 

amd'tis, you love. 

ama-nty they love. 



present. 
Sing. 



Plur. 



IMPERFECT. 



Sing, amd-bam, I was loving, 
or loved. 
amdr-hdSy thou wert lov- 
ing, or lovedst. 

amdr-hdty he was loving, 
or loved. 
Plur. amd-bdmils, we were 
loving, or loved. 

amd-hdtiSyjQM were lov- 
ing, or loved. 

amd-banty they were lov- 
ing, or loved. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

am-em, I love, or may 

love. 
am-esy thou lovest, or 

mayst love. 
am^ty he loves, or may 

love. 
am-emuSy we love, or 

may love. 
am-etisy you love, or may 

love. 
am-enty they love, or 

may love. 



amd-reniy I loved, might, 

or should love. 
amd-res, thou lovedst, 

mightst, or shouldst 

love. 
amd-r^ty he loved, might, 

or should love. 
amd-remUSy we loved, 

might, or should love. 
amd-retiSy you loved, 

might, or should love. 
amd-renty they loved, 

might, or should love. 
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ELEMENTARY LATIK GBAMMAR. 



INDICATIVE. 



Sing, amd-boy I shall bye. 



FUTURE. 



Plur. 



amdMsy thou wilt love. 



ama-bUf he wiU love. 

amoMmuSy we shall 

love. 
amdr^Uis, you will love. 

amd-bunt, they will love. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



Sing. 



PERFECT. 



Plur. 



amd-vlf I loved, or have 

loved. 
amd'Vistf, thou loyedst, 

or hast loved. 

amd-vit, he loved, or has 

loved. 
amd-vimuSf we loved, or 

have loved. 
amd-vistis, you loved, or 

have loved. 
amd-veruntf or amd- 

vire, they loved, or 

have loved. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

amd-turu8 (a, um) sinif 
I shall love, or may 
be about to love. 

amd'turus (a, um) «t>, 
thou wilt love, or 
mayst be about to 
love. 

amd-tHrus (a, um) sit, 
he will love, &c. 

ama-tfiri (ae, a) simus, 
we shall love, &c. 

amd't'S/ri (ae, a) situ, 
you will love, &c. 

amd'tUri {ae, a) sint, 
they will love, &c. 

amd-v^rim, I have loved, 

or may have loved. 
amd-v^risy thou hast 

loved, or mayst have 

loved. 
amd-vSrUy he has loved, 

&c. 
amd^v^rtmusy we have 

loved, &c. 
amd-v^Atts, you have 

loved, &c. 
amd-vSrint, they have 

loved, &c. 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing, amd-v^ram, I had loved. 



amd-v^ras, thou hadst 
loved. 

amd'V^rdt, he had loved. 
Plur. amd^v^rdmuSy we had 

loved. 
ama-v^dtiSy you had 

loved. 
amd-v^anty they had 

loved. 



Sing, amd-mssem, I had, 

might, or should have 

loved. 
amdr-viss^y thou hadst, 

mightst, or shouldst 

have loved. 
amd-viss^ty he had, &;c. 
Plur. amd-vissemus, we had, 

&c. 
amd-vissStiSy you had, 

&c. 
amd-vissenty they had, 

&c. 



THB VERB. 
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INDICATIVE. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing. amd-v^Of I shall have loved. 

ama-v&is, thou wilt have loved. 

amorvMt^ he will have loved. 
Plur. amd'vMmtLS, we shall have loved. 

amd-v^ttSf you will have loved. 

amd-v^nty they wiU have loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



The Subjunctive does 
not exist. 



PRESENT. 

Sing, amdy love thou, 
Plur. amd't^, love ye. 



IMPERATIVE. 

FUTURE. 

Sing, amd-to, thou shalt love. 

amd'tOy he shall love. 
Plur. amd-tdtej ye shall love. 

ama-nto^ mey shall love. 



INFINITIVB. 

Present, anvd-r^, to love. 

Perfect, amd-msse^ to have loved. 

Future, amd-turum (am, urn) esse, to be about to love. 

GERUND. 

Gen. ama-Tidij of loving. ^ 

Dat. ama-nddj to loving. 

Ace. ama-nduniy loving. 

Abl. ama-nddy with or by loving. 

SUPINE. 

amdr'tum (in order), to love ; and amd'tUf to be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, ama-TiSy loving. 

Future, amd-turusy being about to love. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 



PRESENT. 



Sing, amdr^ I am loved. 



amd-rts, or re, thou art 
loved, 

amd-tiir, he is loved. 



Sing. «m-er, I am loved, or 
may be loved. 

am^riSy or am-tr^y thou 
art loved, or mayst 
be loved- 

am-^tHry he is loved, &c. 
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ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 



INDIOATIVB. 

Plur. amormilry we are loved. 
amormXnl, you are loved. 
amd-ntiirj they are loved. 



PBESENT. 

Plur. 



IMPERFECT. 



Sing. amd^dTy I was loved, or 
was being loved. 
amorhdrtSy or hare, thou 
wert loved, &c. 

amd-hdtUr, he was loved, 

&c. 
Plur. amd'hdmiiry we were 

loved, &c. 
anid'hdmtni, you were 

loved, &c. ■ 
amd'bantUr, they were 

loved, &c. 



Sing. 



SUBJUNCnVB. 

awr^milr, we are loved, 

&c. 
am-Smtnf, you are loved, 

&c. 
am-entitrj they are loved. 



amd-r^y I was, might 
be, or should be loved. 

anidr-reris, or rer^, thou 
wert. mightflt be, or 
shouidst be loved. 

amd-retitr, he was, &c. 



Plur. amdrremUr, we were, &c. 

amd-rBrntntf you were, 

&c. 
amd-rentHTy they were. 



• FUTURE. 

Sing. ama-bdVy I shall be loved. 
amO-bifris, or ^^r^, thou 

wilt be loved. 
amd'blt&r, he will.be 

loved. 
Plur. amd'hlmUr, we shall be 

loved. 
ama-blrnXnl, you will be 

loved. 
amd-bunt&r, they will be 

loved. 

PERFECT. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



Sing. amd-tHs (jA, um) sum, I 
was, or have been 
loved. 
amd'tHs (A, urn) ea, 
thou wert, or hast 
been loved. 
amd-tHs (&, um) eat, he 
was, or has been 
loved. 



Sing. 



amO^tHs {&, um) aim, I 
have been, or may 
have been loved. 

amd'tHa {&, um) m, thou 
hast been, &c. 

amd'tUs (A, um) sit, he 
has been, &c. 



THE VERB. 
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INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



PERFECT. 



Plur. ama^tl {ae, &) sumug, 

we were, &c. 
amd'tl (ae, &) estiSy you 

were, &c. 
amd'tl (ae, &) sunt, they 

were, &c. 



Plur. amd'tl (ae, &) simus, we 
have been, &c. 

amd-tl (ae, &) sitis, you 
have been, &c. 

amd'tl (ae, d) ntit, they 
have been, &c. 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing, ama-tus (a, um) eram, I 
had been loved. 



ama-tus (a, um) eras, 

thou hadstbeenloved. 
ama-tus (a, um) erat, he 

had been loved. 
Plur. ama-ti (ae, a) eramus, 

we had been loved, 
ama-ti (ae, a) eratts, you 

had been loved. 
ama-ti (ae, a) erant, they 

had neen loved. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



ama-tus (a, um) esseni, 

I had been, might, 

or should have been 

loved. 
ama-tus (a, um) esses, 

thou hadst been, &;c. 
ama-tus (a, um) esset, 

he had been, kc, 
ama-ti (ae, a) essemus, 

we had been, &c. 
ama-ti (ae, a) essetis, you 

had been, &c. 
ama-ti (ae, a) essent, 

they had been, &b. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing, ama-tus (a, um) ero, I 

shall have been loved. 

ama-tus (a, um) eris, 

thou wilt have been 

loved. 

ama-tus (a, um) erit, he 

will have been loved. 

Plur. ama-ti {ae, a) erimus, we 

shall have been loved. 

' amo'ti (ae, a) eritis, you 

will have been' loved. 

ama-ti (ae, a) erunt, they 

will have been lovea. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. 

Sing. amdrTg, be thou loved. 



FUTDRB. 

Sing. amd-t6r, thou shalt be 
loved. 

amd-t6r, he shall be 
loved. 
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TLEMTSrtAKT XATCf O&AMXAIL. 



IMPEBATITS. 



Phir. ama-mho, be ye kyred. 



Fhir. amd-tfimintj ye ahaD be 
lored. 
am^-iK^, they shall be 
loved. 



iNFnnnvB- 

Presenty amj-n, to be loved. 

Perfect^ ama-tum (amj um) etsej to have been loved. 

Pntorey ama-tutn iri, to be about to be loved. 



PABTICIPLES. 



Perfect. ama-tuSy a, tcm, loved. 

Gemnmve, amo'ndus, deserving or requiring to be loved. 



pRBsanr. 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 
ACnVB VOICE. 

Perpbct. Supine. IifFiNinyE. 

mdn-nu mdni-tum* mdnM'ip 



INDICATIVE. 

Sing, mdne^y I advise. 

mdnS'Sf thou advisest. 



mdng-t, he advises. 
Plur. mdnS-'iniUf we advise. 

mdni'tiSy you advise. 

mdnS'fitf they advise. 



StTBJUNOTIVB. 
PBESENT. 

Sing, mon^-amy I advise, or 

may advise. 
monS-dSy thou advisest, 

or mayst advise. 
moni'St, he advises, &c. 
Plur. mong-dmuSf we advise, 

&c. 
mon^-dtiSf you advise, 

&c. 
mon^-ant, they advise, 

&;c. 



niPEHFECI. 



Sing, mone-hamf I was advis- 
ing, or I advised. 

mani-bds, thou wert ad- 
vising, or advisedst. 

moni'b&tf he was advis- 
ing, &c. 



Sing, nums-rem, I advised, 
might, or should ad- 
vise. 

inon^-r^«,thou advisedst, 
mightst, or wouldst 
advise. 

mone-rH, he advised, &c. 



THB YBBB. 
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INDIOATIVB. 



IMPERFECT. 



Phxr, mone-hdmUs, we were Plur. 

advising, &c. 
mons - batUy you were 

advising, &;c. 
monS'banty they were 

advising, &c* 

FUTURE. 



Sing, mons-bo, I shall advise. 



mone-bUy thou wilt ad- 
vise. 

monB-taty he will advise, 

Plur. monS'bimiiSy we shall 

advise, 
mons-bttiSy you will adi- 

vise. 
mone - bunt, they will 

advise. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



PERFECT. 



Sing, mon-ul, I advised, or 
have advised. 

mon-Uistiy thou ad^ 
visedst, or hast ad- 
vised, 

mon'ility he advised, &c, 



Sing. 



Plur. 



Plur. mon-UXmUSy we advised, 

mon^iUstiSy you advised, 

mon-iterunty or erCy they 
advised, &c, 

PLUPERFECT. 

Sing, mon-u^rdmy I had ad- 
vised. 

mon^uirdgy thou hadst 
advised. 

mon^u^rdty he had ad- 
vised. 

E 



Sing. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

nKme-remuSy we advised^ 

&c. 
mone-retiSy you advised, 

&c. 
mone-renty they advised, 

kc, 

monl-titrus (a, um) sim, 
I shall, or may be 
about to advise. 

monht&rus (a, um) sisy 
thou wilt, or mayst 
be about to advise. 

monhtftrus (a, um) «7, 
he will, &c. 

mont'tnri (ae, a) simuSy 
we shall, &c. 

mo;tJ^^2^ri (o^, a) sitisy 
you will, &c. 

9?w»X^<«ri {ae, a) sint, 
they win, kc^ 

mon-u^niy I have, or 
may have advised. 

mon-iiSris, thou hast, or 
mayst have advised. 

mofi'U^rUy he has ad-r 

vised, &c. 
man-uSrtmiiSy we have 

advised, &c. 
fW(?»-tt^rfti;j, you have 

advised, &;c. 
mori'U^nty they have 

advised, &c. 

m(?n - uisseniy I had, 
might, or should have 
advised. 

man-uisses, thou hadst, 
mightst, or shouldst 
have advised. 

moU'UissH, he had ad- 
vised, &c. 
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ELEMENTARY LATIN aBAMMAR. 



INDICATIVB. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



PLVPEKFECT. 



Plur. mon-uSrdmiis, we had 
advised. 
mon'U^dt^f you had 

advised. 
mon-u^rant, they had 
advised. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing, mon-u^ro, I shall have 

advised. 
mon - uSris, thou wilt 

have advised. 
mon-ti^rU, he will have 

advised. 
Plur. mon'USrtmiUy we shall 

have advised. 
mon - uSritlSf you will 

have advisea. 
mo7i'U4rint, they will 

have advised. 



Plur. mon-uissemUSy we had 

advised, &c. 
mon-uissetts, you had 

advised, &c. 
man-uissent, they had 

advised, &c. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



PRESENT. 

Sing, moniy advise thou. 
Plur. monS-tey advise ye. 



IMPERATIVE. 

FUTURE. 

Sing, mone'to, thou shalt ad- 
vise. 
mo7ii-to, he shall advise. 
Plur. monS'idtef ye shall ad- 
vise. 
mone-ntOf they shall ad- 
vise. 



INPINITIVB. 

Present, m^»^-r^, to advise. 

Perfect, mdn^issg, to have advised. 

Future, mdn^tHrum (am, um) esse^ to be about to advise. 

GERUND. 

Gen. mone^ndiy of advising. 

Dat. mofie'Tidd, to advising. 

Ace. mane-ndum, advising. 

Abl. mone-^ndd, with, in, or by advising. 

SUPINE. 

moni'tum (in order), to advise ; mont-tUf to be advised. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, mone'fu, advising. 

Future, moni^tlirus, a, um, being about to advise. 



THE VERB. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 



Sing. monS-or, I am, or am 
bemg* advised. 
vnone-ris, or re, thou art 
advised. 



mone-titry he is advised. 

Plur. monS-mUr, we are ad- 
vised. 

mone-minl, you are ad- 
vised. 

mane-ntitr, they are ad- 
vised. 



Sing. wwrn^-Mr, I was advised, 
or was being advised. 

mone-bdrts, or bdre, thou 
wert advised, &c. 



mone-hatilr, he was ad- 
vised. 
Plur. mone-bdmUr, we were 
advised. 

mone-bdmMf you were 
advised. 

mone-bantur, they were 
advised. 



Sing, mon^-ar, I am advised, 
or may be advised. 

fhofie-driSy or dr^y thou 
art advised, or mayst 
be advised. 

mone-dtitr, he is advised, 
&c. 
Plur. mone-dmitr, we are ad- 
vised, &c. 

mone-^iTniHl, you are ad- 
vised, &c. 

mone - antitr, they are 
advised, &c. 

IMPERFECT. 

Sing. mon^'Tiry I was advised, 
might, or should be 
advised. 

mone - reriSy or rerCy 
thou wert advised, 
mightst, or shouldst 
be advised. 

mcme-retilry he was ad- 
vised, kc, 
Plur. mone-remiiry we were 
advised, &c. 

mone-remkniy you were 
advised, &c. 

mone-rentHry they were 
advised, &c. 



FUTURE. 

Sing, mone-bdry I shall be ad- 
vised. 

moni'bSriSy or b^^, thou 
wilt be advised. 

moni-bit'&ry he will be 
advised. 
Plur. mone-bimUry we shall be 
advised. 

monS'biminly you will 
be advised. 

mone - buntUry they will 

' be advised. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 
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ELEMENTABY LATIN GBAMMAR. 



INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



PERPEC!T. 



Sing, mont-tits (a, urn) sum^ I 

was, or have been 

advised. 
mont-tus (a, urn) eSj thou 

wert, or hast been 

advised. 
mon^tus (a, um) est, he 

was, &c. 
Plur. mont'ti (ae, a) sumits, 

we were, &c. 
mont-ti {aCf a) estis, you 

were, &c. 
moni-ti (aCf a) sunt, they 

were, &c. 



Sing, mont-tits (a, um) sinif I 
have been, or may 
have been advised. 

moni-tus (a, um) m, thou 
hast been, or mayst 
have been advised. 

moni-tys (a, um) sit, he 
has been, &c. 
Plur. moni-ti (ae, a) simus, we 
have been, &c. 

moni-ti {ae, a) sitis, you 
have been, &c, 

mont-ti (ae, a) sint, they 
have Deen, &c. 



Sing. 



PLUPERFECT. 

mont'tUs (a, um) eram, 
I had been advised. 



Plur. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



mont-tiis {a, um) eras, 

thou hadst been ad« 

vised, 
mo7it-ttts {a, um) erat, 

he had been advised, 
mont- ti {aCy a) eramus, 

we haii been advised, 
moni'ti (ae, a) eratis, 

you had been advised. 
monX'ti (ae^ a) erant, they 

had been advised. 

FUTURE PERFECT, 

monMUs (a, um) ero, I 

shall have been ad- 
vised. 
mont'tus (a,um ) m*,thou 

wilt have been advised, 
moni-tus {a, um) erit, he 

will have been, &c. 
mont'ti (ae, a) erimus, we 

shall have been, &c. 
moni'ti (ae, a) eritis, you 

will have been, &c. 
mont'ti(ae,a)erunt,thej 

wUl have been, &c. 



Sing, monMits (a, um) essem, 
I had been, might, 
or should have been 
advised. 
mont'tus (a, um) esses, 
thou hadst been, &c, 

mont-tus (a, um) esset, 

he had been, &;c. 
Plur. manl-ti (ae, a) essemus, 

we had been, &c. 
moni-ti (ae, a) essetis, 

you had been, &c. 
vumi'ti (ae, a) essent, 

they had been, &c, 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



THE VERB. 
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IMPEBATIYE. 
PRESENT. 

Sing. ««w^-r^, be thou advised. 



Plur. mone-mtnl, be ye ad- 
vised. 



FUTURE. 

Sing". monS-tor, thou shalt be 
advised. 
mone-tor, he shall be 
advised. 
Plur. mane-btmini, ye shall be 
advised. 
mone-ntory they shall be 
advised. 



INPINITIVE. 

Present, nwne'^^, to be advised. 

Perfect, mani^tum (anif um) esse, to have been advised. 

Future, moni^tum tri, to be about*to be advised. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect, mdnX^tUs, a, um, advised. 
Gerun(Hve, mdne-ndils, a^ um, deserving, or reqtdring to be 
advised. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 



l^RBSENT. 



PERFECT. 



SUPINE. 

leC'tum. 



INPINITIVB. 



INDICATIVE. 

Sing. leg-S, I read. 

leg-i-s^ thou readest. 

leg-^t, he reads. 
Plur. leg-X-mUs, we read. 
leg^X'tXs, you read. 
leg^u-nt, they read. 



SUBJUNCTIVE, 

Present. 

Sing, leg-am, I read, or may 
read. 
leg-ds, thou readest, or 

mayst read. 
leg-dt, he reads, &;c. 
Plur. leg-amUs, we read, &c. 
leg-dtU, you read, &;c. 
leg-ant, they read, &c. 

imperfect. 



Sing. Ug-hham, I read, or was 
reading. 
leg '6 -has, thou readest, 
or wert reading. 

leg-S-bdt, he reed. &c. 



Sing, leg^^-rem, I read, might, 
or should read. 

leg-' ^' res, thou readest, 
mightst, or wouldst 
read. 

leg-S-rU, he read, &c. 
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ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 



INDIOATIVB. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Plur. leg-i-hdmitSf we re&djkc, 
leg-e-batiSj you read, &c. 
Ug-i-banty meyread, &c. 



IMPEKFECT. 

Plur. Z^^-^-re»i^,weread, &c. 
leg-^-retis, you read, &c. 
leg-^-rentj mej read, &c. 



FUTURE. 



Sing, leg-anij I shall read. 



kg-es, thou wilt read. 

kg'^tf he will read. 
Plur. leg-emilSf we shall read. 
leg-SttSy you will read. 
leg-ent, they will read. 



Sing. lec-tHrHs (a, urn) sim, I 

shall, or may be about 

tor^. 
leO'tHrus (a, um) sis, 

thou wilt, or mayst 

be about to read. 
lec-tUnts (tty um) sit, he 

will, &c. 
Plur. leC'tUri (ae, a) simus, we 

shall, &c. 
leC'tUri (ae, a) sitis, you 

will, &c. 
leC'turi {ae, a) sint, they 

will, &€. 



PERFECT. 



Sing, leg -I, I read, or have 

read. 
leg-istt, thou readst, or 

hast read. 
leg-U, he read, or has 

read. 
Plur. leg-imUSf we read, or 

have read. 
kg-istts, you read, or 

have read. 
leg-erunt, or ?r^, they 

read, or have read. 



Sing. leg-Mm, I have read, or 
may have read. 

leg-^XSf thou hast read, 
or mayst have read. 

leg'SHty he has read, &c. 

Plur. leg-^tmuSj we have read, 

&c. 
leg-Sritts, you have read, 

&c. 
leg-^rint, they have read, 

&;c. 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing, leg-^ram, I had read. 



leg-^rds, thou hadst read. 



leg-^dt, he had read. 



Sing, kg'issem, I had, might 

have, or shoidd have 

read. 
leg - issis, thou hadst, 

mightst, or wouldst 

have read. 
leg-issHy he had read, 

&c. 



THE YEIIB. 
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INDICATIVE. 

Plur. leg-admits, we had read. 
leg-SrdUSy you had read. 
kg-iranty they had read. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PLUPESFECT. 

Plur. fe^-tMm^, we had read, 

&c. 
UgMsetXSj you had read, 

&c. 
leg-issent, they had read, 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing. ^^-^(>, I shall have read. 
l^-Ms, thou wilt have 

read. 
leg-iritf he will have 

read. 
Plur. 2^^-Mm^^, we shall have 

read. 
Ug'^ttlSy you will have 

read. 
leg-Mat, they will have 

read. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



PRESENT. 



Sing, leg-^, read thou. 
Plur. leg-^te, read ye. 



IMPERATIVE. 

FUTURE. 

Sing, leg-i-to, thou shalt read. 

leg-i-tOf he shall read. 
Plur. leg-l'tote, you shall read. 

leg-u-nto, they shall read. 

INFINITIVE. 



Present, leg-^^, to read. 

Perfect, UgAsse, to have read. 

Future, Uc-turum {am, urn) esse, to be about to read. 

GERUND. 

Gen. leg-e-ndl, of reading. 
Dat. leg-e-ndo, to reading. 
Ace. leg-e-ndum, reading. 
Abl. leg-e-ndd, with, by, or in reading. 

SUPINE. 

lec-tum (in order) to read ; lec-tU, to be read. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, leg-e-ns, reading. 
Puture, lec-tUrus, about to read. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 



INDICATIVB. 

Sing. leg-OTy I am read. 

leg-^-ris, or r^, thou art 

read. 
leg^tH/Tj lie is read. 

Plur. leg-^C-mH/r, we are read. 

leg-^i'^mXnl, yoa are read. 

leg-njHitii/r, they are read. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PBEBEMT. 

Sing, leg-dr, I am read, or I 

may be read. 
leg-drls, thou art read, 

or mayst be read. 
leg-dtitr, he is read, or 

may be read. 
Plur. leg-dm'&ry we are read, 

or may be read. 
Ieg*dm1ni^ you are read, 

or may be read. 
leg'^ntUr, they are read, 

or may be read. 



Sing. leg'S'h&r, I was read, or 
was being read. 

kg-e-barUf or bdrif, 

Plur. leg-S-^dmUr, 
i^-e-bdmlnh 
l^^'bantUr* 



IMPERFECT. 

Sing, leg'ff'-rgr, I was read, 
might be read, or 
should be read. 
kg-S-T^Uy or rere» 

Plur. l^'H'-rimUr, 
leg^if-rSmXril, 



PUTUBE. 



Sing, leg-dr, I shall be read. 

leg'irUy or M. 

leg^itUr, 
Plur. legSmUr, 

leg'imlnl, 

leg^entUr* 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



Sing* leO'tHs (a, uni) sum, I 
was read, or have 
been read. 
leC'tus {a, um\ es, 
ko-tus (a, urn) eat, 
Plur. ko'ti (aCf a) sumus, 
lec'ti laCf a) estis. 
lec'ti {a€f a) sunt. 



PBRFECr. 

Sing, kc'-tus (a, urn) sim^ I 
have, or may have 
been read. 
kc'tus (cLy urn) sis, 
kC'tus (a, um) sit, 
Plur, leC'ti (ae, a) simus, 
kC'ti (ae, a) sitis, 
leO'ti (aey a) sint. 



THE VERB. 
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INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Sing. kC'tus {a, um) eram, I 
had been read. 



PLUPERFECT. 

Sing, kc-tus (a, um) essem, I 
had been, might, or 
should have been 
read. 



ieC'tus (a, um) eras, 
lec'-tus (a, um) erat, 
Plur. leoti (aCy a) eramus, 
leC'ti lae, a) eratis, 
lec-ti (ae, a) eranU 



leotus (a, um) esses, 
lec-tus (a, um) esseL 
Plur. lec-ti (ac, a) essemus, 
lec'i 
kc- 



>ti (ae, a) essetis. 
>ti (ae, a) essent. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 



Sing, kc^tus (a, um) ero, I 
shall have been read. 

kc-tus (Of um) eris, 

kC'tus (a, um) erit, 
Plur* kc'ti iacy a\ erimus, 

kc-'ti (aef a) eritis. 

kc-ti (atf, a) erunt. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



IMPERATIVE. 



PRESENT. 

Sing. kg-Mj be thou read* 
Plur, kg-^min^ be ye read. 



I 



FUTURE. 

Sing. kg^t^tdTf thou shalt be 
read. 
kg^i'tdTy he shall be read. 
Plur. kg-e-minly ye shall be 
read. 
kg-u-ntor, they shall 
be read. 



INFINITIVE. 



Present, kg-l, to be read. 

Perfect, kc-tum (am, um) esse, to have been read. 

Future, kc-tum iriy to be about to be read. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Perfect, kc^&Sj o, um, read. 

Gerunifive, kg-e-ndus, a, wm, requiring, or deserving to be 
read. 
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rOITBTH COVJITGATION. 



ACTITE TOICK. 



audt^. 






scnsfEm 
audi^um. 



irfistiite: 



nrmcATiTE. 
Bing. audi^f I hear. 

Pltir. avdi-mlU. 
audutiM, 
audi-u-^t. 



SUBJUirCTIYE. 



Sing^. audlNim, I hear, or may 
hear. 

audi-dt, 

audi-dt, 
Plnr. audirdmlU. 

audi'diU. 

audi-ant. 



IMPEBFECI* 



Sing. audi^9'bam, I heard, or 
wa« hearing. 

audUi'bas, 

audUi-b&t 
Plur. audi'^'4>dtnits» 

audi'i'bdtU. 

audi'i'bant 



Sing. aii<f7-rer7i,I heard, might, 
or should hear. 

audl-rifL 
Plur. audirrem&s, 
audl'-rBtU. 
audl^ent. 



FUTUBB. 



Sing, audi^m^ I shall hear. 



Plur. atid)l-lm««. 
audi'HlB. 
audh^nt 



Sing. atMf{-^i^rtt« (a, urn) sim, 
I shall; or may be 
about to hear. 
audl^Urus (a, unCS sis. 
audl-turus (a, um) sit 
Plur. audl-turi {ae, a) simus. 
audl'turi {ae, a) sitis. 
avdUturi (ae, a) sint. 



PEBPECT. 



Sing, otidl-^, I heard, or have 
heard. 

Plwr« mtdUvtmdt. 

ttMrff-vfruiil, or v9r^. 



Sing. au(ff - v^'rn, I have 
heard, or may have 
heard. 
audf-viris, 
audl^friL 
Phir. audUvMmUs, 
otull-vMfir. 
oMdl^vMnL 



THE yERB. 
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INDICATIVB. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



PLirPE&FECT. 



Sing. audi^ram,lhadhesixd. 



audi'Virds, 
audi'V^dt, 
Plur. audl-v^dmils, 
audi'V^rdtls, 
audi-virant» 



Sing. au^{-vt««6m, I had heard, 
or I might or should 
have heard. 
audl'Visses, 
audf'Vi8s8t, 
Plur. audUmsaemUs. 
audl-vissetis, 
audl-vissent. 



FUTURE PEEFECT. 

Sing. audi'V^o, I shall have 
heard. 

atLdi-v^rts, 

audl-v^U. 
Plur. audl-viHrnUs* 

audf-v^ritls, 

audl-v^rint. 



The suhjunctive is wanting. 



PRESENT. 

Sing. aud%, hear thou. 
Plur. attdl^t^, hear ye. 



IMPERATIVE. 

FUTURE. 

Sing, audl'to, thou shalt hear. 

audi'to, he shall hear. 
Plur. audl-tdt^, you shall hear. 

audf'U-nto, they shall 
hear. 



INFINITIVE. 

Present, audl^^, to hear. 

Perfect, audl-viss^, to have heard. 

Future, audi'tHrum (am, urn) esse, to be about to hear. 

GERUND. 

Gen. audl-e-ndl, of hearing. 
Dat. audi-e-nddj to hearing. 
Ace. audi-^-ndunij hearing. 
Abl. attdi-e-nddy with, by, or in hearing. 

SUPINE. 

audl'tum (in order), to hear ; atidt'til, to hear. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, audi-e-ns, hearing. 
Future, aud%-turu8j about to hear. 
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FA88IYE VOICE. 



INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



PBESBNT. 



Sing, audi-ar, I am heard. f Sing. audUHr^ I am heard, or 

may be heard. 



audi^\8, or ri, 
audi-tUr, 
Plur. audi-mHr. 
audl-mfnl, 
audi-U'Titur, 



audi-dfis, 
audi-dtUr, 
Plur. audi-^miir, 
audi-dmlnJ, 
audi-untUr, 



Sing, atid^s-bar, I was heard, 
or being heard. 

audi'S-hdrU, or hdrg^ 
audi-B'tdtUr, 
Plur. audi'E-hdmnr, 
audUS'hdmlni, 
audi'B-bantilr, 



IMPERFECT. 

Sing, audi-r^rj 1 was heard, 
might, or should be 
heard. 
audi'-rSrtSf or reri, 
audi-rStUr, 
Plur. audi-rgmilr* 
audi-remtnu 
audi^rentUr, 



FUtURE. 

Sing, at/^i^^r, I shall be heard* 

audi-erts. 

audi'ltiir, 
Plur. audi^mUr, 

audi^im^nh 

audi-entar. 



The subjunctive is wanting* 



PERFECT. 



Sing, audi-t'&s (a, urn) sum, I 
was heard, or have 
been heard. 
audi^tus itty umS es, 
audi-tus (a, um) est, 
Plur. audl-tl {ae, a) sumus, 
audp-ti (aey a) estis, 
audi-ti \as^ a) sunt. 



Sing* 



Plur. 



audH-tiis (a, um) sim, 1 
have been heard, or 
may have been heard. 
audirtus (a, um) sis, 
audi'tus (a, um) sit* 
audl'tl (oBy a) simus, 
auduti (ae, a) sitis, 
audi-ti \ae, a) sint. 



THE VEBB. 
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INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNC3TIVE. 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing, audt-tus (a, um) eram, I 
had been heard. 



audp-tus (a, um) eras» 
audu-tus \a, um) erat. 
Plur. audi-U (acy a) eramus, 
audu-ti lae, a) eratis. 
audi-ti (aej a) erant. 



Sing, audf-tils (a^ um) essem, 
I had been heard, 
might, or should have 
been heard. 
audi'tus {a, um) esses, 
audi-tus (a, um) esset 
Plur. audi-tl iae, d\ essemus, 
audi-ti lae, a) essetis, 
audi-ti (aej a) essent. 



FUTURE PEBFECT. 



Sing, audt-tits (a, um) ero, I 
fihall have been heard. 

audi-tus {fly um\ eris, 

audi-tus (a, um) erit, 
Plur. audi-ti (ac, a) erimus, 

audi-ti (ae, a) eritis. 

audi-ti \aey a) erunt. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



IMPEBATIVE. 
PRESENT. 

Sing, audl-rS, be thou heard. 



Plur. audin>miniy be ye heard. 



FUTURE. 



Sing, audi-tdr, thou shalt be 
heard. 
audt-tdr, he shall be 
heard. 
Plur. audi-emtnl, ye shall be 
heard. 
audi-untdr, they shall be 
heard. 



iNFiNrrrvE. 



Present, audi-H, to be heard. 

Perfect, audl-tum (am, um) esse, to have been heard. 

Future, audl-tum iri, to be about to be heard. 



PABTICIPLES. 



Perfect, audl-tHs (a, um), heard. 

Gerundive, audl^e-ndilSy deserving, or requiring to be heard. 
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DEPONENT VERBS. 

133. Deponent verbs being" in form passives, are conjugated 
like them, and follow the lour regular conju^tions. Those 
whose stems end in a, e, and f, lollow the nrst, second, and 
fourth conju^tions, and all the rest belong to the third. But 
the conjugation of a deponent verb has more forms than the 
ordinary passive; for it has not only the supine and the 
gerund, but also four participles : the participle present — as Aor- 
tans (admonishing), denoting the action in progress: perfect 
hortatus (admonished), denoting the action as completed; future 
hortaturus (about to admonish), describing an action as future ; 
and the gerundive hortandus (to be admonished), which has a 
passive meaning, and accordingly is formed only £rom those 
deponents which have a transitive signification. In the neuter 
gender, however, it occurs also from mtransitive verbs. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 
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FECULIAB AND CONTRACTED FORMS OF CONJUGATION. 

135. The perfects ending in vi, as well as the tenses formed 
from them (namely, the pluperfect, future perfect, and the infi- 
nitive perfect), sometimes appear in a syncopated form — ^that 
is, the V is thrown out, and tne two vowels thus following one 
another are contracted into one. This is the case — 

1. When in the first coi\iu^ation vi or ve is followed by r or « the v is 
omitted, and the a of the stem is contracted with i or « into a — ^as 
amdsH, amdsse^ am&rim, amdrunt^ amdranif amdro, for amavisti, ama- 
visse, amaverim^ anuwerunt, amaveram^ and amavero. The same is the 
case with verbs of the second and third coi^jugations forming their 
perfects in {i)vi — ^as flSstU^ firunt^ flSram, &c. ; nesH^ nestis, nirunt ; 
ddiram, decresse for ftevistiSf fleverunt^ fieoeram^ &c. ; nevisti^ nevistis^ 
neverunt; deleveram^ decrevisse. So also «im, «tnV, for siveriSy siverit, 
from 8tno^ I allow. Perfects en<ting in (o)vi are generally not con- 
tracted, and the only verbs in which a contraction does occur are 
novi (from nosoo) and the compounds of moveo — as nSstif ndruni^ 
nOram, twrim^ for novisti, noverunt, noveram, noverim (but we never 
find noro for novero); commdsse for oommovissey from commoveo, 

2. In verbs maMng their perfect in (t)vi, the v is simply thrown out 
when s follows — ^thus audivisse^ audivissem^ become audiisse, audiis- 
sem; but here also the double i may be contracted into one — as 
audlsse, audlssem; so also petisse orpettisae^ from peto, perf. petwi. In 
those forms where the v is followed by e, the vis thrown out without 
any contraction taking place — as audwrunty audieram^ dmerunt^ deji- 
nieram, quaeneram, for audivertmt^ audweram^ desiverunt^ defmvoeram^ 
ouaesiveram, 

3. In the third person plural of the perfect indicative active we very 
often find the termination ere for erunt — as amavere, monuire^ legere^ 
andivire^ for amavenmi, monuiruntf legirunt, audidrufd. Poets some- 
times use the termination erunt with the e short — as stetihrunt for 
st^runL 

The second person singular in passive and deponent verbs generally 
ends in rie ; but another termination equaJly common is re — as ama- 
baris and amabare; amarerisy amarere ; amaheris^ amabere ; in the second 
person of the present indicative, however, the termination re occurs 
very rarely — as arbitrare for arbitraris. In the fourth conjugation re is 
never used for ris in the present indicative. 

Verbs of the third coxnugation, of which the stem ends in a conso- 
nant, usually take e in the present imperative; but the verbs dico^ I 
say ; duoo, I lead ; fa&Oy I do ; and fero, 1 bear, form their imperatives 
without e — as die, due, fac, fer. The same is the case in their com- 
pounds — as educ, from eduoo ; affer and refer, from affero and refero, 
XH facio, only those compounos follow tnis rule in which the a is 
retained — as ocdefac from caUfado ; but all the other compounds in 
which the a is changed into i are regularly formed — as oonfioe, perfice, 
^^Hce^ ftt)m cot^ao, perfcio, ^gido. 

Many verbs of the third and fourth conjugations take u as the con- 
necting vowel instead of e in forming the gerundive. This is done 
especiaJly when i precedes — ^as fao-i-Zndus for faei-e-ndus ; poti-u-ndus 

P 
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for poti-e^-ndut ; but we also find divid-u-ndtu^ reg^Urndua^ for dirid-e- 
ndu»^ reff-e-ndus; and dic-tt-ndua for die-e-ndus. 

Some verbs, chiefly intransitive (both active and deponent), form 
ft sort of participle in bundtu^ a, vm. In the first conjugation, where 
this form occnrs most frequently, bundut is added to the stem — as 
cunela-4imidta, delS)era4hindu$, mirorbnndua, &o. In the third conjugation 
either imeis prefixed to bimdua — m fur-i'bundut^ mor-i-btundua^frem-^- 
bunduBj trem-e^ndm. In the second and fourth conjugations such 
participles scarcely ever occur. Their meaning is like that of the 
present participle, but somewhat stronger ; so t^At furibundta is 'ftill 
of Airpr,* whereas/vrmf is onl^ ' furious/ When they are derived firom 
transitive vwbs they may, like other participles, govern the case of 
their verb. 



CONJUGATION BT PEBIPBEASIS OB CIBCUMLOCUTION. 

136. A conjugation by circumlocution might be formed by 
means of the verb esse in conjunction with any participle: but 
the Latin language does not possess that conjugation which is 
formed in English by means of the participle present and the 
verb e*«c ; so that * I am loving,' * I was loving, &c. cannot be 
expressed in Latin otherwise ^an by the simple forms amo^ 
amabam, &c. 

187. Esse, in combination with the participle perfect passive, 
is used to form some of the ordinary tenses of the passive 
voice, as perf. amatus sum and amatus sim ; pluperf. amatuH 
eram ana amatus essem; iiit. perf. amatus ero; in&i. perf. 
amatum esse. But instead of sum, eram, ero, and esse, we also 
find the foTmBfui,fueramyfuero, BXid^uisse, in quite the same 
sense as the forms of the tenses denotmg an incomplete action ; 
so that amatus sum is equivalent to amatus fui, amatus eram 
to amatus fueram, amatus ero to amatus fuero, and amatum 
esse to amatum fuisse. Hence, as far as form is concerned, we 
here have a complete periphrastic conjugation. 

138. A real and complete periphrastic conjugation is formed 
by means of the verb esse with the participfe future active. 
Throughout this conju^tion the action is represented as one 
that will take place, or is to take place ; e. g, — 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVB. 



Present, dicturus sum, I am 
about to say. 

Imperfect, dicturus eram, I 
was about to say. 



Present, dicturus sim, I am 
about to say, or 
may be about to 
say. 

Imperfect, dicturus essem, I 
was, might be, or 
should be, about 
to say. 



IBRSanLAB PEBFECTS AND SUPINES. 
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INDICATIVE. 

Future, dicturus ero, I shall 
he about to say. 

Perfect, dicturusfui, I was, 
or have been, 
about to say. 

Pluperfect, dicturus fueram, I 
had been about 
to say. 

Fut. Perf. dicturus fuero, I 
shall have been, 
&c. 



SDBJUNCSTIVB. 

No future. 

Perfect, dicturus fuerim, I 
have been, or 
may have been, 
about, &c. 

Pluperfect, dicturus fuissem^ I 
had been, might, 
or should have 
been, about, ko. 

No future perfect. 



* No paflsive can be fonned of this periphrastic coi\ingatioii ; but its 
place may be supplied by longer circumlocutions — as Juturum est ut 
dioaiur, orineoe»tut dioaiur ; pUurvm erat, or in eo erat td dioeretur^ &o, 

139. A second real and complete periphrastic conjugation is 
formed by means of the verb esse combined with the neuter of 
the gerundive ; and in this conjugation the action is invariably 
represented as necessarv, and the person by whom it is to be 
performed is expressed by the dative case ; e, g* — 

INDICATIVE. 

Present, nUki seribendum est, I must write. 

Lnperfect, mihi seribendum erat, I was obliged to write. 

Future, mihi seribendum erii, I shall be obliged to write. 

Perfect, miM seribendum fuU, I was, or have been, obliged to write. 

Pluperfect, mihi scrthendtan fuerai, I had been obliged to write. 

Fut. Perf. mihi seribendum fuerit, I shall have been obliged to write. 

In like manner are ftnmed the subjunctive — as seribendum sit, seri- 
bendum esset. seribendum fuerit, seribendum Juisset, and the infinitive, 
seribendum /uisse. 



VEBBS OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION FOBMING THEIR PERFECT 
AND SUPINE DIFFERENTLY FROM THE GENERAL RULE. 

140. Many verbs do not form the perfect and supine according 
to the rules kid down in 128, 129, and 130. Sometimes there 
is a difference in the termination which is appended to the 
stem, sometimes the stem itself undergoes a change, and some- 
times both kinds of irregularities appear in the same verb. 
Thus JuvOf instead of juva-vi, makes its perfect juvi, and 
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instead of its supine /utTa/um, makes jutum. Again, frango 
makes its perfect fregi, and its supine /rcur^iim. But whatever 
the apparent irregularity in the perfect and supine may be, the 
tenses farmed from, these two are derived £rom them according 
to the general rules. (131, b and d.) 

1. We shall in the sabjoined lists give only the simple verbs, 
because, generaJly speakings deriyative and oompoimd verbs are con- 
jugated like tbe simple ones. Where, however, the compounds present 
any difference, they are added. There will be found some verbs which 
have either no perfect or no snpine, or neither of them, and generally 
in such cases the tenses derivea fix>m those two do not exist. 

2. The irregolarities (so called) of which we are here speaking have 
mostly arisen from the net, that the perfect and supine are formed from 
a more ancient and simpler stem than that which appears in the present ; 
the stem of the present being extended and increased. This extensiop 
or increase of the stem consiats most frequently — 1. Li the addition oni 
vowel (a,«,or t) to it — as son (sono, sound), increased who, but the perfect 
AMttt, and the supine mmitum ; rid (rideo, lao^h), increased ride, but 
the perfect nn, and the supine ritum ; ven (vemb, come), increased vSnij 
but the perfect vent, supine ventum : 2. In the addition of » to the stem 
— as gi, strengthened ain («mo, allow), perfect twi, supine tiUum ; or in 
the insertion of n before the final consonant of the stem, the n beiuff 
sometimes, for reasons of euphony, changed into m — BBjrang (originu 
stem /hi^), frango (I break), but perfect /fi?<;^ supine /roc/um ; rump 
(original stem rtn>\ rwmpo (break), but perfect rupt, supine ruptum, 
A few verbs iilso have a reduplication in the present, whicn disappears 
in the perfect and supine — as gv-gno, perfect genm, supine geniium (from 
the stem gen) ; ri-sto, perfect afUi, supine statwn (from the stem s/o.) 

The verbs uro (ussi, tutum) and gero (aesai, geitum) have not an 
extended stem, but s of the stem is only changed into its equivalent r 
in the present. S(mie other merely apparent irregularities in the per- 
fect and supine arise simply from the concurrence of the final letter of 
the stem with the s and t with which the terminations of the perfect 
and supine begin. The supine sometimes adds the termination turn to 
the stem without the connecting vowel, where, according to analogy, 
we should expect Hum. 

141 The following verbs of the first conjugation and their 
compounds form their perfect and supine in ut and Itum, as if 
they belonged to the second conjugation : — 

crfyOf eripui, crefiUum^ sound harshly. 

^^««5P0, {rf^^.;' dUcrefiUum, differ. 

increpo, ]»««^V«>' Uner^aium, or ,^ 

dibOf cUbutf cUbUumj lie down. 

When compounds of cubo take m before 6, as in inoumbOf they follow 
the third conjugation. 
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difmo, diknui^ difmXium^ tame, or subdue. 

adw, sSnuif aSnltum^ sound (part. ftit. aihUttflrus,) 

tSno^ tdntti^ tifnttum, thunder. Jrttono has a partic. mtonatut. 

v^to, v&uif v^fUum, forbid. 

142. The following have the supine either regular, or throw 
out the vowel a: — 



mKco, mXcai, 



dart, glitter, 
dart forth. 



d^anlcOj dMcawif dlmlccttum^ fight. 

f?0o, sfcttt, aecttttn^ cut (partic. fat. seecUunu,) 

nSoOy nScavi, n^oc^tttm^ kill ; but eneco has enecui and eMcavt\ 

as well as enecui, eneetum, 

143. The following are pecuUar : — 



pdto, 
do. 



jutum, support, assist (partic. tatjitcaturtts.) 

{lavatum, 
lautuniy wash. The infinitive is lavh'e or lavare. 
Mum, 



pdtdvi, 
dUdi, 



(pSium, or 
{potdtunij 



obtiiti, 

praesktif 

antest^ti. 



drink. Patits means both 
haying drunk and being 
drunk. 

diUttm,inf,ddref give. Many of the compounds 

of do belong to the third 
coinugation — as reddo, 
addo. 

stand. 

oppose. 

perform, excel (part. taLprae- 

stand before. [sicUurus.) 

be at a distance. 

fold. 

double. 



ntdUutn, 

obsfUitntf 

praesfUumy 



sto, 

obsto, 

praekoj 

cmiesto, 

distoy 

plico, 

dupidco, dupH^lcaviy dupficaittm, 

''^' l^q*'" {'&::::'" »pp'y- 

The verbs juro (s^ear) and ooeno (sup) have a perfect participle 
which, like poim, has an active meaning— ^ro^, * one who has sworn,* 
and coenahu, * one who has supped.* 



VERBS OF THE SECOND CONJUGATION FOEmNG THEIR PERFECT 
AND SUPINE DIFFERENTLY FROM THE GENERAL RULE. 

144. Many verbs of the second conjugation are defective, 
havinff no supine, and many have neither perfect nor sijpine, 
nor of course any of the forms derived from them. Their 
irregularity consists in either the perfect or supine, or both 
of mem, being formed as in verbs of the thira conjugation. 
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The short t before tuni is sometimes thrown out. Verbs 
having v before the e of the stem are contracted in the perfect 
and supine — as moveo, mOvi, mdtum, for mdvui, mdvUum, 

145. The following form the perfect by adding vi, and the 
supine by adding turn to the stem, like the regular verbs of &e 
first and fourth conjugations, except that e before turn is some-' 
times changed into i; — 



dSleOf 

neOf 

compleo (from the ) 
oD8oletejt)feo), ) 



dilivi, 
ftSvi, 



vi* 



VMO, 



aboleo^ 

inoleOf 
obsoleo. 



inolSvi^ 
obsolivi^ 



^compleium^ 
vietum^ 

eatoletum, 
( inolStum^ or 

obBoJitum^ 



destroy, 
weep. 

BpilL 

fill up. 

hoop a vesseL 

aboush. 

fade. 

come into use. 

become obsolete. 



146. Verbs in which the e of the stem is preceded by v form 
the perfect and supine by contraction, the perfect ending in t'i, 
and the sunine in turn, which terminations are added to the 
stem after me removal of the e : — 



vdveo, 
pHveo^ 

ferveo^ 
conniveo^ 



favt\ 
fovi, 

pdvif 



/autuniy 

mdtum^ 
vOtuniy 



i/ervit or 
i/erbuif 
( oonidvi, or 
( oonniwi. 



take care. 

fisbvour. 

cherish. 

move. 

vow. 

dread. 

glow, boil, 
wink, connive. 



147. The following have the perfect regular, but throw out 
the vowel i before turn of the supine :— 



dUceOf 

fttisceoy 

iorreo^ 
sorbeOf 
censeOf 



ddcui^ 
mitouL 



mix. 



doctunij teach. 

tentum, hold. 
( mistum, or 
\miatum^ 

tostum, toast. 

iorptunif sip. [pass, also censitus, 

aentumt vuue, believe* The part, perf 

148. The following make the perfect in t, and the supine in 
sum : — 
prandeo, prandi^ pransum^ breakftst (partio. pransusy havinjB^ 



torruij 
sorbutf 
tentuiy 



aSdoo^ tldi^ 

video, ifidi, 
aMdeOf stridi^ 



pransum^ 

aessuntf 

visunif 



sit. 
see. 



[breakffksted.) 



whistle, hiss (also strido, ttridire,) 



149. The following form the perfect and supine in the same 
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manner, but take a reduplication in the perfect, which, how- 
ever, does not occur in their compounds : — 

mordeOf mdmordif mormniy bite. 

pendeOf p^pendL pensum^ hang. 

spondeo, spifponaiy sponsuniy engage to ^ve. 

iondeOy tdtondi, ioTisum, shear. 

160. The following make the perfect in si, and the supine in 
turn : — 

aticfeo, awei^ audum^ increase. 

inkulffeOj indidti, induUum^ indulge. 

UtrqueOf torsi^ tortum, twist. 

151. Verbs which have the perfect in si, and the supine in 
sum : — 



ardeo, 
kaereOf 

mdneo, 
muiceOf 
mtdgeo^ 
rideo, 

tergeo^ 

162. The 
supine : — 
aigeo, 

fulgeo, 
turgeOf 


arsi, 
haesiy 
jussi^ 
tnansif 
mvlsi, 
muUif 
me, 
stidsif 
iersi, 

following 

alHf 
Mm, 
fulsi, 
tursi, 
ursi^ 
Ittm, 
Ittxi, 


arsum, bum. 
haesum, cling. 
jussum^ command. 
mansum^ remain. 
mulsum, stroke, caress. 
muisum^ milk. 
risum^ laugh. 
sudsum^ advise. 
tersum, wipe. 

make the perfect in si, but have no 




freeze with cold, 
shine brightly. 

eii7oU 








press, urge. 


urgeOf 
luceo, 
lugeo. 






mourn. 



153. The following are peculiar : — 
' deo^ ctvt, cUum^ stir up ; also, cto, cire^ tfUum, 

aueleo, ausus sum, venture (a semi-deponent.) 

gaudeOf gavisus sum^ rejoice, 

soleo^ solitus sum^ — — am in the habit, 

164. Verbs (mostly intransitive) which have neither perfect 
nor supine : — 



adoleo, kindle. 
aveo, desire. 
ccUveo^ am bald. 
oaneOf am gray. 
c^r'eo, wag the taiL 
denseo, grow thick. 
fiSneo^ am yellow. 
foeteo, stink. 
A^&eo, am dull. 
hvmeo, am damp. 
lacteo^ suck. 



liveo^ am pale. 

(ml^o), immtneo, am imminent. 

maereo, mourn. 

poUeo, am strong. 

promineo, am prominent. 

r^fvdeo, shine. 

sotUeOf gush forth. 

squdleo, am dirty. 

vveOf am juicy. 

viSgeo, am gay. 
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155. The following deponents of the second conjugation form 
their supines irregularly : — 

fiUeor^ fas9umy confess. 

profUeoTy professumj profess. 

fniA^eor, m^ritum and miaertum^ pity. 

reor, rdium^ think. 



VERBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION FORMING THEIR PERFECT 
AND SUPINE DIFFERENTLY FROM THE GENERAL RULE. 

166. In treating of verbs of the third conjugation, it is par- 
ticularly necessary to remember the general rules respecting 
the formation of the perfect and supine. It was observed that 
verbs, whose stem ends in u (or r), form their perfect by simply 
adding i to the stem, and the supine by adding turn — as minuo, 
perf. minui, sup. minntum ; solvo, solvit solGtum, 

167. The following verbs of this kind are regular, but want 

the supine : — 

arguoy I accuse (argvtuSf clear, is an adjective.) 

/tf o, pay, atone for (has, however, a part. fiit. luiturus. Some compounds 

form the supine regularly — as abtutumf dilutum^ elutum, perlutum^ &c.) 
(nuo, nod) occurs only in the compounds adnuo^ abnuo^ renuo ; hut 

aJbnno has a part. fiit. abnuiturua. 
congruo, agree; and ingruo, penetrate. 
metuo, fear. 
pluo (generally impersonal), rain; the perfect is sometimes pluvi, instead 

of j^tft. 

ruo, fiEill, has a part. fat. rultjirus^ and rarely a part. perf. riUuSf though 
in compounds this is the common form — as dirtUits, obriUus, 

168. The following three verbs are irregular : — 

jfhto^ ftancif fluaium^ flow. 

airuo^ strtiofi, structunif huild, pile up. 

vivo, viad, vtctum, live. 

159. Verbs in which the vowel i is inserted in the present 
after the stem, form the perfect and supine from the pure stem 
without the i — as 

cdpio, cSpi, captum, take. 

(xm&ipio, concgpi, conceptum, conceive. 

fUcio, fld^ factum, malie, do. 

The passive of facio is fio, and so also in its compounds, except 
in those compounded with a preposition, for they are regular — as 
perficio, per/id, per/edum, passive perficior, QynfidOy however, has 
sometimes conjimor, and sometimes confio ; and defido hoth deficwr 
and defw, 

jado, jgdf jadum, ^ When jado is compounded with a pre- 

position, the a IB changed into t — as conjido, in^ido, 
fddiOf fSdi, fossum, dig. 
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{lacio occurs only in compound verbs, as) — 

allicio, allexif aUectum^ allure; but dido makes 

* eUcui^ elldUum. 

pario^ piipiri^ partunif bring forth, get; part. fttt. 

quatio, {qttassi not used), qttassum, shake. {pariturus, 

concuHo^ concussty coTictissum, shake together. 

(specio or spicio only in compounds.) 
(ispicio, aspeaii, aspedum, 

160. The following are irregTilar : — 

c&pio, cUptvi, cSpUum, desire, 

/^o, fugi, fUffaum, flee. 

rdpioj rdpui^ rapinm, snatch. 

161. Verbs ending in bo and po form the perfect in psiy and 
the supine in ptunij according to the laws of euphony — aa 
scriboj scripsi, scriptum ; glubo^ glupsi, giuptum. 

162. The following form exceptions : — 
{cumbo only in compounds.) 

incumbo, incubui, ineubitum^ lie upon. 

rumpOy rUpi, ruptum, break. 

strSpo, strSpui^ str^pUum^ make a noise. 

btho, btin, drink. 

lambOf lambiy . lick. 

sciiho^ scdhi^ scratch. 

163. Verbs ending in co (not sco), go, ho, guo, quo, form their 
perfect in si — ^which, combined with the final letter of flie stem, 
becomes ai (qu and gu = c) — and the supine in turn, before 
which the final consonant of the stem is always c — ^as dico, dioci, 
dictum; tego, text, tectum; traho, traan, tractum; exstinguo, 
exstinxi, exstinctum ; coquOy coaii, coctum. 

164. The following deviate from this rule. In some of them 
the stem is increased in the present, and the simple stem reap- 
pears in the supine ; thus — 

fingo^ jinad^ fidum^ feign. 

mingo, minon^ mietum^ urinate. 

pingOj pinxi, pictum, paint. 

sinngoy strinai^ stridunty press close. 

iigoy egif actum, ao, drive, act. 

In compounds the a is generally changed into t — as ab/igo, redtgo ; 
but perdlgo and drcumi^o. Digo is contracted for deago, and odgo for 
coagoy perf. oo^gt, sup. coactum. 

franaoy fregi, fmctuMy break. 

ico {iciof), tct, ictum, strike. 

UgOy ligi^ ledum, gather, read. In some compounds 

the e is changed into i — as in- 
teUigOy coUigo, deligo, digo, 

linquOy Itqui, {lidum), leave. 
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vtnco, 

mergOf 

apargo, 

tergo^ 

vergo^ 

pareo^ 

pungo. 



pangoy 



merwif 
sparsif 

p^p^h 
( panai^ or 



vietum^ 

mersumj 

spartwm^ 

tersum, 

parsum^ 
punctum^ 

( panetum, or 
{pactum. 



conquer. 

fiuten. 

dip. 

scatter. 

wipe. 

incline towards. Ipartti. 

spare. The perfect is sometimes 

prick. The compounds make the 
perfect regularly punxi, 

touch. , Compounds change the a 
into i — as ctttingo, oWigh atiadum. 

fix in. This yerb, in the sense of 
'bargain,' makes the perfect 
pifp'igi, and the supine pactum. 
Compounds regularly have pegi 
and pactum. 



165. Verbs in do form their perfect in si, and the supine 
in sum, the d bein^ thrown out Wore these terminations for 
euphony — os claudo, clausi, clausum. There are, however^ 
many in which this general rule is not complied witii : — 



ddOf 
accendOf 



CMOy 

de^ndo^ 

MO, 

fundoj 

niando, 

prehendo, 

aoando, 

stride, 

rUdo, 

ffido, 

frendo, 

pando, 

seindo, 

Ado, 

oddo. 



caedo. 



CBsn. 



accendi. 



ce8tum, 
acoentum. 



cUdi, eUsum, 

defendi, 

idi, 

fudi, 

{mandt), 

prehendi, 

soandi, 

atrtdi, 
( rudivi, and I 
\rudi, 

fUi, 



deftruum, 
9ntm, 
fusum, 
mansum^ 
m. 



scanmmm 



pandi, 
adldi. 



fissum, 
i/retsum, or ) 
{/resum, ) 
( pas8um, or 
\pan8um, 
8cis8um9 



89di (afldi), aeasum, 
cSdidt, ctleum. 



cecUdi, 



oastum. 



pendo, pfyendi, pentum. 



move, yield. 

kindle. So also the other com- 
pounds of eando, which itself 
IS not used. 

forge, stamp. 

ward off, defend. 

eat. 

pour. 

chew. 

sometimes prendi, prenmm, seize. 

climb. Compare accendo above. 

whistle, hiss. (Sometimes s^ruAso, 

bray. i^tridire.) 

split, 
gnash. 

spread open. Dupando has only 

dispanifum, 
cut. 

seat in^sel£ 
faXL In compounds there is no 

reduplication, and the d is 

changed into { — as oonc/ido, 

oodido, redido, 
cause to fitlL In compounds there 

is no reduplication, and the ae 

is changed into i^as ooncido, 

oondln, oonclsum, 
weigh. Its compounds have no 

reduplication. 
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Undo, 



atendi. 



tundo, 
credo. 



HitUdi, 
crgdidi. 



(tettsum, or 
\tenUtm, 



itHsum, or 
( iunsum, 
a^idUum, 



stretch. Its compounds have no 
reduplication, and usually have 
tentum; though some, as ea^ 
tendo and retendo, have both 
forms. 

beat. Its compounds generiilly 
have tusum, 

believe, intrust. 



do in compounds fblloving the third conjugation makes the perfect in 
dfdi, and supine dt^m^-as ctddo, adildi, addUum; condo, eondidi, 
. eondiium. The double compound ahaoondo has usually absoomli, and 
rarely abacondidu 

/tdo, fsus sum, trust (a semi-deponent.) 

166. Verbs ending in lo never form the perfect and supine 
according to the general rale ; some make them according to 
the second conjugation — ^perfect ui, supine turn or Uum — and 
others present other irregularities. The following are of this 
kind: — 



aio, 

cSlo, 

consiUo, 

occiilo, 

tndloj 

anteoeUo, 



/alio, 

pello, 

peroello, 

psallo, 

velloj 



aim, 

cdlui, 

oonsului, 

oocttlui, 

molui, 

arUeceUui, 



{ HUum, or ) 
( aHftum, f 
cuUum, 
oonsnUum, 
ooctdtum, 
molitum. 



toUo, 



f^felU, fcdsum, 
fXpuU, pulsum, 

perciUi, perculsum, 

pmlU, 

velU {vtdsi), vulsum. 



sustiUi, tubtalum. 



nourish. 

cultivate, till. 

give advice, or ask for advice. 

conceaL 

grind. 

ezccL From the obsolete ceUo: 
in like manner are conjugated 
exceUo and praecello, 

deceive. 

thrust. The compounds have no 

strike down. [reduplication. 

play a stringed instrument. 

pull or pinch. The compounds 
have veUi, vulsum; but at^elh 
and evello have both arelli and 
eveUi, and also avulsi and emtlsi, 

lift up. Perfect and supine are 
here formed from a different 
stem, with the preposition «u6. 



167. Verbs ending in mo make their perfect regularlj in si, 
and the supine in turn ; but a euphonic p is generally mserted 
before these terminations — as sumo, sumpsi, sttmptum; como, 
compsi, comptum. The following, however, do not comply 
with this rule : — 



/rhno, 
gSmo, 
vSmo, 
tr8mo. 



fr^hnxu, 
gimui, 
vSmui, 
-tHhnui, 



fr^mXtum, 

giwMum, 

v^imUum, 



make a noise, 
groan, 
vomit, 
tremble. 
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hM, gmi, ewtphtmy buy. Its oompoandB^ with the 

exception of coimtK, change i 
into! — 9Baiima,aidiimi,ademp' 
imau So also eaUmo^ imieHmo, 
peHmo^ ntttmo. 

168. Verbs ending in no deviate from the eeneral role for 
the formation of the perfect and sapine, with tne exception of 
temno imd its compoands, which make the perfect tempsiy and 
the snjnne temptum — as eontemno, eatUempsiy contemptum. 
The fouowing are pecoliar : — 

cSmo, Oebtif eafUtm, nng. Among ita oompoondii, tfoadMo and 

oedino ^also oeeSno) make their perfect 
eonanm and oedmti^ and the sniune eon- 
eaUum aikd oeoentuau 

ffiffnOf ffinui, gMium^ beget. 

pOno^ pdstiiy pdtUum, place. 

/Im>, l^^'f 2tt»m, anoint, danb. Another fonn is /cptto, fonW. 

diaOf tOvi, ifUum^ aDow, permit. DetinOy perfl deaM^ ad- 
mits of contraction — deni^ detisti, demt^ 
dsMTctnij &c. 

cemoy creviy (crgtum), separate, perceive. 

tpemoy iprgvif tprHumy despise. 

memoy str&viy itrtUunip throw down. 

100. Verbs in ro generally form the perfect and supine irre- 
^^rly, but r being changed into s cannot be regaraed as an 
irregularity, s and r being convertible, as — 



P^o, 


ffessi. 


gestumy 


carry. 


uro. 


U8Sif 


ustum. 


bum. 


currOf 


c&curri. 


cunum. 


run, race. 



170. Verbs in so (xo^ usually form their perfect in ui, like 
those of the second conjugation ; but in the supine they gene- 
rally drop the connecting vowel i before turn, as — 

vUo, visiy visit. 

deptOy depsui, depstumy knead. 

'. i^^" i^!^\ pound. 



teao, teguif teantum, weave. 

171. Those in esso make their perfect in ivi, and the supine 
in itum, as verbs of the fourth conjugation : — 

aree$90y aroetalvij arceuHtum, f send for. The passive infinitive 
aoaertOy aeceniivtf aooenfUumy \ is sometimes aromiti. 
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eapessOf capessUn, capessUum, striye to obtain. 

/acesBO, facestHm, facessHtum^ cause. 

lacesso^ lacesmm^ lacess^um^ provoke. 

moesaoy incessimf • attack. 

172. In many verbs ending in eto the ^ is only an increase 
of the stem in the present, and is accordingly omitted in the 
perfect and supine, the original stem ending in c — asjlecto, 

Jieaoi^jkoDum ; but the following are not reducible to any nile : — 

ffCSto^ messui, messum, reap. 
mittOf misty. missum^ send. 

^^* i^U^ ^ \ P^^^^ seek, aim at. 

sistOf stiti^ sUUum^ cause to stand. In its intransitive 

meaning, * I stand,^ its perfect is stUti 
(from tiOj stare), and the supine 
stdUum, 

stertOy steriui, snore. 

verto, verH, versunif turn. 

173. In verbs ending in sco, the sco either belongs to the 
stem, and is consequently retained in conjugation, or sco is a 
suffix, by means of which verbs are derived from verbs, sub- 
stantives, and adjectives. This class of derivative verbs is 
called iiichoativey and denotes an action or condition as begin- 
ning to take place. There are few verbs in which the sc 
belongs to the stem : — 

disco, (UcUcif learn. 

posco, pdposci, demand. 

gUsco, increase. 

174. Inchoative verbs take the jperfect of the simple verbs 
from which they are formed — as tncalesoo, perf. incalui (from 
caleo)', ingemisco, ingemui (from gemo)\ deliqtiesco, aelicui 
(from liqueo, pert, liqm or licuL) 

Few inchoative verbs have the supine of the verbs from which 
they are derived* Some, which are derived from adijectives in us, a, 
vm, or er, a, um, form a perfect in ui, but have no supine — as maiuresoo 
(grow ripe), perf. maturui; obmutesco (grow dumb), obmuttu; percre- 
iresco (become frequent), percrebrui ; and so also eoilesoOf evUiU, though 
it is derived from the acgective t»7w. Jrratuxsco (grow hoarse, from 
raucus) makes the perfect irregularly irrausi. All others derived from 
adijectives in t9, ana many of those derived from adjectives in im, have 
neither perfect nor supine. 

176. The following inchoatives have also the supine of their 
simple verbs : — 

coalescOf ooaiui, coaRium, ■ now together (from (do*) 

oonaqnsooy concupwi, concupUunty desire strongly (from cupio,) 
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convakseo, conwdui^ 

exardesco, exarn^ 

inveterasoo^ invetera/vi, 

obdormisco^ obdormivi, 

revivisoOf reviad^ 



amtfMum, grow well, strong (from valeoJ) 

eaarmm^ begin to blaze (from ardeo,) 

inveterahtm, grow old (from invetero.) 

ohdwrm^um^ tail asleep (from dormio.) 

revictum, revive (from vivo.) 



176. The following verbs, though originally inchoatives, have 
lost their inchoative meaning, or are derived from simple verbs 
which are no longer in use, and may therefore be regarded as 
simple verbs : — 



adolesco^ 

exoUscOy 

cresco, 

compeseo, 

dispesoOf 

hisco^ 

nosoo^ 



adolSvi^ 

exolSvif 

crivi^ 

compescuiy 

dispescuif 



nam. 



adttUum^ 
eaoleium, 
critunif 



ndtunif 



ar, f 



from the obsolete 
loleoy grow. 



pasoOf 

guiescOf 

auesooy 

BCisCOy 



9uevif 
scivi. 



pcutum^ 
quiStumy 
ruetuniy 
scJtuniy 



Sow up, 
sappear, 

grow. 

tame, subdue. 

sever, separate. 

yawn. 

become acquainted. Its com- 
pounds make the supine in 
hum — as agnosoo, OfftMum; 
oognoscoy cognUum ; but ig- 
no8co (pardon) has ignHtunu 

feed. 

rest. 

accustom myself. 

ordain, sanction (iVom «oto.) 



177. The following deponent verbs also form their supine, or 
rather their perfect participle, peculiarly : — 

i/ruitusy and ) 

X/ructus sum, j 

gressua mm. 



frtior, 

grddior, 
(iggr^dior, 
l^uor, 
Hfjuor, 

nwrtor, 

nUor, 

pdHor, 

ampledor, and ) 

comfledor, ) 

qu^ror, 

rvngor, 

tUor, 

dpitcor, 

defetiscor, 

experffiscor, 

ircuoor, 

oomminiKor, 

reminiaoor, 

nanciscor. 



aggressus mm. 



U$eutu8 mm, 
sScmtus mm, 
mortuus sum, 

( nixus, or ) 

( nUu8 sum, f 
passus sum, 
amplexuSf and ) 
complexus mm, ) 
questus mm, 

ilsus mm, 
aptus mm, 
de/essus mm, 
experrectus mm, 
irdius mm, 
oomm^nius mm, 

i nactus, or ) 
( nandus sum, ) 



ei\Joy (part, fni* firuiturus,) 

proceed. 

attack. 

melt. 

speak. 

follow. 

die (part. frit. morHurus.) 

lean upon, strive. 

suffer. 

embrace (from pledoJ) 

complain. 

gnash the teeth. 

use. 

obtain; adipiscor, adeptus mm, 

grow weary, [is more common. 

awane. 

am angry. 

devise. 

remember. 

obtain. 
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nowoor, 
obUviscor^ 


fUUus sum^ 
oblUussutn, 


proJUsiscory 
ulciscor^ 
vesoor, 
revertor, » 
divertor^ 


pactus mm, 
pro/ectua sum. 


rewrsus mm. 



am bom (part. flit. nasaXtuntB,) 

forget. 

mi&e a treaty. 

depart, travel. 

avenge. 

feed on. 

return. 

torn aside. 



VERBS OF THE FOURTH CONJUGATION FORMING THEIR PERFECT 
AND SUPINE DIFFERENTLY FROM THE GENERAL RULE. 



178. Verbs of the fourth conjugation make their perfect by- 
adding to the stem vi for the perfect, and turn for the supine ; 
but the following make the perfect in si, and the supine in turn, 
before which the i of the stem is often omitted : — 



fm-ciOf farsij 



fvldo, 
haurio, 

sancio, 

aareiOf 
setOiOf 
saepio, 
vincia, 



^/arturHf or stuff. In compounds the a is changed 

X/arctumj into « — as re/erdo^ refersi, nfertum. 

fuUum, prop. 

haustum, draw (part. flit. Aattsturus, or hausu- 

i*«"'^««'0' I decree. t'^') 

patch. 
smisum, feel. 

scieptttm, hedffe in ; is also spelled »epio, 
v«RCf»m, bind. 



fulH, 
Aaust, 

**"^ \mncUum, 

aarsiy 

sensi, 

saepsij 

vtfun. 



179. The following present various irregularities : — 



amtcio, 

CIO, 

eo, 

/erio, 
dpSrio, 
rifpSrio^ 



sSpHUoy 



amtcivi^ 

dpSruij 
repShif 



amictuTn, 

Hum, 

dpertum, 
rSpertum, 



s^lwi, tXpidtum, 
veni^ verUum, 



clothe, 
summon, call. 

go- 
strike. 

open. 

find; the perfect is better spelled 

reppSri, So also omwpeHo, com- 

phi, compertum, 
leap. In compounds the a is changed 

into t — as aesilio, desilm, or denlii, 

destdtum, 
bury. Tliere is also a perfect aepeU. 
come. 



180. Desiderative verbs end in urio, and are derivatives 
denoting a desire to do &at which is implied in the sim|)le 
verb; they have neither perfect nor supine — as dormiturio, 
wish to sleep, or am sleepy ; esurio, want to eat. The same is 
the case with some derivatives from adjectives — as eaecutio 
(from caecus), am blind ; ineptio (from ineptus), am silly. 
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181. There are also some deponents of the foordi conjnga- 
tion which form the post participle differently firom the genml 
rule: — 



esepMor^ eatpertut iHM, expenencc 
wXtioTy maumtrnm^ measure. 

ordioTj emu natj b^n. 

orK>r, ortusstmij xise (fat. part. orUints, and 

genmdiTe orhmdtuJ) 

In the present indicadTe, orior is inflected according to the third 
coningation — as oriria, oritur, orimur; in the imperfect sabjnnctiTe we 
find both orirer and orirer. The same is the case with the compounds 
eoGrior and exorior; bat adorior follows the foarth coi^agation in erery 
respect. 



IBBE6ULAB YEBBS. 

• 

182. Irregular verbs are thoee which not only form their 
perfect and supine in an unusual manner, but also difier from 
the ordinary forms in the manner in which the terminations 
are added to the stem. Most of these irregularities, however, 
arise from euphonic changes, syncope, contraction, and from 
the fact, that oifferent tenses of one vero are formed from difie- 
rent stems, as in the case of the verb esse, 

183. The numher of simple irregular verbs is eleven — 5tif», 
possum, edoy fero, volo, nolo, malo, eo, queo, nequeOy and Jh, to 
which their derivatives and compounds must be added : these, 
however, are conjugated like the simple verhs. 

184. The verb possum (I am able, or I can) is a compound 
of pot (from potts, pote, able) and sum, the t before s being 
assimilated to s, but reappearing wherever sum be^^ins with a 
vowd ; in the perfect, ana the tenses derived from it, the f (of 
fuo) is thrown out. 

INDICATIVB. 8UBJUNCTIVB. 

PBESEKT. 



Sing, possum, I am able, I can. 

pdt-fy. 
pdt^est. 
Plur. poS'SHmus. 
pdt^estis, 
possunt. 



Sing, pos-sim, 1 am able, or 
may be able. 

pos-sis. 

poS'SU, 
Plur. possimus. 

poS'SUis, 

poS'Sint, 
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nrBIGATIYE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE, 



lUPSSFECT. 



Sing, pdt^ram, I was able, or 
I could. 

pdt^ds. 

pdt^at. 
Plur. pdt-irdmus. 

pdt^rdtis. 

pdt^ant. 



Sing, po&semy I was, might, 
or should be, able. 

poS'Sis, 

pos-'SH. 
Plur. pos-^Smus, 

pos-sHis, 

poS'Sent. 



FUTUBE. 

Sing. pdt-^Oy I shall be able. 

pot'^ris, 

pot'-Mt. 
Plur. pot-Mmm. 

pot-^rttis, 

pot'irunt, 

PEBPECT. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



Sing. pdt'Ui, I was, have been, 
able. 

pot^istl, 

pot-uit, 
Plur. pot'iiimus. 

pot-uistls. 

pot'Uerunty or ere. 



Sing, pdt-u^m, I may have 
been able. 

pot'Uiris. 

poUuMt, 
Plur. pot'U^mus, 

poUuMtis, 

pot'U&int, 



Sing, pdt-u^am, I had been 
able. 

pot-u^rds, 
pot-u^at, 
Plur. pot'U^rdmus. 
pot'U^dtis, 
poUu^ant. 



PLUPERFECT. 

Sing. j>^^-t«i55^m, I had, should, 
or might have been 
able. 
poUuisses, 
pot-uiss^t. 
Plur. pot'Uissemus. 
poUuissetis, 
pot'Uissent. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 



Sing, pdt^uiro, I shall have 
been able. 

poUu^ris, 

pot-u^rit. 
Plur. poUu^rimus, 

pot-i$^Uis» 

pot-^U/Srint, 



The subjunctive is wanting. 
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INFINITIVE. 

Present, posse, to be able. 

Perfect, pot-uisse, to have been able. 

PARTICIPLE. 

PotetiSf is used only as an adjective = ' powerful.' 
The imperative does not occur. 

185. The verb ido (I eat) may be conjugated regularly after 
the third conjugation, perf. edl, sup. esuMf inf. Ha^re ; but in 
several of its forms a syncope is. sometimes employed, in con- 
sequence of which they become like the corresponding tenses 
of the verb sum. The following are the tenses in which this 
resemblance occurs : — 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. IMPEBFECT. 



Sing, edoy edis or es, edit or est, 

Plur. edimtis, editis or estisy 
edunt. 



Sing, ederem or Pssem, ederes or 
PsseSf ederet or ssset, 

Plur. ederemus or essemus, 
ederetis or sssetis, 
ederent or essent. 



Sing, ede or es. 
Plur. edite or este. 



IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. 

Sing, edito or esto. 



Plur. edito or ssto, editote or 
estate. 



INFINITIVE. 

^d^e or esse. 

In the passive, the syncope takes place only in editur, esHtr, and 
ederetur, issetur. 

The same syncope occurs in the compounds of edo — as ootnedo, 
eomedis = oomgs, oomedit 9 comist^ comedSre ss oomisae, and so on. The 
e in all these syncopated forms was pronounced as long by nature, and 
not only by position. 

186. The irregularity of the verb firo (I bring or bear), 
which properly belongs to the third conjugation, consists in 
its taking its perfect tUli and its supine latum from different 
words. The tenses derived from these two forms, however, 
are perfectly regular: but in the other tenses an occasional 
irre^larity occurs, which arises &om the omission of the con- 
necting vowel between the stem and the termination : — 



IRBEOULAR YERBS. 
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ACTIVE VOICE. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 



Sing. f^-Ojfer'Sjfer-t, 
V\\a, f^'t-rmiSj jer-tis, fir- 
U'-nt, 



Sing, f^r-am, fir-as, f^r^t 
Flu, fir-dmus, J^-dtis, fir' 
ant. 



IHPEBPECT. 



Sing, fer-S-bam, fer^e-bcLS, 

fer-e-bat, 
Plur. fer-e-bamttSy fer-e-batiSy 

fer-e-bant. 



Sing. fer-remyfer-reSyfer-ret. 

Plur. fer-remtiSjfer'retiSyfer- 
retit. 



FUTURE. 



Sing. fiT-amypT-^yfiT-et, 

"Phxr, fir-imus, fir-etis, fir- 
ent. 



Sing, la-tumis (a, urn) sim, sis, 

sit, 
Plur. la-turi (lie, a) simus, 

sitis, sint. 



PERFECT. 



Sing. tUl-i, tUl-istiy tUl-it, 



Plur. titt-imus, t'&l4stis, tiU- 
erunt, or ere. 

PLtlPERFECT. 



Sing, titlr^m, titl-^ris, tUU 

^r%t, 
Plur. titl'Mmus, tUl-Hritis, 

titl-^rint. 



Sing, tal^am, ^as, ^at, 
Plur. tUl-^drmLS, ^dtis, &rant. 



Sing, tal-issem, isses, isset, 
Plur. titl-issemuSjissetiSfissent. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing, till-^o, ^ris, ^t, 
Plur. tUl-^rimuSy Mtis, Mnt, 



PRESENT. 

Sing./er. 
Plur. fer-te. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 

IMPERATIVE. 

FUTURE. 

Sing, fer'to, 

fer-to, 
Plur. fer-tote. 

jer-U'Tito, 



INFINITIVE. 

Present, ykr-r^. 

Perfect, tUl-isse, 

Future, Id-tUrum (am, urn) esse, 

GERUND. 

feT'endum, fer^endiyfer'^ndo, 

SUPINE. 

lortum and la^tu. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Present, fSr-e-ns, 
Future, la-tUruSy a, urn. 



PASSIVE YOICE. 



INDIOATIVB. 



SUBJUNOTIVB. 



PRESENT. 



Sing. fHfr-or^fer-riSy fer-'tur, 
Vhii. fir-i-mur, fSr-Umini, 
fSr^u-ntur, 



Sing. pT'^Ty drisy dtur, 
Plur. fir^mury amini, antur. 



IMPERFECT. 



Sing. y2r-e-6ar, haris (or 6are), 

hatur, 
Plur. fir 'B- bamur, bamini, 

bantur, "" 



Sing. feT'Ter, fer-rsris (or 
rere)y/er-retur, 

Plur. feT'-remury fer-rsmini^ 
feT'Tentur, 



FI7TUKB, 

Sing. fir^Ty sris, stur, 
Plur. f&r'emur, emini, entur. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



Sing. Id'tus {a, urn) sunty es, 

est. 
Plur. la^ti (aSy a) sumusy estis, 

sunt. 



PERFECT. 



Sing. Id'tus (a, urn) siniy sisy 

sit, 
Plur. la-ti (ae, a) simusy sitiSy 

sint. 



Sing. lO'tus ( a, urn) eraniy eras, 

erat, 
Plur. Id-ti {ae, a) eramusy 

eratiSy erant. 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing. lOntus (fl, urn) esseniy 

&c. 
Plur. Id'ti (acy a) essemusy &c. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing, la-tus (a, um) eroy &c. 
Plur. la-ti {acy a) erimusy &c. 



FKESEHT, 

Sing, fer-re. 
Plur. fifr-Smini, 



The subjunctive is wanting, 

" IMPERATIVE. 

FUTURE. 

Sing, fer-tor, 
fer-tor, 
Plur. fer-u-ntur. 



INFINITIVB. 

Present, /er-W. 

Perfect, Id-turn (amy um) esse. 

Future, Id-tum iri. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect, Id-tusy a, urn. 
Gerundive, fer^e-ndus, a, urn. 

All the compounds of fero are ooi\]ugated like the simple verb — as 
qffero (from ad and /ero\ attuli^ aUatum ; aufero (from oo and fero\ 
mstulij ablatum^ au/erre ; offiero (from 06 and fero\ obtult^ cUatum ; 
tuffiero (from wb and ferf^^ suUuli, mblatum (used as the perfect and 
supine of the verb toUo) ; differo (from dU and fero)^ distuUj dUatum ; 
dejero, detuU^ delcUum ; drcumferoy drcumttUij areumlatum ; transferor 
iranstuliy trandaium, 

187. Vaio (I will) is a simple verb, but n6lo (I will not J is 
compounded oine or non^ and volo; and rmlo (I will rather) of 
magis or mage, and volo. They are irregular only in the tenses 
formed from tiie present indicative and the infinitive. 







INDICATIVE. 








PRESENT. 




Sing. 


vdlHif 


nOl'-Of 


moUo, 




viff, 


fion vJs, 


mdvls. 




vuUtj 


nan vul-t, 


mdvul-t. 


Plur. 


vdl-H'inuSf 


ndl^H'mus, 


mdl^U'mus, 




VUh-tiSj 


nan vul-tisy 


mdvul-tig. 




vdl-u-nt, 


nol-^'nty 


mdl-U'Tit. 



IMPEBFECT. 

vdlS-^m, baSf &c. n6l-€'4>amy has, &c. 



vdl^m^ e»j etj &c. 



vSl-uif uistiy &c. 



v6l-u^amy vMraSy 
&c. 



FUTURE. 

fiSl^my esy ety &c. 

PEKFECr. 

nol-uiy uisti, &c. 

PLUPEBFECT. 

not^u^anif uSras^ 
kc. 



mdJ^^m, basy &c. 



tncU^aniy es, &c. 



mal'Uiy uisti, &c. 



mcU-uiframf ueras. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

vdl^i^j uifriSf &c. nol-uifro, uHris, &c. mdl-vihrOf uifris. 



Sing. v^Z-i-m, 
vSl-i't, 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESEMT. 

nol't'ty 
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suBJUNcrnvB. 

PHSSERT. 

PluT. vSlrt'muSy rUit-l-mus, 

IXPEBFECT. 

veNem, es, et, &c. noUlemy esy et, &c. 

PEBPBCI. 

vdUuSrim^ ueris, ndl'Uifrim, uifriSy 



maUirfU, 



mal4emj eg, et, &c. 






vQiruissemj uisees, 
&c. 



PLUPEBFECT. 



nM-uissem^ uUses, 



IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. 



FUTUBE. 



Sing, ndl-'hto. 



Plur. nol-4-tdte. 



INFINITIVB. 

Present, vel-lHf nol-lify mai^U. 
Perfect, vdh-uisse^ nol'^Usef mdl-uis€e. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Present, vdl-e-ns, nol-^^na. 



188. The verb eo (I go) belongs to the fourth conjugation, 
and is almost regular. Its stem consists of a simple r, which 
before a, o, and u is changed into e ; the imperfect indicative 
is formed without the connecting vowel e; and the future ends 
in "bo instead of am. 



INDIOATIVB. 



Sing. 0-0, f-#, l-f. 
Plur. f-mu#, f-f<#, e-unU 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PBBBENT. 

Sing, e^anij e-^, e^t, 
Plur. e-dmuSf e^tis, e^nL 



IMPERFECT. 

Sing. f-6am, {-6a«, f-^a/, &c. | Sing, l-rem, t-ref, t-ref, &c. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

FUTURE. 

Sing, t'tnrus (a, um), «em, sis. 



Sing. I'bOf i-6t*, f-Wf, &c. 



PEKFECI. 



f'Vi, i'VUftif i'Vity &c. 



PLUPEKPECrr. 



J'^v^anij f-v^aSj Uv^atf 



I'Verimj f-»^W*, f-v^t, 



f-vusem, t'Visses, l-vissetj 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

f^vHrOy l-v^riSy l-v^rity 
&c. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. 

Sing, l-to. 



Sing, f . 
Plur. i-te. 



Plur. l-tote, 
e'Unto* 



INPINITIVB. 

Present, f-re. 

Perfect, l-^yisse. 

Future, i-tnrum {amy um) esse. 

GERUND. 

e^u^ndumy e-u-ndi, e-U'-ndo. 

SUPINE. 

t'tum, i-tu, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, i-e-ns; gen. e-u-ntis. 
Future, t't&rus, a, um. 

In like manner are coi^ugated all the compounds of eo ; but in the 
perfect tvt, wiiti, &o. the ending are generally contracted into tt, tts^t, 
or isH — as abeo, perf. a6», o^tts^t, or cMsii ; reaeOy perf. fvcft'i^ rediistiy or 
redistiy redieratn, rediissem, or redisaeniy &o. 
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Among the compounds of eo two deserve special notice — vineo (I 
am sold), ambio (I go round.) The former, which has a passiye mean- 
ing, is composed of venum and eo, and takes the place of the passiye of 
wndo {venum do), I selL 

Amhio is conjugated re^arly according to the fourth conjugation-^ 
as ambiuntf atMiam, ambiebam (also and^iBam), ambient (also anUnbunt), 
ambiendum, ambiens, genitive ambienHs* 

180. The verbs qtieo tl can) and nequeo (I cannot) are both 
conjugated like eo — periect gulvi and nequlvi, supine outturn 
ona neguttum, infinitive quire andnequlre; but neither of them 
has an imperative, a gerund, or a future participle. 

190. Fw (I become, or am made) is a vero of the fourth 
conjugation, and presents few irre^larities, except that its 
compound tenses are taken from faeiOf to which it supplies the 
place of a passive. Its stem isfl. 

INDICATIVE* SUBJUNCTIVE* 

PSEiSENT. 

Sing. fi'Of ft-8, f^t. Sing, fl-anif fUds, fyat, 

Plur . ji-nKUSy futis, fl-VHVt. Plur. ji-dmus,fUdtiSf ff^ant* 



Sing. fi'S'^am,fl'i''bd8,fl-^ 

bat. 
Plur. fl-i-bdmusj fl-^-batis, 

jX^bant, 



IMPERFECT. 

Sing. f^'Tentj fUe^es, fi-e^ 

ret. 
Plur. fi-^-rinmSjf^'TUiSf fU 

S'TenU, 



FtJTURB* 

Sing. fUam^ f^^s, fyet. 
Plur. fl-^musy fl-etiSf fi^ent. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



PEBFBCT. 

faO'tus (a, tm) sum, es, &c. Ifae-tus {a, vm) sir/if siSf &c. 

PLUPEBPBCr. 

faO'tus (a, um) eram, eras, &c. Ifae-tua {a, um) essem^ esses, &c. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

faO'tus {a, um) era, oris, &c. | The subjunctive is wanting. 

IMPERATIVE. 
PRESElfT. FUTURE. 

Vt^'.^Ue. I Tlw future is wanting. 
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INFINITIVE. 

Present, yi^^L 

Perfect, fac-tvm (am, um) esse. 

Future, fcLC-tum iri, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present is wanting. 
Perfect, fao-ttis, a, um. 
Gerundive, fac-ire-ndus. 

The I in fto is long throughout, even when followed by another 
Towel ; but it is short in/^, and wherever it is followed by -er. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

191. Defective verbs are those of which only certain isolated 
forms occur in Latin authors. Such verbs are coepiy m^mim, 
ddi, novij aio, inqttam, fori, c^do, quaeso ; and the imperatives, 
&ve, dpd£?, salve, vdU, and Hvdre. 

192. The four verbs coepi (I begin), mSmXnl (I remember), 
€dl (I hate), novi (I know), are in reality perfects, the presents 
of which are not in use, with the exception of r0vi, which is 
derived from rwsco (I become acquainted.) These perfects have 
the meaning of a present : for novi, * I have become acquainted/ 
is equivalent to ' 1 know/ hence the pluperfect has the meaning 
of an ordinary imperfect, and the future perfect that of an ordi- 
nary future. They have of course onljr those tenses which are 
derived from the pierfect; and their conjugation is quite regular. 



. 


INDICATIVE. 


• 


) 


PRRFECT. 




eoepff 
coep^ti, 
eoep^t, &c. 


Tn^m^istff Cdristly 
m&mtn4t, &c. Od-it, &c. 

PLUPESFECI. 


ndv-4st7, 
nov-ity &c. 


coep^ram, 


mSmXrir^am, dd-^am, 

FUTURE PERFECT. 


nJov-^am, 


eoep^&o, 


m^tn-iro, Od^ro, 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PERFECT. 


ndv^o. 


coep'Mni, 


m^ifh^m, ddrMm^ 


nSfhMm, 
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SUBJUNOTIVB. 
PLUPERFECI. 

coep'4sseniy Tn^mXfiriss&niy Od-isseniy 

IMPERATIYE. 
FUTURE. 

Sing, m^men-to. 



Plur. m&men^tdte. 



ndfhissem. 



coep4sse, 



INFINITIVB. 



ndv^isse. 



coep-tus, 



coep-tunis, 



FARTICIFLBS. 
PERFECT. 

5-«M (obsolete), (nO'tits,) 

FUTURE. 

dsHrus. 



Coepi has also a passive coeptus (a, tm) sum^ which is used in 
connection with other passive verbs— oomtM aedifioari coepta est (the 
building of the house was commenced.) Hence we have the forms 
coeptus sum, coeptus eram, coeptus ero, coeptus essenif co^tum (atiif um) 
esse, and so on. 

193, Of aio (I say, say yes, or aflSrm), only the following 
forms occur : — 



INDICATIVE. 

Sing, aio, ais, ait, 
Plur. — — aiunt. 



SUBJUNOTIVB. 



PRESENT. 



Sing. — aias, aiat, 
Plur. aiant. 



IMPERFECT. FARTIOIPLE. 

Sing. aiebam,aiebas, aiebat,&c» \ Present, aiens, affirming. 

The imperative at is obsolete, and the perfect ait is like the 
present. 

194. Inquam (I say) is very defective; the following forms 
only occur : — 

INDICATIVE. 
PRESENT. 

Sing. inquoMj inquis, intuit. Sing. - 
Plur. inquXrrmSj inquUts, in^ Plur. - 



IMPERFECT. 

i 
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INDICATIVK. 
PERFECT. FUTUBE. 

Sing. inquisti, inquit. \ Sing. inquies, inquiet, 

IMPBRATIYE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. 

Sing, inqtte. \ Sing, inqutto. 

Inquam is, like atf, used only between the words of a quotation — as 
turn tUe, negOf inquity verum esse^ ' I deny, he then said, that it is true.* 

196. The verb fan (to speak), a deponent of the first con- 
jugation, is defective ; there are, however, some of its com- 
pounds — as affari^ ^ori^ prciefari, and profari — ^which have 
a few more forms, distinguished from the others by being 
placed within parentheses. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJTJNCTIVB. 

PRESENT. 

fe: (>^r,/^t)-^* I The subjunctive is wanting. 

IMPERFECT. 

{fabar,) \ (fairer, &c.) 

FUTURE. 

fabor {fdberis\fabitur. \ The subjunctive is wanting. 

PERFECT. 

f&tus {a, um) sum, &c. | fdtus (a, um) sim, kxt. 

PLUPERFECT. 

fdtus (a, um) eram, &c. | fdtus (a, um) essem, kc, 

IMPEBATIVE. INFINITIVE. SUPINE. 

Pres. fare. Pres. fdri, fdtu. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, fantis, fanti, fantem, fante. 
Perfect, fdtus, a, um, 
GeruncQve, fandus, a, um. 

196. CUdo is used only as an imperative in the sense of 
' give' or * tell' — as cedo librum, * give up the book ; ' cedo quid 

ffUMim, ' tell me what I am to do." 

197. Quaeso (I pray) and quaesUmus (we pray) are only 
different in form from quaero and quaerimus. Both quaeso and 
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quaesumus are, like the English ' pray/ inserted in a sentence 
— as die, quaeso, unde venias, 'tell me, pray, whence you 



come.' 



198. The four imperatives dve, dpda^y salve, vdU, are 
derived from the verbs aveo (I am inclined, desire), the Greek 
&9ra'YM (Lat. dbigo), salveo (I am safe), and valeo (I am well or 
strong.) 

dve (or ?uive), plural avete, and the future imperative aveto 

f sometimes avere jubeo), signify * be greeted,' or ' good-day,' 

* I am glad to see you.' 
dpda^ was used by me Romans in the sense of ' begone,' or 

' be off.' Sometunes the pronoun te is added. 
salve, plural salvete, and future salveto, are used in the sense 

of ' nail I ' or ' be welcome.' 
vdle or vdUte signify ' farewell.' 

199. Of dvdre (to rejoice, or celebrate a triumph), there 
occur only dvet, dvdret, dvandi, Hvdturus, dvdtits, dvandi, and 
frequently ovans. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

200. Impersonal verbs are used onl;^ in the third person sin- 
gular, and can have neither a substantive nor a substantive pro- 
noun for their subject. Thejr state otIj in a general way that 
something happens, and their subject m English is the inde- 
&iite ' it^ — as pluit, it rains ; Itcet, it is permitted ; dportet, 
it is a duty. 

201. Impersonal verbs are those which denote the various 
states of the weather, as — 



pbdl^ it rains. 
ningit^ it snows. 
grandiTiai, it halls. 
lapidat, or lapidaium est, stones &11 
from heaven. 



luoescit and illuoescit, it dawns. 
fulgUrai and /ulmKnat, it lightens. 
tdnai^ it thunders. 
vesperascit and advesperaseit^ it 
grows dark. 



202. The following impei^nal verbs describe certain states 
of the mind, and require the person in whom the state of 
mind exists in the accusative : — 

mlsSret {me\ I pity, perf. miaeritum est, miterhim esi^ or miseruiL 

jngei {me\ 1 regret, per£ piquity or p^um est* 

poer^Uet (me), I repent, pert poenituit, 

pUdet (me), I am ashamed, perfl puduit, orpudiium est. 

taedet (me), I am disgusted, perfl pertaesum est, and rarely taeduit, 

oportet (me), it is necessary ror me, I must, pert oportuit. 

203. The following have no personal subject, but may have 
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the name of a thing in its place, and are also used in the third 
person plural with a neuter plural as their subject : — 

d^cet (me), it becomes me, perf. diScuit, 

dXdIScet (me\ it does not become me, dMlicuiU 

Itbet or ktbet (miln), I like, choose, perf. Wm&, or WUum est, 

Uoet (mVi£)^ I am permitted, per£ licttU^ or lldUum est, 

Rquetj it is obvious, perf. Houit. 

We may accordingly say, Mc color eum decet, 'this colour is becoming 
to him;^ parva panmm decent, 'small things become a small man;' 
mvUa or omnia Ucent^ ' many or all things are permitted.* 

* 

204. A second class of impersonal verbs contains those which 
in the third person singular assume a peculiar meaning, differ- 
ing from that which they have in the other persons. They 
are accordingjv personal verbs, and impersonal only in a pecu- 
liar sense. The most common among them are — 



interest and rifert^ it is of import- 
ance to. 

ac<Adit, evinitf corUingit, or fit, it 
happens. 

accedit, it is added to, or in addi- 
tion to. 

attuiet and perfbiet (od), it con* 
cems or pertains to. 

condUdtf it is oonduciye. 

conv^nit, it suits. 

constat, it is known or established. 

expMit, it is expedient. 



dilectat Biidjik}a$ (me), it delights 
me. 

/alUtf fUffit, and praeterit (me), it 
escapes me. 

pliicet, it pleases, perf. pVtcuit, or 
pldcitum est, 

praestcU, it is better. 

redai, it remains. 

vcuxU, it is wanting. 

est, in the sense of licet, it is per- 
mitted or possible — as est 
I videre. 



205. The third person singular passive is very often used 
impersonally, especially of intransitive verbs, which otherwise 
have no passive. This mode of speaking is employed to indi- 
cate generally that an action takes place, without attributing' it 
to any definite person — as currXtar, * running is going on,' or 
'people run;' vivXtur, 'people live;' ventum est, 'people 
came,' or 'have come;' aormitur, 'sleeping is going on,' or 
' people sleep.' The compound tenses of such passives liave the 
participle only in the neuter — as ventum est ; and in like man- 
ner the gerundive occurs only in the neuter in connection with 
esse — as pugnandum estj ' it is necessary to fight;' veniendum 
est, ' it is necessary to come.' 



HO SLKMKNTAST J^TUS GBAMJfAB. 



ADYE&BS. 

206. Adverbs are mdedinable words qnaHfying' adjectives^ 
verbs, or other adverbs, to which they stand in the same rela- 
tion as adjectives to substantives — as valde stremtus^ 'venr 
en^'getic;' bene lofuUur, 'he sp^ks weU;' epistola male 
serwtOj ^ a badly-wntten letter ;' satis bene sery^m, ' tolerably 
weu written.' 

207. AH adverbs, so £Eur as their form is concerned, may be 
divided into three classes: — 1. Primitive adverbs — as saepe^ 
often ; nunc, now ; to which may be added prepositions when 
used as adverbs— as ante, before; post, aiter. — 2. Adverbs 
derived from adjectives by the terminations e, o, ter (answering 
to the English ly) — as d4)Cte, learnedly ; meritOy deservedly ; Y^'''- 
titer, bravely ; or the adjective in its neuter form — as jacile 
(from JacUis), easily. — 3. Adverbs which are in reality parti- 
cular cases or forms of substantives, pronouns, or adjectives — 
as noctu (an old ablative), by night ; partim (an old accusative 
for partem), partly; htc, here; ^fua, where; ilfi (fipom is), 
there; libi (from gui), where. In regard to meaning, they 
chiefly express circumstances of place, time, manner, order, or 
degree. 

208. The only inflection of which adverbs are capable is that 
of comparison. This, however, is limited almost entirely to 
those derived from adjectives. 

209. The general rule for the comparison of adverbs is, that 
the neuter singular of the comparative of an adjective is at the 
same time its adverb ; and that the superlative of an adjective 
is changed into that of an adverb by changing the termination 
tis into e — as doctus, adverb docte; comparative doetior, neuter 
doctitis, which is also an adverb ; doctissime is the adverb formed 
firom the superlative doctissimus. 

210. Primitive adverbs, and those formed from substantives 
and pronoims, except the following six, have no degrees of 
comparison : — 

PositiTe. ComparatiYe. Superlative. 

diu Qong), diutittSj diuiissime, 

saepe (often), aaepius, aaepissime, 

alScus (otherwise), secius, '~— 

temp^ (in time), temp^rius, 

nuper (lately), nuperrime, 

sMs (enough^ or sufficient), sUtius, 



PBEPOSITTONB. 



Ill 



PBEPOSITIONS. 

211. Prepositions are not inflected: they simply denote in 
what relation or connection one person, thing, or action stands 
to another : e, g.j Rome is a town in Italy ; I travel through 
England. 

212. Many of the relations which we express in English by 
prepositions, are expressed in Latin by certain cases of nouns 
witnout a preposition, whereby the Latin language has the 
advantage of conciseness — as dcnnoy 'from home;' hoe modo, 
' in this manner ; ' me ducenUy ' under my guidance.' 

213. Prepositions always exercise an influence upon the 
noim with which they are connected, and this influence is called 
government, rendering it necessary that the noim should be in 
a particular case. 

214. Accordinff to the cases which prepositions govern, they 
are divided into Siree classes — 



1. Prepositions governing the accusative are twenty-six in 
number : — 



adf to, up to, near, or nearly. 

adversus, or adversumy opposite, 

atUS, before. [against. 

dpudy near, with. 

otrocz, or drcum^ around, about. 

drdUer^ about (in time or number.) 

cUj or oiira^ on this side o£ 

oontrd^ against. 

ergdf towards. 

extra, without (opposite of intra.) 

infra, below, beneath. 

mter, between, among. 

intril, within. 



juxta, near to or beside. 

cb, against or on account o£ 

pSnSsj in the power ofl 

per, through. 

pon^, behind. 

post, after. 

praeter, besides, excepting. 

propter, on account of, close by. 

^fcundum, next after, in accordance 

suprd, above. [with. 

/rofM, on the other side o^ beyond. 

idir&, beyond. 

versus, towards (a place.) 



2. Prepositions governing the ablative are eleven in number: — 



a, ab, or abs, firom. 
ahaqu^ without (wanting.) 
eSrdLmf in the presence ol 
cum, with, together with. 
de, from, concerning. 
e or ex, out of, o^ fi^m. 



prae, before, in consequence of. 
pr5, before, instead of, for. 
pdlam, with the knowledge of. 
s^ne, without (that is, not with.) 
t^us, up to, as far as. 



3. The following four prepositions govern sometimes the 
accusative, and sometimes the ablative : the former, when 
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they denote motion towards; and the latter, when they 
denote rest, or bemg* in a place : — 

With the Aeeutative, WUh the Ablathe. 

in, into, against, in. 

mo, nnder, about, towards, nnder. 

sUper^ above, over, npon, coneeming. 

ttufter^ under, beneath; generaUy with the accosative m either 
sense, rarely with the ablative. 

216. Prepositions are very frequently compounded with 
other words, and if the latter begin with a consonant, the 
preposition in many cases undergoes a change for the sake of 
euphony — as attero (for adtero), atifero (for abfero,) 

There are certain particles which are never used by themselves, and 
fflre found only in composition with other words, whence they are called 
inseparable particles, or inseparable prepositions. They are amh^ 
around; dis, asunder; r^,or red, again or oack; and «#, aside or without. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

216. Conjimctions are indeclinable words, which shew the 
connection existing between sentences or clauses. 

217. In form conjunctions are either simple or compound 
words — as et, dc, at, sSd, vH, aut, nam; atguS, quamvis, 
attdbnM, &nimverd, quamquam, 

218. In regard to their meaning, all conjunctions may be 
arranged in ten classes : — 

1. Copulative conjunctions, whereby clauses are put in the relation of 
equality to one another, or are merely placed in juxtaposition, as-^ 
&, qui, do and cttqui (and); eHam (even, also); nSqut^ Gt n&s (and not 
or nor); nic non, or n^qu^ non (equivalent to et, and); quoqtie (also); 
neque-neque, or neo-nec (neither-nor) ; vSl-vil, sivk'SiViS, aut-aut (either- 
or) ; modo'inddo, or nuno-nunc (sometimeS'Sometimes) ; quum-ium 
(both-and.) 

2. Comparative coi^unctions : — Ut, Uti, s%ci^ iM^, pro^, pmetU, and 
ceu (as, or like); quam, 'than ;* tamquam, quasi, tit si, oo «t, 'as if.' 
Also dc and cUque in the sense of ' as* and ' than.* 

3. Conjunctions denoting concession, all of which are rendered in 
English by 'although,* 'though,' and 'even if — ^as etei, ^iamsl^ 
tdimetsh, or Htmenetsl, quamquam, quamms, qtiantumvis, quamtibit, UcH, 
and sometimes quum ; quiaem or equldem signifies ' indeed.* 

4 Conditional conjunctions : — si (if) ; sin (if however) ; qttod^ (if 
therefore) ; nKsH, or ni (if not) ; simddif, dummddd, dum, mddd (if only, 
if but) ; dumm^S ne, modo ni, or dumnS (if but not.) 

5. Inferential coigunctions, meaning ' therefore * — ^as ergo, KgUur, Ktdqui, 
ed, ideo, idcirco, proinde, proptered ,* to which may be added qu&propter, 
qudrg, quamchnm, quocirca (wherefore); and unde (whence, or for 
wMoh reason.) 
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6. Conjunctions denoting reaBon or cause : — nam, namgue, ^tm, ^t^im 
(for) ; quid^ quod, qudntam (because) ; and quippe, quum, qtiandd, 
quandoquidem, and siquKdetn (since, or as.) 

7. Conjunctions denoting a purpose or object: — itt, or Uti (in order 
that) ; qud (in order that thereby) ; »e, orUt ne (in order that not) ; 
nev8, or neu (and in order that not) ; quln (that not) ; qttott^niis (in 
order that not.) 

8. Adversative conjunctions, all of which answer more or less to the 
English ' but,' or ' however : ' — sM, autem, verum, vero, dt, Hi ^»{m, 
a^9U€, idm^, attdniSn, sedtdmSn, verumtdmht, cU vero, ^mverd, verum 
^nimverd, cetSrum, 

9. Conjunctions denoting time: — quum, iU, ^i^ quando (when); quum 
primum, ut pnmum, iiJtH primunif simiildCy sUmiUatque, or t^miii (as soon 
as); postquam (after); antSquam^ priusquam (before); dum, usque dum^ 
d^c, quoad (until, as long as.) 

10. Interrogative conjunctions: — num^ utrum, dn; the suffix n^ (wmn^j 
annon)^ necf^ (or not) ; and the prefixes ec and en. 

These interrogative particles are generally untranslatable into Eng- 
lish, since with us the interrogative nature of a clause is indicated by 
the position of the words. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

219. Interjections are indeclinable words, being sounds uttered 
to express some strong* emotion. Such sounds expressing the 
emotions of joy, grief, wonder, surprise, &c. are pretty neariy 
the same in all Tankages. The following interjections are 
actually found in ancient authors : — 

to, »«, ha {ha), he, are expressive of joy and delight. 
hei, heu, eheuy pdpaSf 0, of grief (alas!) 

^'^m''m,^t^' ^^' } ^^ astonishment and surprise. 

hut, phut, vah, vae, of contempt and disgust. 

heus, d, eA^, ehodum^ of calling attention to something. 

eid,eug^, of praise (well done! bravo!) 

Svoe,evaic, of triumphant joy. 

Inteijections do not exercise any influence on the construction 
of a sentence. In Latin, as well as in English, it often happens that 
words which belong to other parts of speech are used as inteijections. 
Those most commonly occurring are — 

Nouns— jMu?/ peace ! be still ! — in/andum ! shame ! — miserum! wretched ! 

— madM! (voc. sing.), mactl! (voc. plur.), or macti virttUe! 

admirable! bravo! 
Verbs — age! agite! come! or quick! — cedo! give up! — sodes! my good 

friend ! 
Advs. — belle ! excellent ! bravo ! — bene ! very well ! — eito ! quick ! 

All kinds of invocations of the gods may be regarded as inteijections 
— as per deos ! ' by the gods ! ' — per deos immortaues ^ ' hy the immortal 
gods!* — m^ercide, meherde, herdel *by Hercules!* Such exclama- 

H 
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tions are sometimes accompanied by real inteijections — as proh or pro 
Jupiter !—pro dii immortales ! 



ETTMOLOOY IN GENERAL. 

220. All the actual words of a languag^e are simple, derivor 
tive, or compound. The basis of both simDle and derivative 
words is called the stem. A stem by itseli does not convey 
any distinct meaning, but becomes significant by the addition 
of certain suffixes. Thus the stem due, by the addition of s, 
becomes the substantive dues = dux (leader), and by the addi- 
tion of it becomes the verb dueo (I lead.) Words thus formed 
from a stem, by the simple addition of a suffix to give to the 
stem a definite meaning, are called simple words. 

221. Derivative words may, like simple ones, be traced at 
once to their stem, but it is customary to trace them only to 
the simple onesj for a simple word conveys distinctly the 
idea of what is mdistinctly contained in the stem, whereas a 
derivative word gives a modification of the idea conveyed by 
the simple word. As ama, verb aTno, I love; from amo, is 
formed am^dbilis, amiable ; amabilitas, amiability ; and amator, 
lover. 

222. Derivative words are formed from simple ones by 
derivative suffixes, also called simplv suffixes, as m the above 
example, bills, bilitas, and tor. 'the same derivative suffix 
generally modifies in the same way all words to which it is 
added. 

1. Derivative suffixes are generally appended to the stem of a word, 
such as it appears when divested of those simple suffixes by which 
it becomes a distinct word — as from miles (stem milit) are derived 
miliiariSf militia ; frango (stem frag\ fragdis, fragor ; semen (stem 
semin), seminarium. 

In substantives of the first, second, and fourth declensions, the final 
vowels of the stem a and u(s) are usually thrown out — Bjafiliaffiliola; 
bina, lunula ; hortus^ hortuLus.. 

2. Verbs of the first and second coi^ugations generally drop a and S 
before those derivative suffixes which benn with a vowel — as amo 
^stem amd)^ amor ; palleo (stem palle), paUor. 

3. The e in verbs of the second coivjugation is dropped also before 
consonants, except in those verbs which make their perfect in vi, 

4. When the stem ends in a consonant, and the derivative suffix 
begins with one, a connecting vowel ({ or U) is often inserted 
between them, or one of the consonants is thrown out — ^as injulmen 
(from fidgeo^ stem fdg^ The latter is the case especially when 
the stem ends in i* — as mJfiiw^ mdbilis (firom moveo^ stem mov) ; adjutor 
and adjumentum (from Juvo.) 

5. When the stem of a verb ends in a, e, i, or u, these vowels are 
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. generally lengthened before the derivative suffix — as vdSmen, com- 
plementum, mollmen^ volumen. 
6. In forming nouns from verbs hj suffixes be^nning with /, the stem 
undergoes the same change as in the formation of the supine ending 
in turn ; whence it may be said that they are formed from the supine 
— as amcUor (from amo^ amaium), lector (from lego, leehtm,) 



DEBIVATION OF SUBSTANTIVES FKOM TEBBS, SUBSTANTIVES, AND 

ADJECTIVES. 

223. The most natural way of deriving words from others is 
generally to form the stem into a verb, and then to deduce from 
that verb all other derivatives. 

224. We shall here enumerate the different suffixes by means 
of which substantives are derived from verbs, substantives, and 
adjectives, treating first of substantives derived from verbs. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs (chiefly intransitives of the 
first three conjugations) by adding the suffix or to the pure stem 
(that is, after the a and e of the nrst and second cot^jugations are 
dropped); and such substantives express the action or condition 
substantively — as amor, error, clamor, from amo, erro, clamo. 

2. Substantives are formed from verbs by adding or to the stem as it 
appears in the supine — that is, by changing urn into or. These 
denote a male person performing the action implied in the verb — as 
amaior, a lover ; adjtUor, a helper. 

From many of these substantives in tor, feminines may be formed by 
changing tor into trix — as victor, victrias. Those in sor sometimes 
make feminines in strix — as tonsor, tonstrioc ; but eapulsor, throwing 
out the 8, makes expuUria, 

3. Substantives denotinff abstractly the action or condition expressed 
by a verb are formed trom the supine by changing the termmation 
um into to, gen. idnis — as tractatio (from, tracto, tracfaium,) 

4. Substantives with the termination us (fourth declension), are like- 
wise formed from verbs by changing the supine ending um into us. 
Their meaning is very nearly the same as that of substantives in to, 
and in some cases the same verb admits the formation of substan- 
tives both in to and in us — as contemptio, oontemptus ; concursio, con- 
cursus. In some words of this kind in to, the abstract idea of what 
is implied in the verb is lost — as in legio, a legion ; coenatio, a dining- 
room ; reffio, a district. 

5. There are a few verbs from which substantives in ^ are formed, 
denoting an action or a condition which is the result of the action 
— as oriffo, origin (from orior) ; rertiffo, turning or whirl (from verto.) 

6. Substantives in men (gen. minis) derived from verbs denote the 
thing performing the action expressed by the verb, or serving the 
purpose of performing the action. In some cases mm is affixed to 
the stem — ashmen (a river, from iluo), velamen (a cover, from velo), 
lumen (a light, fit>m luoeo, the e being thrown out.) In others a 
connecting vowel (t or u) is introduced between the stem and men 

regimicn (from rego), tpec^men (from spedo,) In many cases the 
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endinff men is lengthened by the addition of torn, without producing 
any cnange of meaning — as velamen, velamentum. The termination 
mMium^ however, ocours more frequently in words which have no 
form in men — as omafnentum^ inttrumentum. 

7. Substantives ending in ctdum (contracted <Jum) or bulum are derived 
finmi the stem of verbs, sometimes with, and sometimes without, a 
connecting vowel ; these denote the instrument, and sometimes the 
place, of the action expressed by the verb — as ffubemaculum (rudder, 
from gubemo), coenaeulum (dining-room, from coeno.) If the stem of 
the verb ends in o or ff, the termination is ulumsa cingidum (from 
einffo,) 

226. Substantives are derived from other substantives in a 
variety of ways : a very common process is to form feminine 
substantives m>m masculines. This is the case especially with 
names of animals ending in ^ or i», from which teminines are 
formed by adding a to the stem of the word instead of the 
masculine termination — as asintis, asina; equus, equa, 

1. By the terminations lus (la, lum) and cuius (cula, culum), diminu- 
tives are formed from other substantives. Such diminutives denote 
primarily a small thing, but are used also as trams of endearment 
or contempt — as hortwus, a small garden ; fUiolus, dear little son ; 
homunculus, a contemptible little man. All diminutives are of the 
same gender as the substantives from which they are formed, so that 
if the primitive is a masculine, the diminutive must end m lus or 
cuius ; if a feminine, in la or cula ; and if neuter, in lum or culum. 

2. The termination turn, when added to the stem of substantives 
denoting persons, expresses an assemblage or an association — as 
coUega, a colleague ; ooUeffium, an assembly of colleagues ; aaoerdos, 
aaaerdoHum ; cowoiva, convivium. When ium is added to verbal sub- 
stantives in tor, it denotes the place where the action is going on — 
as auditor J auditorium ; conditor, oonditorium. 

8. The termination atus, sufiixed to words denoting persons, expresses 
position or office — as consul, consukUus ; tribunus, tribunatus. The 
same thing is sometimes expressed by the suffix Ura being added to 
the stem — as dictator, dictatura. 

4. Substantives derived from others by the suffix drius denote persons 
pursuing as a trade that which is implied in the primitive — as aqua, 
aquarius ; siea, sioarius ; argentum, argentarius ; mensa, mensarius. 
Those derived ftom. others by the termination drium denote a place 
where the things expressed by the primary word are collected and 
kept — that is, a receptacle — as granum, granarium; semen, semi- 
nariunu 

5. The termination Hum, suffixed to the stem of names of plants 
denotes the place where they grow — as olioa, divetum ; myrtus, myr^ 
Utum, 

6. The termination lie, when added to names of animals, denotes the 
place in which they are kept — as otfis, ovUe; bos, bovUe. In like 
manner are formed cubile (a place for lying), and sedUe (a place for 
sitting), from cubo and sedeo, 

7. The termination Ina, when added to names of persons, denotes a 
business, pursuit, or the place where it is carried on — as mecUeuSj 
medidtiia ; sutor, suiHnct, 
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8. Some substantiyes are derived from others by the ending to, and 
denote persons occupying themselres with that which is expressed 
by the primitiye — as restis (rope), restio (ropemaker) ; ceniurio (& 
centurion), from ceniuria (a division of a 100) ; pelUs (skin), peUto 
(skinner.) 

9. A few substantives denoting a condition or quality are derived from 
names of persons by adding tus to the stem — as vir, virtus ; senex, 
senedus, 

226. Substantives denoting quality are formed £rom adjec- 
tives by the following terminations : — 

1. tas added to the stem of the adjective, together with the connecting 
vowel s produces substantives denoting a quality abstractedly — as 
bonus f wnUas; asper, asperitas. Adjectives ending in ius take the 
connecting vowel S — as pius, piStas ; and those in stus take no con- 
necting vowel at all — ^as honestus, honestas. In these last cases one t 
is dropped, as no consonant can be doubled when preceded by 
another. 

2. ia added to the stem is principally used to form substantives from 
ac^ectives and participles of one termination for all genders — as 
audax, audacia ; concors, concordia ; demens, dementia. But the same 
termination is also used to form substantives from acyectives ending 
in cundus — SJS facundus^fcicundia, 

3. tia, with the connecting vowel K, serves to form substantives firom a 
few adjectives, the stem of which ends in t or r — as Justus, Jus^ia ; 
avaruSy avaritia; but pudidtia and trislitia are from pudicus and 
tristis. 

4. tvLdo^ with the connecting vowel ^ is employed to form substantives 
firom adjectives of two or of three terminations — as aUus^ dWttSdo ; 
similis, similUudo. Some a<][jectives, whose stem ends in tj require 
no connecting vowel — ^as consudus^ eonsudHdo. 

5. mSnia, preceded by the connecting vowel i, occurs only in a few 
substantives — as sandtu, sandimdnia ; castus, casiimonia. 



DEEIVATION OF ADJECTIVES FROM VERBS, SUBSTANTIVES, AND 

PROPER NAMES. 

227. Adjectives are derived from verbs as well as from 
common and proper nomis, and a few from other adjectives 
and adverbs. 

228. Adjectives are derived from verbs by means of the 
following suffixes : — 

1. dus^ added to the stem of verbs of the second conjugation, with the 
change of e into f, produces adjectives denoting the condition or 
quality implied in the verb^as ccUeo, calldus ; frigeo, JriyUlus ; but 
we have also rapHdus^ fix>m rapio. 

2. liSf preceded by the connecting vowel ?, added to stems of verbs 
ending in a consonant, denotes the capability of enduring the action 
implied in the Terb — as frango, fragiUs ; /ado, fadUs, The same 
meaning is still more frequently produced by the sufiix lAUs, 
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which 18 sometimes preceded by the comiecting vowel I — as amo, 
amabUis, 

3. ouv, added to the stem of a verb, produces adjectives denoting 
inclination or propensity, and in most cases a censurable one — ^as 
puffno, pugnaoc ; attdeo, audcue. Sometimes the suffix ax gives to the 
verb merely the meaning of a present participle — as minor, minaa as 
minans, 

4. cundus 18 less frequently employed to derive ac^ectives denoting 
capability, inclination, or approximation — as iracundus, of an angry 
disposition (from irctscor); facundtu, eloauent (from /actb.) 

5. Iu8, with the connecting vowel U addea to the stem of verbs, pro- 
duces adjectives either simply denoting an action or the inclination 
to it — ^as poUet, poUulus fbeing open) ; crmo, credultts (credulous.) 

6. um forms adjectives of a passive meaning, from transitive verbs — as 
wnspicuus, indiwduus ; and others of an active meaning from iutran- 
sitives — as assidwta, 

229. Adjectives are foimed from substantives by a great 
variety of terminations, some of which present scarcely any 
difference in meaning, and cannot therefore be clearly defined 
in every instance, 

1. eu8, added to the stem of substantives, produces a<^ectives denot- 
ing the material of which a thing consists or is' made — as lignum. 



2. cttt«, preceded by the connecting vowel t added to the stem of a 
substantive, produces adjectives denoting that a thing consists of 
what is implied in the substantive or belongs to it — as later, 
latertoim. Sometimes adjectives are formed by the suffix Iciut from 
the supine of verbs — as commentum, commenticius. 

3. Hceus forms ac^ectives almost exclusively from substantives of the 
first declension, denoting a substance or a resemblance to it — as 
argiUa, aryilldceus, 

4. cus, preceded by the connecting vowel Y^ forms ac^ectives which 
denote belonging or relating to a thing — as civis, civtcua. Sometimes 
the suffix tiaus is employed in the same way-— as rus, rustteus, 

5. Uis, appended to the stem of substantives, proouces acyectives 
denoting what is in accordance with, like, or becoming to that 
which is expressed by the substantive — as dvit, dvllis ; hostisy kos' 
1^18 ; vir, virilis. 

6. dlis serves to form adjectives of the same meaning as those ending 
in ilia, but is employed much more frequently — as annus, ann&lis. 
When the stem of the substantive ends in I, or its last syllable 
be^ns with I, dlis mostly becomes drit — as popttlus, poptddris. 

7. iu8 forms adjectives denoting suitableness, belonging or peculiar to 
the idea expressed by the substantive — as rex, reptus ; pater, patrius. 
This suffix is appended only to substantives denoting persons ; and 
those words in or, which do not denote persons, form a4Jeotive8 by 
simply adding us to the nominative— as odor, oddrus. 

8. inus makes ^ectives, especially from names of animals, denoting 
what belongs to, or is aerlved from, that expressed by the substan- 
tives, most commonly the flesh of the animals — as divus, divlnus ; 
mare, marinus ; /era, ferinus; canis, caf^us; but from bos, ovis, and 
susi we have buCulus, omUus, and suiUus, 
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9. dnus, added to the stem of Bubstantives, makes a^ectives denoting 
a resemblance, or belonging to what is expressed by the substantive 
— as urbs^ urbanus ; mons, montdnus. In like manner are formed 
adjectives from ordinal numerals, to denote that which belongs to 
the number implied — as guartdna febris, a fever lasting for four days ; 
primanuSf belonging to the first legion. 

10. drius, added to the stem of substantives, makes adjectives signify- 
ing that something belongs, or has reference, to what is implied m 
the substantive — ^as legio, f^iondrius (belonging to a legion) ; greaPj 
gregdrim^ belonging to a flock, driw also m&es adjectives from 
distributive numerals, to denote the quality of having a certain 
number of units — as deni^ dendrius (a coin containing ten units — ^that 
is, ases) ; sejpittagendrius^ a man who has lived seventy years ; numerus 
iemdrius^ the number three — ^that is, containing three units. 

11. iims, added to the stem of substantives, forms adjectives denoting 
that which belongs to, or is fit for, the thing ex pres sed by the sub- 
stantive — as /urtum, furilvvs ; festum^ fedlmts. When added to the 
stem of participles, it denotes the manner in which a thing has 
arisen — as natus, ncUivus ; capius, capflvus. 

12. 6sus^ added to the stem of substantives, produces adjectives denot- 
ing fulness of what is expressed by the substantive or bringing it 
about — as calamitas, calamitosua ; lapis, lapidSsus. Sometimes the 
connecting vowel I is introduced — as artifeit^ ariijicidstts. 

13. lentus, with the connecting vowel i{ or ^ added to the stem, denotes 
fulness or manner — aa/raus^/raudiUentus ; vis, vidlentus. 

14. dtu8, added to the stem of a substantive, forms numerous adjec- 
tives denoting possession of what is expressed by the substantive — 
as ansa, ansdtus ; barbOf barbdtus, 

230. For the sake of convenience, all proper names may be 
divided into names of persons, towns, ana countries, to shew in 
what manner adjectives are formed from each of these three 
classes. 

1. The Roman Gentile names ending in iu» — ^as Fabius, Cornelius — are 
in reality adjectives, and are used as such to designate the works of 
persons bearing those names — as lea Chmelia, lea: Julia, Other 
adjectives in dnus, however, are formed from these names to denote 
things which have reference to a member of a fkmily or gens, and 
are named after him — aajus Flavianum (from Fiavius.) 

2. From Roman surnames (^cognomen) are formed adjectives ending 
in dmus^ sometimes with tne connecting vowel t, and with the same 
meaning as those in anus derived from Gentile names-^as Cicero^ 
Ciceranid/nus ; Caesar, Oaesaridnus. The ending Inus is more rare — 
as Jugwrtha^ Jugurthviua, 

231. Adjectives are formed from names of towns by the 
suffixes anus, Inus, as, and ensis ; they denote belonging to the 
place from which they are derived, and are therefore used as 
names for the inhabitants. 

1. 8mu8 forms acKectives from names of towns ending in a, a«, um, and 
t — as Roma, itomdnus; Formiae, Fonnidnus; Tusculutn, Tusculdnus; 
Fundi, Funddnus, 
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2. Inu8 makes adjectives firom names of towns ending in ta, turn — as 
Ameria, Amerinus; Lanuvium, Lanuvmtts; but Fraeneate and JReaie 
aJso ma^e Praenes^its JReatinus, Some names of Qreek towns make 
adjectives by the same suffix — ^as TarerUum, Taren^us ; Sagwiium^ 
Sc^ntlnus, 

3. <u (gen. dtis) forms acyectives firom some names of towns ending in 
a, ae, and um — as Capena, Capenat; Fidenae^ Fidenas; Arpinum^ 
Arpinas ; Antium^ Antias, 

4. ensis is employed to derive ac^eotives from names of towns ending 
in o, and m>m some ending in a, ae, ox um — as Narbo, Narbonensis ; 
Alhenaey Atheniensis. 

5. Iu8 makes adjectives from Ghreek names of towns and islands in us, 
um, Hn, and some others — as CoritUhus, Corinthius. 

282. Of the names of nations, some are real adjectives, and 
are used as such — as Latinus, Romantis, Sdbinus ; e. g., lingua 
Latiruij ' the Latin language ;' nomen ttomammiy ' the Roman 
name.' But others are real substantives, and from them are 
formed adjectives by means of the termination Kcus — as GalluSy 
Gallicus; Arabs, AraMcus; or by the ending ias — as Syrus, 
Syrius ; 7%rax, Thracvus. When persons are spoken of, how- 
ever, the adjective is not used, but the substantive, which stands 
in apposition to the name of the person — as miles Gallits, ^ a 
Galhc soldier ;' servus Thrax, * a Tnracian slave.' 

233. Names of countries ending in ia, and formed from the 
names of nations, sometimes admit of the formation of adjec- 
tives, to denote that which belongs to, or comes from, the 
coimtry — as pecunia SiciliensiSy 'money derived from the 
country of Sicily,' not from the inhabitants ; exerdtm Hispa- 
niensis, ^ a Roman army stationed in Spain/ and not an army 
consisting of Spaniards. 



DERIVATION OF VERBS FROM SUBSTANTIVES, ADJECTIVES, AND 

OTHER VERBS. 

234. The number of verbs derived from substantives and 
adjectives is not very great. As a general rule, it may be 
observed that intransitive verbs formed from nouns follow the 
second conjugation — bs ^s, Jlorere (flourish); albus, atb^6 
(be white) ; whereas transitive verbs follow the first conjugation 
— as fravA, fraudare if deceive); atbus, albare ^whitewash.) 
There are a few verbs oi the fourth conjugation lormed from 
substantives in is — asJlniSj^finire (end) ; vestis, vestire (clothe.) 

235. Many deponents of the first conjugation are derived 
from substantives and adjectives, and most of them have an 
intransitive meaning — as philosophuSy philosophor (I am a 
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philosopher) ; ChraecuSy Chraecor (I conduct myself like a 
Greek.) They have more rarely a transitive meanings — as 
osculum, osculor (I kiss.) A few deponents formed from nouns 
follow the fourth conjugtition — as pars, partior (divide) ; sors, 
sortior (ohtain by chance.) 

236. Derivative verbs are much more frequently formed 
from simple verbs by means of certain suffixes which modify 
their meaning. 

1. By means of the saffix Kto (in deponents, ^or) are formed what are 
called frequentative verbs — that is, snch as denote repetition of an 
action. All frequentative verbs belong to the first conjugation. In 
verbs of the first coigugation this suffix is appendea to the real 
stem of the word — as clamo, dam\to; minor, miniior. In verbs of the 
third coigugation, as well as in those of the second and fourth which 
make their supine in the same manner as those of the third, tlie 
suffix Ito is appended to the stem as it appears in the supine — as 
lego, leciXto; dico, dicCUo. 

2. Another class of frequentative verbs, with the same meaning, are 
formed by ad^ng the termination of the first conjugation to the 
stem of simple verbs, such as it appears in the supine — as curro, 
curso, cursare ; ttieor, itUor, tutari. In this manned some verbs have 
two frequentatives — as curro, curso, and cursito; dico, dicto, and 
dictito. 

237. Inchoative verbs — that is, such as denote the beginning 
of the action implied in the primitive verb — are formed by 
means of the sumx sco. This suffix is appended to the stem of 
the verb, such as it aj^pears in the infinitive after removing the 
termination re; but m the third conjugation, the connecting 
vowel i is inserted between the stem and the suffix. All incho- 
atives follow the third conjugation : — labo, Idbasco, I begin to 
waver ; caleOf cdksco, I begin to be warm ; gemo, ingemisco. 

238. Many inchoatives are derived from substantives and 
adjectives — suapuer, ptierasco; diva, silvesco; ignisy ignesco. 

239. Desiderative verbs — that is, such as denote a desire to 
do that which is implied in the primitive verb— are formed by 
the suffix ario appended to the stem, such as it appear§ in the 
supine — as edoy esUrio, I desire to eat, or am hungry; emo, 
eniptitrioy I wish to buy. All desideratives follow 3ie fourth 
conjugation. 

240. Diminutive verbs are formed by the suffix illo being 
appended to the stem. These are few, and they all follow the 
first conjugation — as eanto, eantillOy I sing in an under voice, 
or shake ; conscribOy and conscrHnllOy I scrmble. 

241. There is a number of intransitive verbs from which 
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transitives are formed by changing the conjugation to which 
they belong, and sometimes also by changing the quantity of 
the vowel contained in the stem, as — 

jj%tb, I flee. /^o, are, put to flight. 

jdoeo^ I lie. ^tcio, ire, throw. 

peruleo, I hanff. pendo, }!re, weigh, or suspend. 

l^ueo, I am clear, or fluid. %»o, dre, clear. 

cddo, I faU. caedOf fell, or cause to fall. 

8^deo, I sit. sldo, appease, or cause to sit still. 



DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

242. Adverbs are derived from adjectives (participles), 
numerals, substantives, pronouns, and verbs, and sometimes 
also from other adverbs and from prepositions. 

1. Adverbs are formed, from ac^ectiTes and participles by the suffixes 
i, 0, and tgr, 

(a.) Adverbs in ^ are formed from acyectives and participles belonging 
to the second and first declensions — that is, from those ending in 
us, a, um, and er, a, um — as alius, aUe ; lonpus, Umgi, Bonus makes 
its adverb irregularly bSnS, and mains makes m^^; and these two 
are the only adverbs of this class in which the final e is short. 

(6.) A limited number of acyectives of the second and first declensions 
form adverbs by adding the sufiix d to the stem — as ttUuSf tuto; 
creber, crebro, 

2. All adjectives and participles belonging to the third declension 
make their adverbs by addmg the sufiix tir to the stem : between 
the two, however, the connecting vowel I is commonly inserted — as 
gravis, graviter; acer, acrUer ; felix, feliciter. When the stem of an 
adjective ends in t, the connecting vowel is not used, and one t is 
thrown out — as sapiens, sapienter; prudens, prudenter, 

3. There is a number of adjectives from which no regular adverbs are 
formed, and in which the neuter (in the accusative singular) sup- 
plies its place — as /acilis, facile ; recens, recens (recently) ; muUus, 
multum; primus, primum, and all the ordinal numerals. 

By means of the suffix \tus, adverbs are formed from some substan- 
tives to denote origin from the thing implied by the substantive — as 
coelum, ooelUus, from heaven; fundus, fwndUus, from the foundation, 
completely. 

Many adverbs are formed from the supine of verbs by means of the 
suffix im, and they generally denote manner — as ooenm, by way of 
cutting down. 

In a similar manner adverbs are formed from nouns by the termina- 
tion OJLim — as grex, gregaiim; gradus, gradatim. 

Some adverbs in o are formed from prepositions to denote motion 
towards a place — as citro, ultrOf retro (from the inseparable particle re.) 
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These are formed on the same principle as those derived from 
pronouns, such as eo, quo. 

There is a considerable number of words which are used as adverbs, 
but which are in reality the ablative or accusative of nouns used in 
the sense of adverbs — as noctu, by night; vesperi, in the evening; mane, 
in the morning. 

A large number of adverbs are formed by the composition of two or 
more words belonging to different parts of speech — as quamdittf hodie 
(hoe die), nitdius iertitu (nunc dies tertius), imprimis {in primis), iUcet {ire 
licet), UUoo {in loco), eominus {cum and manus), eminus {e and manus.) 

Respecting numeral adverbs, see No. 93. 



FORMATION OF COMPOUND WORDS. 

243. Compound words are those which consist of two or 
more words, each of which by itself conveys a distinct notion ; 
but a compound word, nevertheless, expresses only one idea, 
made up oi those contained in the separate words of which it 
consists. Thus from de and scrtbo we make the compound 
deseribo; and from pater andfamilia we make paterfamilias. 

There are some compound words which, although they express only 
one idea, are yet treated as two distinct words (for example, in 
declension), and even admit of other words being inserted between 
them — as respubHoa, resqueptMica;jusjurandum,jusveJurandum ; senatus- 
oonsuUum, unusquisque^ aUeruter, and some others. These 'may be termed 
spurious compounds. But there are some genuine compounds, espe- 
ciaUy verbs compounded with a preposition, wliich in poetry are some- 
times separated from each other by the insertion of a particle — as for 
et iUigatus, we find inque Ugaius ; for iftsalutatusque, we find inque salu- 
icUus. The same is occasionally the case with the compound adverbs 
hactenus, ecUenus, quadamtenus ; as in Horace — quadam prodire temts. 
Adjectives compounded with per are sometimes separated even by 
prose writers — as per mihi mirum visum est for permirum mihi visum est. 
The same is likewise the case with quieunque, qucUiscunque, and quUibet. 

244. The class of words to which a compound belongs is 
determined by the last of the words of whicn it consists — that 
is, if the last be a substantive, the whole compound is a sub- 
stantive ; if the last be a verb, the whole is a verb ; and if the 
last be an adjective, the whole is an adjective. 

246. The first part of a compoima word is either a noun 
(substantive, adjective, or numeral), an adverb, or a preposi- 
tion, and in a very few cases a verb. 

There is besides a number of inseparable particles which have a 
distinct meaning, but do not occur by themselves, being found only 
prefixed to other words — namely, arnb (about, around); rS, or r&i 
(back, again); si (aside); dis (in different directions, the English dis in 
aiVtribute) ; and the n^apatives in (the English in or un, as in mfisdlible, 
ttxgust) and ve. 
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346. When the first word of a compound is a noon, the 
second is muallj appended to the stem of the first ; should the 
sunn belong to the firat, second, or fourth declensions, the vowels 
a and u are omitted : and if the second begins with a consonant, 
i ig usually inserted between &e two as a connectii^ vowel — 
as moffTiaiimiu (from nagitta and anmtu), eoniger (mna eomu 
Blldgero^ 

247. when the fint word of a compcnmd is a preporildon or 
the negative in, the vowel of the second word (5, i, or at) is 

often changed — as atntetu, inimicus; arma, inermia ; 

t, imberbU. But this is not alwa js the caae ; for man^o 
jox^ket pensanfo ; truJto, contra/to; &c. 

It (ometlmea bsppena Clmt a compound word belong to a clan at 
words different ttoia the Uflt part or eLemmt, aod in thu oaae the last 
receive* a suitable termtnntloD to mark the clan to vhich the whole 
belonj^a — aa the adjective maifdicuM, tmn rnaia and dicoi vfpja^ fi^m 
omt and fade. Sometime*, howerer, the addition of mch a tcnniua- 
tion is unneceMBTj — a* in cnmfa, boat, craaat and pa; di«o/or, from 

Sometlmea the laat word in a compound asanme* a deriTative aaffiz, 
without which it cannot form a compound — as sdnJeBD, {tom a and 
ardto; ta/i/undaim, from !alut Mid fimdat; Caalpima, Bom Cu and 



bana, it 




SYNTAX. 

248. Syntax is that part of grammar which teaches how to 
combine words so as to form sentences. 

249. All the rules of syntax may be arranged under two 
heads :— 1. The rules of concord or agreement ; 2. The rules of 
government and dependence. 



RULES OF CONOOBD BETWEEN SUBSTANTIVES AND WOBDS WHICH 

QUALIFT THEM— APPOSITION, 

250. Adjectives, pronouns, and declinable numerals, qualify- 
ing a substantive or a substantive pronoun in the same clause, 
must agree with it in gender, number, and case — as 

poUer bontis, a good father. i diiae arbores, two trees. 

moUer eara, a dear mother. | domus mea, my house. 

251. When one adjective (participle or pronoun) belongs to 
two or more substantives, it agrees either with the one nearest 
to it only, or it is repeated before each substantive — as 

Omnes agri et maria, or omnes agri et omnia maria* 
All lands and seas, or all lands and all seas. 

If the substantives signify persons of different genders, the qualify- 
ing word must be in the masculine plural ; but if any of them signify 
things without life, the qualifying word must be in the neuter plural. 

When an acyective, a pronoun, or a numeral occurs in a different 
clause from that in which the substantive or substantive pronoun 
stands, it can agree with the substantive or substantive pronoun only 
in gender and number, the case being dependent on the nature of the 
clause in which it occurs — as jimicus adest, aed eum nan video. The 
friend is here, but I do not see him. 

252. Relative pronouns, which generally occur in a diffe- 
rent clause £rom that containing the substantive to which they 
refer, agree with it only in gender and number ; but when a 
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relatiye is joined to its substantive, it agrees with it in case also 

qm) die vaieram, on which day I bad oome ; that is, 

on the day on which I had come. 

When a lelatiye pronoun refen to more than one mibetantiye it is 
njBiially put in the plural. If the rabfltantirea denote Imng beings of 
different genders, any of which are mascoKne, the reUktiye takes the 
gender of the mascnline— as matres et partntii liberie quorum utrorumque 
(tetcu muerieordiam reqmrii; mothers and little children, the age of 
both of whom demands onr sympathy. 

If there be no mascnline, bnt cnily feminines and nenters, the zelatiTe 
takes the feminine. 

When substantives are names of inanimate olgects, the relatiye is 
usually in the neuter plural — as otium atque dhritiae^ quae prima mor-- 
tales putant; ease and riches, which mortals regard as the principal 
things. 

Sometimes, however, the relative agrees in number and gender only 
with the last of several substantives — ^that is, with the one nearest to 
it — as eae fruges atque frudue^ quo$ terra gignit^ where the quoe agrees 
only vfithfrudfu. 

Sometimes several names of inanimate thin^ may be of the same 
gender, and the relative, instead of taking their gender in the plural, 
appears in the neuter plural — as itieongtaiUia et temeritcu, quae digna 
ceiie non sunt deo. 

When a relative refers to a common noun joined to a proper name, 
it may agree either with the former or with the latter — as fiumen 
Bhenus, quijluit^ andjlumen Hhemu, quodfluit. 

When a relative refers to a whole clause, and not to a single word, 
the neuter singular is used, before which the pronoun id is frequently 
added, the clause being treated as a neuter substantive—as sapientee 
contenti sunt rebus suts^ quod est summum bonum ; si a vobis deserar^ id 
quod non spero. 

When a relative pronoun refers to a substantive, which is explained 
by another in a clause containing the verb sum or a verb of samtiMr, the 
relative may agree either with the preceding substantive or with the 
explanatory one which follows — ^as animal^ quod homo voeatur, or qui 
homo tneatur ; veni ad locum^ quern P^as vocant^ or quas Pylas vocanL 

258. One substantive may be in apposition to another, or 
take the place of a qualifying word : when qualifying another 
substantive, it generally stands after it, and must agree with 
it in case — as 

Cicero orator interfectits est, Cicero the oratpr was slain. 

254. If the substantive which stands in apposition has two 
genders, it generally takes that of the substantive which it 
explains — as 

(Mquila regina avium, the ea^e, the king of birds (be> 

cause aquila ia feminine.) 
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255. In other cases the apposition cannot agree in gender or 
number with the apposite substantive — as 

TuUia, deUoiae meae^ Tallia, my delight. 

256. When plural names of places have such words as urhs, 
caputf in apposition to them, these words are always used in 
the singular — as 

AtAenae, urbs Graeciae, Athens, a city of Greece. 



AGREEMENT BETWEEN SUBJECT AND PEEDICATE. 

257. Every sentence consists of two parts : the subject, which 
is the person or thing spoken of; and the predicate, or that 
which IS said of the subject. 

As the Latin verb, in ordinary circumstances, does not require the 
addition of a personal pronoun, a sentence sometimes consists of a 
single word — as dormio, I am sleeping ; eo,I go; sedet, he is sitting ; 
dicunt,/eruntf they say. 

The personal pronouns are expressed in Latin only when they are 
emphatic — as ego fed, non illef /nave done it, not he. 

The subject of a sentence, when it is expressed, is generally a sub- 
stantive, an adjective, or a pronoun ; the two latter of which, however, 
must be regarded as representing substantives : pater amat flium ; ego 
curro ; boni virtutem colunt. But any word which is used as a substan- 
tive may be made the sulitject of a sentence, as is most frequently the 
case with the infinitive of a verb — as errare hunuinum est, where errare 
is the subject ; in errare perseverare turpe est, where the expression in 
errore peraeverare is the subject. 

258. The subject of a sentence is generally in the nominative 
case; but when the verb is in the infinitive, the subject is 
always in the accusative — as 

credo eum bonum esse wrum, I believe him to be a good man. 

Here the first sentence consists of the word credo, and the subject 
of the infinitive esse is eum, which is accordingly in the accusative. 

259. The predicate consists either of a verb or of a noim 
(adjective or substantive), joined to the subject by means of the 
verb esse — as 

arbor crescit, the tree is growing. 

urbs est ^plendida, the town is splendid. 

mors non est ocUam^as, death is not a misfortune. 
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260. When the predicate is a verb, it agrees with ita sabject 
in number and person — as 

ego valeo^ I am welL 

tu elormis, thoa sleepest. 

no8 tMemus^ we grieve. 

Every Bubstantive in the singular represents the third person sin- 
gular, and every substantive in the plural the third person plural ; 
e. g., pater aegroUU^ the father is ill ; pcdres aegrotani^ tne fathers are 
iu« 

a. When there are several sul^ects of different persons, one of which 
is a first person, the verb is put in the first person plural ; if there 
be among them no subject of the first person, but one of the second, 
the predicate is put in the second person plural ; and when all the 
sulgects belong to the third person, the verb is put in the third 
person plural, precisely as in the English lanj^uage — ^as ego et pater 
meus ambulamua, I and my father (wej are taking a walk ; tu et uaor 
tua ettit in periculo^ thou and thy wife (you) are m danger ; feminae^ 
liberi et aenea interjfecti sunt, women, children, and old men (they) 
were killed. 

b. When there are several subjects of the third person, the predicate 
is plural, when the plurality of subjects is to be indicated, as is 
usually the case when the subjects are names of persons — ^as Romu- 
lus et Remus urbem Romam condiderunt. If, however, the several 
subjects may be conceived as forming only one whole — that is, one 
body of persons and things — the predicate is generally in the sin- 
gular — as senaius populusque Rontanus inielligit, where the people and 
senate form only one body of people. 

c. When one of several suit) cots i^ >ii the plural, the predicate is 
genendly plural ; but if the one nearest the predicate oe singular, 
and is of particular importance, the predicate may sflree with this 
subject alone— as proaigia et eorum procuratio constues Romae (at 
Rome) tenuerunt; et Peripatetiei et vetus AcadenUa ooncedit, where 
oonoeait agrees with the nearest subject. 

261. When the predicate consists of an adjective or a parti- 
ciple, it agrees with the subject in gender, number, and case — as 

miles est/ortis, the soldier is brave. 

tnilites sunt fortes, the soldiers are brave. 

. /emina est timidaj the woman is timid. 

feminae sunt timidae, women are timid. 

templum est splendidum, the temple is splendid. 

iempla sunt splendida, the temples are splendid. 

a. Wlien there are several subjects of the same gender, the predicate 
is either plural and of the same gender as that of the subjects; or, 
attaching itself more particularly to the one nearest to it, it remains 
singular. 

6. When the subjects are of different genders, the predicate may 
agree with the subject nearest to it, or it may be put in the plural : 
but in the latter case there are two conditions to be observea : — 

1. If the subjects are names of persons, the predicate is commonly 
put in the plural of the masculine gender. 
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2. If the subjects are names of things, the predicate is commonly in 
the neater pIuraL 

c When the subjects consist of names of persons mixed with names 
of inanimate objects, tlie predicate may either agree in tlie plural 
with the gender of the names of persons, or may be put in the 
neuter plural — as rex et reffia dassis profedi sunt; JRomani recent 
regnumgue Macedonic^ sua Jutura sciunt. But in these cases also, 
the predicate often agrees only with the subject nearest to it. 

262, When the predicate comists of a substantive, it cannot, 
generally speaking, agree with the subject either in gender or 
m number — as 

Maecenas est dulce decus meum, Maecenas is my delightful honour. 

263, But when both the subject and the predicate denote 
persons or living beings, and when the substantive, used aa 
predicate, has two genders, it agrees with its subject Hke an 
adjective^-as 

aouUa est regina aviutn^ the eagle is the king of birds. 

pJtUosophia est magistra vitae^ philosophy is the instructor of life. 

When the subject is accompanied by an apposition, the predicate 
generally agrees in number with the subject — as 7W/ta, deUciae nostraey 
tuum munusoulum jUxgUaU But when plural names of places have the 
apposition urhs^ oppiaum, or civifas, the predicate agrees with the latter 
•—as Athenae, urbs nobUlissima GraedaCf a SuUae militUms direpfa est. 

When the subject consists of an indeclinable w^ord, or of a whole 
clause, it is regarded as a neuter noun in the singular, and the pre- 
dicate accommodates itself to it as such — as pro patria mori honestum 
estf where the subject consists of the claase pro pairia mori. 

264, The real nature and meaning of the subject of a sen- 
tence is often more attended to than its grammatical form ; the 
most common cases of this kind are the following — 

1, Collective nouns — as parsj vis, muliiiudOf uterque^ ouisque, and others, 
when they are used as subjects — ^have the predicate frequently in 
the plural, agreeing in gender with the beings understood — ^as pai's 
perexigua Jiomam inermes dekUi sunt; missi sunt honoratissimus quiqve. 

% When males are expressed figuratively by feminine oi; neuter sub- 
stantives, the predicate sometimes follows the natural rather than 
the grammatical gender of the words used — as capita conjurationis 
virgis caesi ac securtbus percussi stmt. The same is often the case with 
the numeral substantive miUia — as milUa triginta servilium capitum 
capti sunt, 

3. A subject in the singular, connected with another by the preposi- 
tion cum, usually has the predicate in the plural — as ipse dux cum 
aliquot principibus capiuntur ; Ilia cum Lauso de Numitore sati. The 
singular, however, may be used when the subjects are not conceived 
as performing an action or enduring it in common — as T\i cum Sexto 
scire velim quid cogites, where the main point is to know what thou 
(tu) art thinking, and not what the two together are thinking. 

I 
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205. Adjectives in the mnaculine or neater g«iideT are often 
used as the subjects of sentences without their referring' to dis- 
tinct persons or things mentioned in a precedine sentence. In 
tliis vaee they ore said to he used substantively, the moscn- 
line ffender denoting human beings, Aonio or homines beiu^ 
undentood, and the neut«r things, ^thcr in the aingnlar or 
plural — as 

tapientei virialem colanl, the viae oQltivate virtue. 

inert laiortaifiigit, the lasy flee labour, 

omw malum vilandam til, every evil ahonld be ftToided. 

maia/orluaae/orlxUiTfireada mm*, BiisfortimeB should be borne with 
fortitude. 



366. The nominative is the case which names the subject of 
a proposition — that is, the person or thing of which anything: 
is preaicated. Hence the subject of a sentence or clause is in 
the nominative cose ; and as the predicate must agree trith the 
subject, the predicate also is in the nominative, wbeii it con- 
sists of a declinable word, and is connected with the subject 
by means of the verb esse, or one of those verbs which express 
only modifications of the idea contained in esie — Biich aajio, I 
become ; mtmeo, 1 remain ; videor, I appear or seem — as 

Catro/uil magma orator, Cicero wag a great orator. 

Cicero Jii oooaut, CSoeni becoiae§ coaenL 

The Mulve verbs dioor, oocor, nominor, appeSor, tmncapor, senior, 
ducar, ItaAeor, judicor, t^ialijnor, najnerar, pu/or, inJeiiigor, agnoaoor, 
rtjKrior, I'iKVfiior, rtddor^ creor, deligor, desipnor, dedaror, retiantior, and 
■DRie othen are acoempanied by a noun as a predicate, which muBl, 
■ooordlngly, like the sulgeot, bo in the nomiiiatiTo case-Tas Noma ta 

267. The accusative denotes the object of transitive verba — 
that is, the person or thing atFected bythe action expressed by 
a transitive verb in its active form. The object of a transitive 
verb in tlie lulive voice is therefore expressed in the accusative 
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filius a patre amatur ; liber emitur a /ratre, Tlie preposition a or 
ab in such cases denotes the quarter from which the action proceeds. 

As to whether a verb be transitive depends entirely upon its mean* 
ing, so that the same verb may in one sense be transitive, while in 
another it is intransitive — as constilo cUiquem, I consult a person ; con- 
$ulo cUicui^ I give a person advice, or taJce care of a person. 

Many intransitive verbs denoting motion may, by being compounded 
with prepositions, and by thus modifying their meaning, become 
transitive, and accordingly govern the accusative — as eseerciius ftumen 
iransiit, the army crossed the river. 

Sometimes the preposition with which such a verb is compounded 
is repeated before the accusative — as adire ad aUquem^ to go to a per- 
son. Most verbs compounded with 06, however, govern the dative. 

268. Transitive verbs, compounded with the preposition tram 
— such as traduco, trajido, transporto — have two accusatives, 
one of the object, and the other dependent upon the preposition, 
which is sometimes repeated before it — as 

Hannibal capias Ibtrum traduxU^ Hannibal led his troops across the 

Iberus. 

269. The impersonal verbs piget (I am vexed), ptidet (I am 
ashamed), poetiitet (I repent), taedet (I am disgnsted), and 
miseret (I pity), govern the accusative of the person in whom 
these feelings exist, and the genitive of the thing which causes 
them — as 

pudet me/adi, I am ashamed of the deed. 

miseret nos hominis^ we pity the man. 

piffet ptterum negligentiae^ the boy is vexed at his carelessneiSi 

270. Decet (it is becoming) and its compounds dedecet, con- 
decetj and indecet, govern the accusative of the person to whom 
anything is or is not becoming. So also latet (it is concealed 
from, or unknown to.) 

271. Many transitive verbs, conveying only an incomplete 
idea, govern, besides the accusative of the object, another wnich 
stands in the relation of a predicate to the object, and completes 
the idea contained in the verb. Verbs of this kind are those of 
creating, making, njaning, electing, having, shewing, and the 
like — as 

Jtomulus urbem Romam vocavif, Romulus called the city Ropoe. 
populus Numatn regem creavit^ the people created Numa king. 

reo! 86 clementem prathebat^ the king conducted himself vAt\\ 

clemency. 

272. These verbs, when in the passive, are accompanied by 
two nominatives, one being the subject, and the other the pre- 
dicate or in apposition to it — e. g., 

Cicero consul creaius $gt, Cicero was created consul. 
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273. Some transitive verbs, whicli have the name of a person 
as their object, govern a second accusative of the thing vrhicli 
may be regar&d as a second object. Such verbs are the 
following — 

1. Doceo and edoceo, I teaoh ; dedoceo^ I cause to unlearn ; cefo, I con- 
oeal ; e.g., docere puellam litieras^ to teach a girl the letters. 

Sometixiies the preposition de with the ablative is used instead of the 
accusative of the thing— «8 docere aliquem de aliqua re^ to inform & 
person of a thing. 

2. Po9oo, repoeoo, and ,^agito (I demand), oro (I pray), rogo (I ask), 
interropo and percorUor (l ask or question); e.g., pacem te poscimus, 
we demand peace of you. With these verbs the accusative of the 
thing remains unchanged when the verb Is made passive — as inters 
roffotm sum aententiam, I was asked for my opinion. 

3w MofMo^ admoneOj aud hortor (I admonish), and coffo (I compel), 
when the thing is expressed by the neuter of a pronoun or adjective 
— ^as te id unum moneo^ this one thing I give you as my advice. The 
accusative of the thing with these verbs remains unchanged when 
the verb becomes pa8sive<— as mtdta monemur^ many admomtions are 
given to us. 

274, The following prepositions always govern the acc^sa* 
tive i—Hidy adversus or adversum, ante, apua, eirea or cirmm, 
eireiter, ois or citra, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, intra, 
jtucta, oh, penes, per, pone, post, praeter, propter, seounduniy 
supra, trans, ultra, vei'sus, Comp. No. 214. 

Ante and post, as prepositions, are put before the case they govern ; 
but they are also used as adverbs, and as such are put alter their 
case, which becomes the ablative instead of the accusative — «b ante 
multos annosy before many years ; but tnidtis annis ante, many years 
before; post tree dies, after three days; but tribta di^us post, three 
days after. 

276. The following four, which sometimes govern the accu- 
sative and sometimes the ablative, require special attention ; — 

1. In governs the accusatwe when it answers to the English 'into;* 
that is, when it denotes motion towards the interior of anything — 
as in urbem ire, in civitaiem recipere, in mare prqjieere. Also, in a 
secondary sense, when it denotes activity directed towards some* 
thing, or in general a tendency or direction towards something — as 
scamnum habet sex pedes in longitudinem ; oratio in Oatilinain (a speech 
directed against Catiline) ; cunor in patriam (love directed towards 
one*s country) ; eonsistere in orbem (to stand together so as to form 
a circle); eoinmeatus in tres annos (provisions for three years.) 

In governs the ablative when it denotes being in a place, answering to 
the English ' in * — as in urbe esse, in horto ambtdari, injhimine navigate, 
in campo eurrere ; and also in all derivative- meanings, where no 
motion towards anything is expressed — as in morbo, in or during the 
disease ; in hoc homine, in this man, or in the case of this man. 

2. Sub governs the accusative when it denotes motion towards, so as to 
go under a thing — as venire sub oculos ; also when it refers to time^ 
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and signifies * about * — as sub idem iempus, about the same time ; sub 
noctem, towards night ; tub HannibaUs adve$Uum, a^ut the time of 
Hannibal^s arriyal. 
Svh governs the ahlatwe when it denotes being under anything — as auh 
muro, aub ocuHs, 

3. Super governs the (MoHve^ only when it denotes * about * or ' oon> 
ceming * — as super kao readie scribam^ t shall write to yoU about this 
matter* In all other cases it govejfns the accusative. 

4. Subter is generally oonstrUea with the cuxvaoUive ; but with the 
ablative its use is almost oondned to poetry* 

276* Verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, denoting' extent of time 
or space, govern the accusative of the noun describing^ that 
extent* Adjectives of this kind are longus, latitSy altuSy crassus; 

hasta sea pedes longa^ a lance six feet long* 

Trqja decern annos oppugnata est^ Troy was besieged ten years* 

In like mannet the participle natus^ in the sense of ' old,* is joined 
With the accusative of the number of years which a person has lived—* 
as viffinti annos natus esty he is twenty years old ; sea annos natus, six 
years old* 

277. Names of towns and small islands are put in the accu-» 
sative without any preposition to express motion towards them, 
when the question, whither? may be asked — as 

Romam pro/ectus est, he has gone to Bome. 

legatos Atkenas misit, he sent ambassadors to Athens* 

278. In exclamations of wonder or grief at the state or con- 
dition of a person or a thing, the name of the person or thing 
is put in the accusative either with or without an interjection — 
as 

heu me minrum ! or me miserum ! Oh^ I, wlfetched man I 

There are certain expressions in which the accusative^ especially of 
neuter pronouns, stands for the genitive or ablative->as id temporis^ at 
that moment of time, for eo tempore ; id or illud aetatis for ^ or iUius 
aetatisy of that age ; id or hoc genus for ejus or hujus generis^ of that 
kind. 
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279* The dative generally expresses the person or thing for 
which^ or in regard to which, something is, or is done : it 
may therefore be termed the case of the remoter object. The 
Englit^h language gtsneraUy expresses this relation by the pre*- 
positions * to ' or * tor ' — as 
$<don leges Aiheniensibus siDripsii^ BoloU wrote laws for the Atheniati& 
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280. The dative accordingply is used with transitive verbs, 
when, besides their object, a person or thing is mentioned to 
which or fm' which the action is performed — as 

exereUum ooUegae tradidit, he surrendered the army to his 

colleague. 
mam Obi monstro, I shew you the way. 

281. Many transitive verbs compounded with the prepo- 
sitions adf ante^ drcum, cum, ex, in, inter, ob, post, prae, and 
sttb, have, besides their real object, another noun, the relation 
to which is indicated by the prepositions ; and this other noun 
is put in the dative both with the active and passive of such 
compound verbs — as 

haec res mihi magnum commodum this affair affords me a great 

aj^ert, advantage. 

mUites consuli drcumfundebanturj the soldiers were crowding around, 

the consul. 

282. If, however, by such compound verbs, the idea of place 
contained in the prepositions is to be expressed more empnati- 
cally than the mere action contained in tne verb, the preposition 
must be repeated with its proper case — as 

signa inferre in hostes^ to carry the standards against the 

enemy. 

288. The dative is joined with many intransitive verbs, such 
as those which denote benefiting, pleasing, injuring, and 
others. 

The principal verbs of this kind axo—prosum^ ohsum^ noceo, income 
modo, expedite oonducit; adversor^ obtrecto, officio, cedo, mffraoor, refragor^ 
intercedo, gratificor ; Jfaveo, ttudeo, ignosco, indulgeo, inviaeo, insidior ; 
atueilior^ opittUor, patrocinor, oonsido, prospicio, medeor, paroo ; plaeeOf 
displioeo ; impero. obedio, wagquor, chtempero, pareo, servio, jfamulor; 
Msentwr, adutor, blandior, irascor, succenseo, convidor, maledieo, minor ; 
suadeo, persuadeo ; credo, fido, confido, diffido ; desum^ nubo, propinquo^ 
appropinqtto, aujpplieo, videor (seem or appear); accidit, contingit, evenit ; 
Itbet, licet ; obviam eo, praesto sum, dicto audiens sum, 

284. Intransitive verbs compounded with the prepositions 
ad, ante, cum, in, inter, ob, post, prae, (re or red), sub, and 
super, follow the same rule as the compound transitives men- 
tioned in number 282 ; e.g.^ 

adesse amids, to succour one*s friends. 

anteoeUere omnibus, to surpass all. 

285. The verb esse governs thje dative in the sense of * to be,' 
or *to exist for a person's use;' and in such construction it 
must be rendered into EngUsh by the verb * to have' — as 
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mt&i swd mtiUi Ubri^ I have many books. 

mihi nomen est^ I have a name, or I am called. 

In the last-mentioned instance, when the name is added, it may 
either be put in the nominative, so as to stand in apposition to nomen 
— ^as nomen ipsi erat Romulus — or the name may be a sort of attraction 
to the dative ipsi and be put in the dative — as nomen ipsi erat Bomulo, 

286. Adjectives generally govern the dative when they ex- 
press qualities which exist ibr some person or thing ; e. g., 

pcuB reipublicae utilis erat, . the peace was useful to the re- 

public. 

res t&ifaciUs, ceteris difficUis^ a thing easy for you, difficult for 

others. 

But the dative is joined in particular with those ac^ectives denoting 
a certain relation to something or somebody; such as those expressing 
a kindly or unkindly disposition, similarity, proximity; e.g., amicus^ ini- 
micuSy aequuSy iniquus^ propitiuSf in/ensus, infestus, obnoxius ; par, impar, 
dispar^ simitiSy aissimiUs, consentaneus, contrarius, aequalis; propinguus, 
propior, proaimus, vicintis, Jinitimus^ contermintis, ajffiniSy coffnatus ; e.g., 
hie locus urbi propinquus est, this place is near the city. 

287. Names of towns ^d small islands are put in the dative, 
to denote the place where anything is or happens — as 

JRomoAf at Rome. 

Capuacj at Capua. 

Athenis, at Athens. 

288. When the name belong to the second or third declen- 
sion, it takes the termination i — e. g., 

Oorinthi, at Corinth. 

Carthoffini, at Carthage. 

Instead of the termination i in names of the third declension, we 
sometimes find e, which is only a corruption for t — ^as Carthagine, at 
Carthage ; Lacedaemone, at Lacedaemon. 

289. The dative is used to denote the purpose which any- 
thing serves, or the effect it produces. This is the case espe- 
cially with esse (in the sense of ' to serve the purpose of), do, 
hdbeOy mitto, venio, pono, duco, verto, trUmo, U not unfre- 
quently happens that such verbs are also accompanied by their 
ordinary dative — as 

aU bono est ? to whom is it (does it) any good ? 

est mihi et honori et utiliiatij it does me -honour and is useful to 

me. 

290. With passive verbs the agent is sometimes expressed 
by the dative instead of the ablative with the preposition a or 
ao. This, however, is done more frequently in poetry than in 
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prose, and oftener with the compound tenses of the passive than 
with the simple ones — as 

qmdqmd mUd (a fne) mueeptum eat, whaterer hat been beotm by xne. 
rum tnUlUgcr tUU {ftb idlo), I am not understood oj any one. 

291. The gerundive is regularly construed with the dative 
instead of the preposition a or o^-hos 

hoc mifU faciendum est^ this most be done by me. 

non ommhut eadem/acienda nmt^ not all men must do the same 

things. 
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202. The genitive serves principally to denote that relation 
between two substantives by whicn the two conjointly express 
only one idea the genitive supplying the place of an adjective 
— as 

ccutra hottium^ the camp of the enemy — ^that is, 

the hostile camp. 

domtit patritf the house of the father--<that is, 

the paternal house* 

In speakinff of the temple of a god, the words aedet and templum tire 
often omitteo, especially after the prepositions ad and ah — as ad Opts 
(aede$\ near the temple of Ops ; ad Vestae, near the temple of Vesta. 

Substantives which are derived from transitive verbs, and have an 
active meaning, like all other substantives, govern a genitive ; but this 
genitive may be of a twofold nature — namely objective^ when it denotes 
the person or thing affected by the action implied in the substantive 
— ^as amor patriae^ love for one's country ; or auhjective, when it denotes 
the person or thing from which the action implied in the governing 
substantive proceecb — as amor parentum^ the love which parents enter* 
tain (for their children.) 

One substantive is sometimes followed bv another in the genitive, 
which contains in reality the same idea, ana gives onlv a more specific 
explanation of it — as arbor fid^ a fig-tree ; wihor wmiis^ a fir-tree ; 
nomen regia^ the name of king (but it may also be ' the name of the 
king.*) In cases of this kind, the genitive is little more than one 
noun in apposition to another. 

293. The genitive denotes the whole of which anything is a 
part, and is governed by the noun which expresses the part — as 

magmu numenu militum^ a large number of soldiers. 

mafftia vis auri, a great quantity of gold. 

204. When the natm*e, quality, size, or extent of anything 
is described by a substantive accompanied by an a^ective 
(numeral, participle, or pronoun), the latter is put in the geni- 
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tive (genitive of <{uality), which is goyemed by the substantive 
which they explain — ^as 

mr fiutffni inpenit^ a man of great talent. 

res magni unoria^ an undertaking of great labonr. 

Sttch a genitive of quality cannot be used when the substantive is 
not accompanied by an ac^iective ; we cannot, therefore, translate ' a 
man of talent* by homo ingemi^ but, using the adjective, by ingeniostia 
homo, 

295. The ^nitive is governed by several adjectives denoting 
a quality existing in reference to certain things — ^that is, by 
relative adjectives, the meaning of which is not complete with- 
out the thing being added in regard to which it exists. Adjec- 
tives of this Kind are — 

1. An present participles of transitive verbs, when used as real adjec- 
tives, and all ac|jectives ending in a«, which are derived from tran- 
sitive verbs — as oanans patriae ; capcut aquae, 

2. Adjectives denoting desire, knowledf^, experience, remembrance, 
and their opposites-^'Sttch as avarus, amdm, cupidus, ttudiosus, consdus, 
inscius, neteius, gname^ ignarus, peritus^ imperitus, prudens, rudit, inso- 
lenSf inmtetuSf memor, immemor^ and others ; and sometimes also those 
which denote foresight and want of care — such as providue^ diligens^ 
curiosus^ incuriotus — as amidus glorias, desirous of fame; ^jnarua 
omnium rerum, ignorant of all tilings ; memor beneflcii^ remembering 
an act of kindness. 

3. Adjectives denoting power over a tiling, or the contrary, such as 
compos^ impos, poiena, and impotene — as compos mentis^ in possession 
of one^s mmd; impotens equi regendif unable to control the horse. 

4. Ac(}ective8 denoting participation, such as partic^s, eapers, consorsj 
eo'sors, reus^ affims^ insons — as particeps consUh, partaking in a plan or 
design; eapers periculorum^ not sharing the dangers. 

5. A(^ectives denoting abundance, fulness, or want, may govern either 
the genitive or the ablative ; but inops (poor) is construed with the 
genitive only, and plenus more commonly with the genitive than with 
the ablative. 

6. The adjectives similis and disstmilis are joined with both the geni- 
tive and dative; the same is the case with proprius^ though the 
neuter in the sense of ^property* or 'peculiarity* is ^nerally joined 
with the genitive — as projnium est oraioris, it is peculiar to an orator; 
but tempos agendi mihi /uU proprium^ the time of action was eon- 
venient to me. 

296. The verbs sum ajidJlOf when they connect two substan- 
tives, and signify 'to belong to V and 'to come to belong to/ 
govern the genitive of the person to whom anything belongs — 
as 

domus estpatriSf the house belongs to the father. 

omnia vinjiunt, all things come to belong to the 

man. 

The genitive with sum often denotes the person or thing to which 
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ftn3rfcliing belongs, is proper or becoming, or whose duty anything is — 
as ista oratio non est hipm temporis, that speech is not suited to this 
time ; non est mearum mrium, it is not proper for my strength — that is, 
I have not strength enough. 

When the person to whom anything is a duty or becoming, is 
expressed in English by a personal pronoun, the Latins use tlie 
neuter of the possessiye— as meum est pro republica ptignarey it is 
my duty to fight for the republic. 

297. Verbs of remembering, forgetting, and reminding — as 
memmiy reminiscor (recordor, rarely), obhviscory admoneo, com- 
moneOj and commonefacio, govern the genitive of the person or 
things which is remembered, forgotten, or of which a person is 
reminded — as 

semper hujits dm et loci memmero^ I shall always remember this day 

and place. 
reminiscor beneficii fut, I remember your kindness. 

admonuU eos matris sororuTnque, he reminded them of their mother 

and sisters. 

The verbs of remembering and forgetting, especially memini, are often 
joined with the accusative — as memini numeroSf obliviscor oausam, 
amicum meum bene meministi. This, however, is the case especially 
when the object of these verbs is a neuter adjective or pronoun used 
substantively. Jiecordor is more generally construed with the 
accusative tnan with the genitive. 

298. The verb misereor {miseresco), I pity, and the imper- 
sonal verbs miser et (viiserescity miseretur),piget, poenitetj pudet, 
taedetf pertaesum est, are accompanied by the genitive of the 
thing exciting .the feelings expressed by these verbs, and the 
impersonal verbs govern the accusative of the person in whom 
the feelings exist — as 

misereor (miseresoo or miseret me),) i pity my friend. 

poenitet m£ consilii, I repent of mv plan. 

pudet me nealigentiae meae, I am ashamed of my carelessness. 

pudet hunc hominem insolentiae, this man is ashamed of his inso- 

lence. 

299. Verbs of charging, accusing, convicting, condemning, 
and acquitting, govern the accusative of the person and the 

genitive of the thing with which one is chargea, and of which 
e is accused, convicted, acquitted, &c. 

Such verbs are aceuso. incuso^ insimvlo, arcesso (1 summon before a 
court of justice) ; postido, ago cum aliquo (I begin a lawsuit with a 
person) ; arguo, coarguo, conmnco^ damno, oondemno^ absolro ; e. g^ 
aecusanit Titumfurti^ he accused Titus of theft ; damnatus est repetun^ 
darum^ he was round guilty of extortion ; proditionis absolvit duoem, he 
acquitted the general of treachery. 
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300. When the price or value of a thmg" is stated in a gene- 
ral way, it is always expressed by the genitives magni, per- 
7n/igniy tant% tantideni, quantiy quantivisy qv^nticunque, pluri^, 
plurimi, maanmiy parm, minoriSf minimi. This is the case 
especially with verbs of estimating and valuing — such as duco, 
faciOj hcibeo, pendo, puto, taxo — as 

domum tamti 4vcit quatUi ducenda he values the house at as mach as 

est^ it should be valued. 

sapiens voluptatem non ianti faeit a wise man values pleasure not so 

quanta virttetem, much as virtue. 

Verbs of selling and purchasing, however, are Joined with the 
ablatives magno^ parvOy minimo, niMlo, nonnikilo. 

The verb aesHmo may be joined either with the genitive or the 
ablative — ^as magm or magno virttUem aestimoy I value virtue highly. 

301. The impersonal verbs interest and refert (it is of impor- 
tance, or interest to) are joined with the genitive of the person 
to whom anything is of interest or importance ; but when the 
person is expressed in English by a personal pronoun, the 
Latins use the possessive forms mea, tua, sua, nostra^ vestra — as 

patris interest or refert^ it is of interest to the father. 

«nea interest or refert^ it is of interest to me. 

As a possessive pronoun is the representative of a noun in the geni- 
tive, it frequently occurs that a substantive standing in apposition to 
the person implied in the possessive pronoun is put in the genitive — 
as mea scripta timentis, my writings who (I) fear — that is, the writings 
of me who fear ; mea unius opera respnhUca salva est, through my 
exertion alone the republic is safe. 

Sometimes the genitive of the personal pronoun is used instead 
of a possessive pronoun. This is the case chiefly with substantives 
contaming the meaning of an active verb, so that the genitive of the 
personal pronoun is an objective genitive — as a^ttsator tut for accusator 
iuusy your accuser (the man who accuses you.) Sometimes, however, 
there is a difference of meaning — as imago mea^ my image, or the 
image belonging to me ; but imago met, an image of me, or a portrait 
of me. 



USE OF THE ABLATIVE CASE. 

302. The ablative, which is peculiar to the Latin languag-e, 
expresses a variety of relations necessary to define and modify 
the predicate — ^that is, those relations which in EngUsh are 
expressed by the prepositions In/, with, from, in, or at. It is 
used sometimes with and sometimes without prepositions. 

303. The ablative is used to denote the part of a person or 
thin^, or the point to which the statement contained in the 
predicate is limited — as 
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aeger esi pedUmt, he is tnlFering in his feet. 

tu temporilnu ernuH^ von were nusUikai as to the times. 

daudtu aiteropede^ uune in one foot. 

S04. The ablative is used to express the means or instrument 
by which anything is done or brought about — as 

m<mu ali^uem duotre, to lead a person by the hand. 

tecuri tUtquem percutere^ to strike one with an axe. 

When a person is employed as the means or instmment thnmgh 
which anytliing is done, the ablative cannot be used ; but instead of 
it must be used the preposition per with the acousatiTe— as UUercu tibi 
miri per servunif I sent you the letter by a alaTO. 

805. The ablative denotes the moving cause by which; or 
through the influence of which, anything is done — as 

ardere gtudio^ to bum with zeaL 

extuUare gaudio^ to exult with delight. 

The ablatives cautd and gratiH (for the sake of^ on account of) are in 
reality ablatives of cause, and are joined with a genitive or a possessive 
pronoun. When joined with a genitive, they Usually stand after it— 
as pcUrii causa or gratia^ on the father*s account ; mea oausa^ on my 
account. 

306. A substantive accompanied by an adjective, a pronoun, 
or a participle, is put in the 'aUative to expl^ the oLner m 
concomitant circumstance of the predicate-^ 

9umma aequitate rempublicam oonr he settled the affairs of the repab* 

stituit^ lie with the greatest foimess. 

deoM pura et inoorrupta mente vene- we must worship the gods with' a 

rari debemuSf pure and sincere mind. 

307. Substantives denoting manner-^ such as modm^ mos, 
ratio, ritus, and conmettido-^e used in the ablative without 
being accompanied by an adjective, participle, or pronoun — as 

kUronit modo^ in the manner ot a highwayman. 

more m<y(iruin^ accordinff to the custom cS our 

forefotners. 

Sometimes, however, the Latins use the preposition eum to express 
a concomitant circumstance, when this circumstance is something 
external, and is regarded as quite distinct from the idea contained in 
the predicate— as magno cum studio aderat, he Was present with great 
zeal (that is, and displayed great zeal.) 

When the substantive used to express a concomitant olfOuitistanee 
or manner is not accompanied by an aii^ective, l;>artioiple^ or pfononn, 
the preposition cum must be used — as cum cura <Utquid jua&re^ to do a 
thing with care. 

808. With verbs of buying, selling, estimating, and the like. 
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the price or value, if stated by a distinct sum or amount, is 
expressed in the ablative — as 

emere aUquid denario^ to purchase a thing for a denarius. 

orationem vendidit viffinH talentisy he sold a speech for twenty talents. 

309. The ablative is used with verbs denoting plenty, abun- 
dance, filling, conferring on, or providing with — as 

affUtere diviiiis^ to abound in wealth. 

manare cruorSf to drip with blood. 

Verbs of this kind are such 2Ji—<tbundo^ redundo^ aMuo, soateo^ compieo^ 
eacjileo^ impUo^ rtfercio^ cumulOf sHpOf imtruo, afficto^ imbuOf consper^o^ 
dtgnor, 

310. Verbs, both transitive and intransitive, which denote 
want or deprivation, are accompanied by an ablative of the 
thing of which any one is in want or is deprived. Such verbs 
are — careo, egeo^ indigeo, vaco; arbo, privOj spolio, fraudOy 
nuda — as 

cartre ootuuetudine amioorunij to be without the intercourse of 

friends. 
^ere auxiUoy to be in want of assistance. 

311. The ablative is joined with verbs of abstaining, re- 
nouncing, freeing, delivering, and excluding — such as abstineo, 
solvo, eanmerOj exelvdo — as 

abstineo maledictis, I abstain from calumny. 

Uberare hominem oatents^ to free a man from chains. 

Verbs of abstaining, preventing, and excluding, however, often take 
the preposition a or nth — as abstinere a vUiis, to abstain from vices ; 
miliUs a pugna prohilmii^ he kept his soldiers from fighting. But the 
preposition must always be used when the ablative is the name of a 
person — as aroere hastes a civibus, to keep the enemies away from the 
citizens. 

Verbs denoting a forcible removal of one from a place may be con- 
strued with the ablative alone, to denote the place from which ; but 
it is more common to use the prepositions a6, ex, or de — as movere or 
peUere cUiouem loco, to remove or expel a person fix>m a place. In like 
manner tne ablative alone is sometimes used with the words cedo^ 
excedoy and decedo-'-aB decedere Italia or ex ItaUa, 

812. The verbs gaudeo, laetor, ghvior, delector, doleOy maereoy 
JidOj and confido,' are followed by the ablative to denote the 
thing at which you rejoice or grieve, and in which you trust 
■ ■•■as 

gandeo tua/eUcUaie, I rejoice at your happiness. 

doleo patris morte^ I grieve at the deatn of my fkther. 
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The ablative in these cases is in reality the ablative of the moiring 
cause. 

313. The verbs utor, dbutor^fruor, perfruorjfungor, defttngor, 
perfungor, potior^ vesooTy have their object in the ablative — as 

carne tUuntur, they use meat. 

fruor suavi otio, I ei"Ooy delightful ease. 

hostea urbe potiii sunt^ the enemy took possession of the 

city. 

Potior is construed also wHth the genitive, especially in the expression 
rerum potiri, to occupy the highest power in tne state, where the abla- 
tive is never used. Pascor (I feed or graze) is joined both with the 
ablative and the accusative. 

314. The expression opus est (there is need, it is necessary) 
is either treated as an impersonal verb, and then takes the thing' 
of which there is need in the ablative ; or optis is treated as an 
indeclinable adjective, and then the thing which is needed is 
expressed by the nominative. The person to whom anything* 
is needful is expressed in each case by the dative — ^as 

praesidio opus est^ there is need of a garrison. 

exempla nwns opus sunt^ we need examples. 

315. Adjectives denoting plenty, abundance, want of, and 
freedom from, govern the ablative — ^as 

072^5^5 praeda^ laden with booty. 

dives agris^ rich in landed possessions! 

dignus laude, worthy of praise. 

Such adjectives are — praeditus^ onusius^ plenus, fetiilis, dives ; inanis, 
orbtis, vacuus, liber, immunisj purus, alienus ; also dignus, indignus, con- 
tentus, anxius, laeius, maesfus, sttperbus, fretus, and others of a similar 
meaning. 

The adjectives plenus, fertilis, dives, and inanis, are also construed 
with the genitive, and plenus even more commonly than with the 
ablative — as Gfallia plena bonorum civium. The participles re/ertus and 
compleius likewise are often joined with the genitive when that of which 
anything is full are human beings — as career plenus sceleratorum ; urbs 
re/erta mercatorum. 

The word macte is used, either alone or in coi^junction with an 
imperative of sum (este, esio), with the ablative of the thing for which 
we congratulate a person — as macte virtute^ or macte virtute esto, I con- 
gratulate you on account of your valour. 

316. Participles denoting ori^ or birth — such as natusy 
ortuSy genitusy satus, editus — are joined with the ablative denot- 
ing the parents of whom, or the station in which, a person is 
bom — as 

nobUi poire natus, bom of a noble finther. 

hutnili genere naitu, bom of a humble family. 
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317. With comparatives the ablative denotes the amount of 
difference existing between two things compared — as 

Romani duohas millibus plurea erant there were two thousand more 

quam SaJbini, Romans than Sabines. 

uno digito plus habere^ to have one finger more. 

The ablative, with the adverbs ante and post, likewise denotes how 
much one thing is earlier or later than another — as irifms annis ante, 
three years before or earlier ; decern annis post, ten years after or later. 

318. The ablative is often used with comparatives to denote 
the person or thing surpassed by another, which is commonly 
expressed by qtmrn — ^as 

fUa matre pulchrior — ^that is, flia a daughter more beantiftil than 

pulchrior quam mater ^ her mother. 

""t^^ A-i-o^-that is, quam \^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^:^^ ^^ 

This mode of speaking, however, can be used only when the things 
oomjMured with each other are either in the nominative or accusative. 

319. The ablative of a substantive joined with an adjective, 
participle, or pronoun, is frequently used, both with and with- 
out the verb sum, to describe the nature or quahty of anything 
— as 

AgesUausfuU corpore eaiguo^ Agesilaus was a man of a small 

body. 
orator summo ingenio, an orator of the highest genius. 

Jlumen difficUi transitu, a river difiicult to cross. 

Neither the genitive nor the ablative of quality can be used, unless 
the substantive is accompanied by an a<^ective, participle, or pro- 
noun ; ' a man of genius,* therefore, cannot be rendered either by 
homo ingenii or by homo ingenio, but must be changed into honut 
ingeniosu8„ (Comp. No. 294.) 

320. The relations of place whefte ? and whence ? are gene- 
rally expressed in Latin by the prepositions m, ab, ex, or de ; 
but there are many cases in whicn these relations are expressed 
by the mere ablative without any preposition. 

Place where ? is expressed by the ablative alone in the case of the 
word locus, when accompanied by an adjective or pronoun ; also in the 
expressions : dextra (on the right-hand side), la^a (on the left-hand 
side), teird marique (bv land and by sea), and sometimes medio (in the 
midst or middle), and numero (in the place of); e.g., hoe loco, in this 
place ; ilh loco, in that place ; aequo loco, in a favourable place ; medio 
aedium, in the centre of the house. 

The ablative of place where ? without a preposition is very fre- 
quently used when a substantive denoting place is accompanied by 
the a4)®<2tive tottis or omnis, and when the meaning is ' throughout a 
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place * — as toid ItaUS^ in all Italy or throughout Ital j. The preposition 
tn, however, maj be added when the idea of ^ throughout ' is not to be 
emphatically stated — as in tola Sicilia, in all Sicily. 

Place whence ? is expressed by the ablative alone in the case^ of 
names of towns and small islands — as Roma prqficisci^ to set out from 
Borne ; Delo Rhodum namgare^ to sail from Delos to Rhodes. 

In the same manner are used domo^ from home; rure^ from the 
country; and sometimes humo, from the ground. 

821. The ablative of words denoting time is used to express 
the time when, at which, or within which anything happens 
— as 

tertio anno helium confedty in the third year he concluded the 

war. 
hoc die, on this day. 

So also, hieme^ in winter ; aegtafe, in summer ; vere, in the spring ; 
node, at or by night ; luce, by daylight, or in daytime. 

Some substantives not denoting time may nevertheless be used in 
the ablative to express the time at which, or the oircumstanees under 
which, anything happens — as adventu Chesa/rif, on the arrival of Caesar ; 
heUo Punioo primo, at the time o! the first Punic war. 

322. Any substantive (or personal pronoun) accompanied by 
an adjective, participle, or another substantive standing in 
apposition, may be put in the ablative to describe the time or 
circumstances under which anything happens. This ablative, 
usually called the ablative absolute, may always be resolved into 
a distmct clause, and may therefore be defined as a clause put 
in tiie ablative to express time and circumstances ; as 

hoc factum est rege vim, this was done while the king was 

alive. 
hoe res gestae sunt rege duce, these things were done under the 

guidance of the king. 
urbem cepit me ac{juvante, or mc ho took the city with my assist- 
adjutore, ance. 

Such an ablative absolute may either qualify a particular word 
(usually the predicate) or an entire clause ; but the subject of a clause 
expressed by the ablative absolute must always be different fi*om that 
of the leading clause. Compare No. 379. 

823. The following prepositions always govern the ablative : 
-*-^, ah (dbs), dbsquCj clam, coram, paiam, cum, de, ex or e, prae^ 
pro, sine, terms. 

Respecting in, sub, siAter, and super, see No. 275. The verbs pono, 
loco, colloco, statuo, oonstituo, and conkdo, although they express motion, 
are generiUiy construed with in and the ablative. 
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USE OF THE VOCATIVE CASE. 

324. The vocative is used to address a person, and is inserted 
in clauses without affecting their construction. 

The vocative, like the nominative, is not governed by any other 
"word. A vocative, however, may consist of a word which, when quali- 
fied by others, exercises its influence upon them as a word, but as a 
vocative it exercises none ; e.g., vos, o amid! you, my friends I primH 
dicte mihiy summd dicende camen&y Mcbecenas ! Maecenas, praised by me 
in my first, and to be praised in my last poem ! 



PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF ADJECTIVES. 

325. An adjective is used in Latin not merely as a simple 
attribute and predicate, but frequently stands in apposition to 
a substantive or pronoun, and then expresses the condition in 
which a person or thing is during' an action, where we geije- 
rally use adverbs or adverbial combinations of words — ^as 

muUi eosy qvos vivos ooluerunf, mar- many treat persons after their 
tuo8 contumdia afficiunt, death (mortuos) with contumely, 

whom during their lifetime 
(vivos) they honoured. 
natuHt ipsH de immortaUtale animo- nature herself silently (tacitH) ex- 
rum tacUd judicata presses her opinion of the im- 
mortality of the soul. 

This is the case especially with adjectives denoting order (ordinal 
numerals) or succession — as Hispania postrema perdomita est, Spain was 
subdued last, or was the last country that was subdued. 

326. Adjectives (and pronouns) are frequently used as sub- 
stantives to denote persons or things of a certain kind or class. 

Wlien persons of a certain class are to be indicated, the masculine 
plural of an adjective is used — as boni, the good ; sapientesy the wise ; 
omnes fortes, all brave men. Sometimes the word homines is added. 

When things of a certain class or kind are to be designated, the 
Latins use the neuter plural of an a(\}ective, though they may also use 
the substantive res in the same way as is done in English — as bona^ 
bonae res^ good things or property; mala, bad things or evils. 

Tlie neuter singular of an a(j|}ective is used when an individual thing 
is to be indicated — as bonum^ a good thing ; malum, an evil or a bad 
thing ; and vhen the abstract idea is to be expressed — as verum, the 
truth ; justum, justice. 

Some acyectives have so completely acquired the meaning of sub- 
stantives, that they are almost mvariably used as such — as amicus, a 
male friend ; arnica^ a female friend. 

Some a^eotives are used as substantives with an ellipsis of some 
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BubstaQtive which detemiinefl the gender — ^as pairia (ierra^ urhs oi 
civUcts\ native country or city ; /era {be9tia\ a wild beabst ; cani 
(capillt), gray hair. 

327. The comparatiye of both adjectives and adverbs is 
frequently used to denote a higher degree than uBual, or than 
should he, where we generally employ the word ' rather ' — ^as 

senedus est ncUurd loquacior^ old age is naturally rather loqua- 

cious. 

UberiuB viothat^ he lived too freely (^rhich, how- 

ever, may also be expressed hj 
nimia Ubere.) 

328. The superlative often does not indicate absolutely the 
highest degree of a quality, but only a very high degree — ^that 
is, the hiffhest degree in comparison with some, but not with 
all. In uiis case we may render the Latin superlative into 
English either by * very ' with the positive, or wim the positive 
alone — as 

SvUa^ qui est vir foriissimus et da- Sulla, who is a very brave and 

rissimus^ illustrious man. 

optime vakOy I am very well. 

329. A considerable number of superlatives which denote 
order, succession, time, and place, are often joined to a substan- 
tive, although in reality they qualify only a part of the thing 
expressed by the substantive. Such superlatives are prifauSj 
postremtLS, ultimm, novissimus, summus, in/imuSj imus, tntimtiSj 
extremuSy and Tuedius — as 

^ZisT^~^^^ "^ ^"^ P^*^} at the beginning of spring- 

'"jJ^ri^m^^!!'"*^** "^ *" *""*'"" } **^ *^« *^P "^ * mountain. 

In like manner are also used medius^ reliqutis, and cetera — as religua 
Graeda^ the remaining part of Greece ; cetera mtUHtudo, the other part 
of the multitude ; in media via, in the middle of the road. 



DIFFEBENT KINDS OF CLAUSES AND THEIR RELATIONS TO ONE 

ANOTHER. * 

330. A clause is either an independent or leading clanse, or 
it is a subordinate or explanatory one. 

331. An independent clause simply states a fact by itself, in 
the form of an assertion or of a question — as 

miles dormit^ the soldier sleeps. 

fratremne mdisti ? have you seen the hrother ? 
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332. A subordinate sentence is usually so constructed that 
it cannot stand by itself, and can be understood only when 
viewed in connection with another — as 

mUet dormit^ ut vires reficiat, the soldier sleeps, that he may 

restore his strength. 

Sometimes an independent clause also remains unintelligible unless 
an accessory clause be added — as miles /brtior est qtiam eomectaveram^ 
the soldier is braver than I had anticipated, where miles jorHor est is 
not complete without the accessory clause. 

Two cuuses thus combined form a compound sentence, and always 
convey a distinct meaning. 

333. Subordinate clauses are connected with the leading 
clause by conjunctians, relative pronouns, or by interrogative 
particles — ^as 

te non laudo^ quoniam mihi non ob- I do not praise you, because you 

temperasti, did not obey me. 

omnes qui ctd/uerwU hoc sduni, all who were present know it. 

ex me quaestvit unde haec sdrem^ he alAked me whence I knew this. 

Subordinate clauses are often expressed in a peculiar way by the 
construction of the accusative with the infinitive — as soio eum esse 
bonum hominem, I know him to be a good man, or I know that he is a 
good man. 

334. Two or more clauses may be joined toother in such 
a manner by copulative or adversative conjunctions, that none 
of them is subordinate to another. Such clauses are termed 
co-ordinate. Co-ordinate clauses may be all leading or all 
subordinate clauses of the same sentence — as 

haec res miM valde placet, et pater this thing pleases me very much, 
am vehementer probat, and my &ther greatly approves 

of it. 
mihi haec res placet^ sed pater earn I am pleased with this thing, but 

improhat^ my father disapproves of it. 

neque cur tu hoc consilium tarn vehe- I do not understand either why 
mmter probes, neque cur pater you so greatly approve of this 
tantopere impnbetf inteUigo, plan, or why your father so 

much disapproves of it. 

1. In subordinate or explanatory clauses introduced by a relative 

Sronoun, the substantive to which the pronoun refers is often 
rawn into the relative clause, so that the demonstrative clause 
follows the relative one — as quae cupiditates a natura proficiscuntur, 
facile eceplentur sine injuria — ^that is, eae cupiditates, quae a natura, &c. 
those desires which proceed from nature are easily satisfied without 
injury. 

2. When a substantive is followed by another substantive which stands 
in apposition to it, and is expluned by a relative clause, the apposi- 
tion 18 ahuost invariably drawn into the relative clause — as frwMn- 
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tum^ quae tola aUmenta ex ituperaio fartuna dedit^ ah we rajntur^ the 
com, the only food which fortune unexpectedly afforded, is torn 
away from the mouth. 
3. Relative clauses do not always conttun a mere explanation, but very 
often stimd to the leading clause in a relation which is commonly 
expressed by coigunotions denoting intention, cause, and the like. 
Such clauses require to be expressed in Latin by the subjunctive 
mood. 



MOODS IN GENERAL. 

335. The sentiment contained in a sentence is expressed 
in the fonn of a simple statement or question in the incucative 
mood ; or in the form of a wish or command of the speaker 
in the imperative mood ; or as a mere conception* of the mind 
in the suhjunctive mood — as 

pater me m Graeeiam mitit, my father sent me into Oreeee. 

eon/er te in Cfraeeiamf remove thyself into Greece. 

in Oraeeiam pro/eetus est^ vt phiUh he went into Gfxeece that he might 
aophoa audtrei, hear the philosophers. 

336. Co-ordinate clauses, whether they be leading or sub- 
ordinate, usually have the same mood, though the verbs may 
be in different tenses. 

There are cases in which even eo-ordinate sentences are conceived 
in such a way that they require different moods — as puffiles ingemitcuni 
non quod doleani, sed quia otnne corpus iniendttur, boxers sigh, not 
because (as one might imagine) they feel pain, but because every part 
of their body is on the stretch (a fiict.) 



INDICATIVE HOOD AND ITS TENSES. 

837. The indicative mood is used to make a simple statement 
of a fact, either affirmatively or negatively, and to put a direct 
question — ^that is, in such a way that the clause containing the 
question is not in a relation dependent or subordinate upon any 
other clause — as 

huttc librum Ugi^ I have read this book. 

ilium librum non Ugam^ that book I shall not read. 

quando ad me teenies ? whep will you come to me ? 

num paler veniet 1 will the father come ? 

quod non ex urbe profedus ei, miJU the &ct that yon have not eone 

pergratum eri^ out of town is very agreeable to 

me. 

The indicative is used in Latin in conditional clauses (beginning 
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with si, nisi, eiiamsi^ efsi, and siw), when it is to be intimated that the 
supposition is really true, so that si is equivalent to quum (as or since); 
or when, for the sake of argument, we assume that the supposition is 
tru&; or, when negatively expressed, it is not true — ^as si nihil aliud 
/ecerunf, safis praemii haberU^ if (or as) they have done nothing else, 
they are sufficiently rewarded. 

Certain tenses of the indicative are used in Latin where we should 
expect the subjunctive, especially in the case of the verbs oportet^ 
necesse est,^ deheo^ convenit^ possum, licet, and in the expressions par, fas, 
aequum, jtistum^ consenfaneum, satis, satius, melius, aequitts est. The 
imperfect indicative of these verbs and expressions is used when we 
wish to express that at some past time something should have been 
done, but at the same time intimate that the time for doing it is not 
yet passed, or that it is not yet too Jiate ; e. g., ool moi'tem (e dud jam 
pridem opartebat, 'you ought to have been put to death long ago;* 
suggesting that it is not too late yet, and that it may still be done. 
The perfect and pluperfect indicative of the same expressions are used 
when we wish to intimate that something ought to have been done, 
but that the time for it is now passed, and that it is too late — as 
Volumnia debuit in te offidosior esse, 'Volumnia ought to have been 
more attentive to you ;* suggesting that the time is now past, aiid that 
it is too late to make good her neglect. So also Un^e tUilius Juii, it 
would have been far more useful. 

The indicative is commonly used (if there be no special reason for 
the subjunctive^ after doubled relatives, and those having the suffix 
cunque — as (fuimuis, qitotquot, quiounque, quantuseunque, utut, uteunque; 
e. ff., quidqutd id est, whatever this may be. 

The tenses of the indicative in Latin answer, with few exceptions, 
to the same tenses in English. Any action or condition is either 
simply stated as past, present, or future, or as in relation to another 
action in reference to which it is past, present, or future. 

In this manner we have three absolute tenses (present, perfect, and 
future), and three relative tenses (imperfect, pluperfect, and future 
perfect.) 

In animated narrative, past events are frequently related by the 
present tense, as if they were going on before our eyes. This present 
IS termed the historic present. 

338. The Latin perfect has two distinct meanings — 

1. It is use(L like the past tense in English, to relate the events of the 
past — as Uaesar GaUiam subegit, Caesar subdued Gaul ; iUo anno muUae 
res memorabiles acddenmt, many memorable events occurred in that 
year. The perfect in this sense is called the historic perfect, as it is 
the tense by which past or historical events are related as facts. 

2. It is used to describe an action as completed and past, but with 
reference to present time, and thus completely answers to the 
English perfect — as pater jam vinit, the father has already come. 
The perfect in this sense may be termed the present perfect. 

The coi^ unctions postquam, posteacjuam (after) ; uU, id (when) ; simtU, 
simulatque, ut primum, and quum prtmum (as soon as), are followed in 
Latin by the perfect, when it is to be expressed that two actions 
follow one another in immediate succession — as postquam victoria parta 
est, hostes re/ufferunt, after the victory had been gained, the enemy fled. 
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339. The imperfect describes a past action as in progress and 
not complete, ana is therefore used in descriptions of things 
which in past time were in a certain condition, or of past 
events which are represented as goinff on. The imperfect is 
also used to relate events which usually or repeatedly occurred 
in past tune — as 

eUmn turn Athenae glorid Utterarum even at that time Athens was 
et artiumJiorebafUj flourishing for its reputation in 

literature and the arts. 
qttum Verres ad aUguod oppidum whenever Verres came to any 
veneraif eddem ledica usque in town, he was (always) carried 
oubicttlum de/erebcUur, in the same lectica to his sleep- 

ing apartment. 

340. The pluperfect states an action of past time which was 
completed before another action, at present likewise completed, 
began — as 

dixerat judex, quum puer nunttarnt, the judge had spoken when the 

boy gave information. 

341. The future denotes an action or condition which is to 
take place at a future time unspecified, or at a particular 
moment in future time — as 

hottea venientf the enemies ^1 come. 

342. The future perfect describes a future act as completed 
at a certain tuture time — as 

quum tu haec leges, ego iUum /or- when you (will) read this, I shall 
tasse cowoenero, perhaps naye spoken with him. 

The tenses of the periphrastic coi\jugation are, on the whole, used 
in the same way as those of the ordinary conjugation ; but the action 
expressed by the participle future is in all tenses a ftiture one — as 
scripiurus sum, scritdurus eram, scrtpiurus ero, scr^urus /td, scripturus 
/ueram, tcripiturua/uero. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

343. A verb in the subjunctive expresses an action or con- 
dition as a mere conception of the mind, in the form of a wish, 
a possibility, an intention, a supposition, a concession, and the 
like, so that the speaker does not treat it as a fact ; as 

acribo ut seias, I write that you may know. 

quae si ita sint, if these things he so. 

facile aliquis dioat, a person may easily say. 
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344. The subjunctive is used both in leading and in subordi- 
nate clauses, though more especially in the latter. In leading 
clauses it is of a fourfold nature — expressing a supposition or 
hypothesis (hypothetical clauses), a possibility (when it is termed 
the potential mood), a wish or desire (the optative mood), and a 
concession (concessive m>ood.) 

Every hypothdioal sentence consists of two clauses — the one, which 
states the condition or supposition (be^nning with «', ttisif ni, si non, 
etiamsi, fametsi), is called the prot&sis ; and the other, which contains 
the conclusion or inference, is called the apodSsis. The protasis is 
sometimes not expressed, being either implied in something which 
precedes, or supplied by the mind of the hearer or reader — iUo tempore 
aliier sensisses, 'at that time you would have thought differently' — 
namely, ' if you had looked at the matter,' or ' if you had lived.' 

345. The present subjunctive is used both in the protasis and 
apodosis, to aenote that the supposition is possible, and may be 
true ; and accordingly, that the apodosis is also possible — as 

me dies defieiatf si hoc nunc dicere the day would not suffice for me, 
velim^ if I wished to say this now. 

346. The imperfect subjunctive is used in the protasis and 
apodosis, to denote that the supposition is not or cannot be true, 
and that accordingly the inference also is not true. The time 
expressed in such sentences is the present — ^as 

sipecumam haberem, ad ie venirem, if I (now) had money I should 

come to you ; implying that I 
have no money, and accordingly 
cannot come to you. 

347. The pluperfect subjunctive is used in both clauses, if 
the supposition as well as the inference is not true, and belongs 
to past time — as • 

M pecuniam habuissem^ ad ie venis- if I had had money (which was 
«em, not the case), I should have 

come to you (which, under the 
circumstances, was a matter of 
impossibility.) 

Sometimes the imperfect and pluperfect are united in the same 
sentence — as si stbi cavere potuisset, viveret^ if he had been able to be 
on his guard, he would (now) be living. 

348. The subjunctive, as 2i, potential mood, is used — 

1. To express that which does not really exist, but may or might 
exist, and is conceived as possible. The suliject of such clauses is 
usually an indefinite or an interrogative pronoun — ^as dioai aluptis or 
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quitpiam, some one may say ; dixerii aliquiSy some one might say ; 
quia ered^ ? who would believe it ? 

Things which are possible at the present time sjre expressed by the 

{>resent or the perfect subjunctive, while a past possibility is expressed 
ly the imp^ect — ^as quia eum redargueret 1 who would have refuted 
him? 

2. The potential subjunctive is also used with definite subjects for 
the purpose of expressing an opinion in a modest manner, and this 
occurs most frequently in the first person of the perfect when the 
speaker expresses his own opinion with a certain degree of modesty 
or hesitation — as hand facile dixeriniy I would not easily say. 

3. The potential subjunctive is used in doubtful questions containing 
a n^ative sense — as quid faciam ? what shall I do ? equivalent to, 
*I £> not know what I shall do.' In like manner the potential 
subjunctive is used in questions expressive of disapproval — as /tog 
cives palria desideret 1 is the country to long for such citizens ? the 
implied answer being ' assuredly not.* 

349. The subjunctive, as an optative moody is used to express 
a wish or desire — as 

valeas^ fare well. 

vaieatU eives, may my fellow^citizens f^re well. 

heati sinty may they be happy. 

350. The subjunctive (a concessive mood), is used to express 
a concession or admission. It usually denotes that what is 
conceded is not true, or at least is undecided, but that it is 
granted for the sake of arg-ument — ^as 

tint haec fcdsa, invidiosa certe non granting that these things are 
nmiy fedse, invidious they certainly 

are not. 
tit sane dolor pravis, malum non eat, granting that (or although) pain 

is severe, it is not an evil. 

Tlie coi\3unction ut (in the sense of ' granting that *) is often added 
to a concessive subjunctive — as ut sit in/elivr, granting that he is 
unhappy; and in negative clauses ne must be added — as ne sint in 
senedtUe vires, granting that there is no strength in old age. 

351. All dependent or subordinate clauses introduced by the 
conjunctions ut (that, in order that, so that, although), ne or ut 
ne (that not, or in order that not), ut non (so that not), quin 
(^at not), qtwminus (that not), and quo (in the sense of ut eo, 
in order that thereby), have the verb in the subjunctive — as 

sol effieit, ut omnia /loreantf the sun makes (that) all things 

flourish. 
virtutem colere dthetis, ut beati esse you must cultivate virtue, that 
possiiis, (in order that) you may be able 

to be happy. 
precor, ne m£ deseras, I pray that you may not desert 

me. 
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352. All questions expressed in the form of a subordinate 

clause — that is, indirect questions — have the verb in the 

subjunctive — as 

qitaero, gmd /acfurus sis, I ask what you are going to do. 

quaenvi, quid faeeref^ I asked what he was doing. 

353. Subordinate sentences introduced by the conjunctions 

quody quia, (jpiouiam, qtumdo (because, since), usually nave the 

verb in the indicative when the writer or speaker states his 

own view of a case ; but the subjunctive must be used when he 

states the reason of another person, intimating that he merely 

quotes the opinion of another, without assenting to it or 

dissenting from it — as 

Aristides eapulstis est patrtdL^ quod Aristides was expelled from his 
praeter modum Justus esset^ country, because (it was alleged 

that) he was too just. 
Socrates acatsatus est^ quod corruni' Socrates was accused, because (as 
peret juventutem et novas super- his enemies said) he corrupted 
stitiones introduoeret, the young, and introduced new 

superstitions. 

354. The conjunction (fuum or cww, when it denotes cause, 
and signifies 'as' or 'since,' is always construed with the 
subjunctive — as 

CUM vita brevis sit, summa diligenUa as life is short, we must take the 
adhibenda est, ut ea bene utamur, greatest care to make good use 

of it. 
In historical narrative, where a preceding event may be looked upon 
as the cause of a subsequent one, quum is always construed with the 
subjunctive, even when we translate it by ' when,* as if it denoted 
time~-as Epaminondas quum vicisset Laoedaetnonios, atque ipse gravi 
vulnere eaunimari se videret, quaesivit salvusne esset dypeus, I^ on the 
other hand, quum expresses purely time, and is equivalent to turn quum 
(then or at the time when), it is construed with the indicative — as 

r' inmriam non propulsat^ quum (that is, turn quum) potest^ injuste fadt^ 
who does not repel an injury when he can, acts wrong. 

356. The conjunctions dunii daneCy and qtwad, in the sense 
of 'as long as,' are construed with the indicative. In the 
sense of 'until' they take the indicative, if the event is 
conceived as one that really happened or happens; but if the 
event is conceived as merely possible, and it an intention or 
purpose is implied, they have tne verb in the subjimctive — as 

non desinam, donee perfecero^ I shall not cease until I have 

accomplished it. 
Milo adfuity quoad senatus dimissus Milo was present until the senate 

est^ broke up. 

iratis subtrahendi sunt u^ in quos im- we must withdraw from angry per- 
petum conantur faoere, dum se ipsi sons those on whom they attempt 
ooUiganf^ an attack, until they recover 

themselves. 
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356. Antequam and priuaquam are joined with the indicative 
when it is simplj stated that one action precedes another in 
time; the subjunctive, on the other hand, is used when the 
event does nbt or did not actually happen before the other — as 

priusquam de adventu meo audire I reached Macedonia before they 
potuissent^ in Macedoniam perrewi^ could hear of my arrival. 

nunquam eris dives, antequam tibi you will not be rich until (before) 
ex tuts po8ses8ionibu8 iantum refi- you gain so much ftom your 
ciaiur, ut eo leffumem tueri posns, possessions that you can keep a 

legion with it. 

367. The concessive conjunctions quamvis (however much), 
and licet (although), are construed with the subjunctive, like 
quantumvis and auamlibet, while quamqmm (although) is 
joined with the indicative — as 

quamvis neffes, tamen tibi credere however much you may deny, still 

nuUo modo possum, I cannot believe you in anyway. 

licet mihi invisus sU^ tamen eum although he is hateful to mp, still 

non persequar, I will not persecute him. 

358. The conjunctions qtuisiy velut sif tamquam si (sometimes 

tamqiiamf sicut, or poeticality ceu alone), permde ao si, aeqiie ac 

si, non semis ao si, are joined with me subjunctive, as they 

introduce a clause which is only a conception of the mind — as 

sic cogiiandum est, tamquam aliquis our thoughts must be such, as if 
in pectus iniimum inspicere possit, any one could look into our 

innermost heart. 
quid epo hts tedibus utor, quasi res why do I make use of these wit- 
dubta aut obscura sit 1 nesses, as if the matter were 

doubtM or obscure ? 

359. Relative clauses which simply add an explanation of 
some word or circumstance contained in the leading clause, 
have the verb in the indicative. But when a relative clause, 
besides containing a simple explanation, implies at the same 
time the idea of intention, purpose, result or consequence, 
cause, and such like, the subjunctive is employed. In aU these 
cases the relative involves the idea of ut (in order that, so t^t) 
or guum (as, since), which accounts for its requiring tiie 
subjunctive. 

360. The following special cases render this plain — 

1. The subjunctive is used in a relative clause when it expresses the 
intention or purpose of the action contained in the leading oUuue. 
In this case the relative is equivalent to ui is, * in order that he ;' 
e. g., leffaios Romam misii, qui (tU ii) auxUium a senatu peterent, he 
sent deputies to Rome, who should ask the Roman senate Ibr 
succour. 

2. After the adjectives dignus, indianus, ctptus, and sometimes also 
idoneus, the relative is used with tne sulgunctive, if that of which a 
person is worthy or unworthy, or for which anjrthing is fit, is 
expressed by a verb — as dignus or indignus est qui lauaetur, he is 
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worthy or unworthy of being praised ; now wrfw idonetu videtur^ cut 
taniam negoiium committatur, he does not seem quite fit to bo 
intrusted with so important a business. 

3. The subjunctive is used in relative clauses which serve to complete 
the idea of a certain quality, and to express its effect; in such cases 
the relative is equivalent to talis «rf, ' such that,' and the demon- 
stratives talis, tardus, kie^ iUe, is, ejusmodi, hujusmodi, or tam, some- 
times actually precede the relative, but sometimes they' are under- 
stood ; e. g., innocentia est affectio talis animi^ quae {ut) nooeat nemini^ 
harmlessness is that (or such a) state of mind which hurts no one. 

4. After such general and indefinite expressions as sunt (there are 
persons), inveniuiUur, reperiuntur (there are found men), non desunt 
(there are not wanting persons), eaistiiit, exstiterunt, atortus est^ haheo, 
est (ubt), nemo est^ nihil est, and the like, the relative may be joined 
with the indicative as well as with the subjunctive. Tlie latter is 
used when the relative implies a quality — as sunt, qui discessum 
animi a corpore puient esse mortem, there are persons (of such a kind, 
so stupid or so vnse) who believe that death is the separation of the 
soul from the body. When the relative is joined with the indica- 
tive, a simple &ct is stated without any intimation of quality, so 
that sunt guosjuvat is equivalent to juvat quosdam, some persons take 
a delight; est uhi peccat, equivalent to interdum peccat, he sometimes 
blunders. 

5. The relative is followed by the verb in the subjunctive when it 
implies a supposition or condition, so that it involves the idea of si 
— as nihil bonum est, quod hominem non meliorem faciat, nothing is 
good unless it makes man better. In such a case, however, the 
writer, if he chooses, may use the indicative, employing the relative 
in its pure sense without suggesting any condition — as niMl bonum 
est, quod hominem non meliorem facii, nothing is good which does not 
make man better. 

6. Relative clauses have the verb in the subjunctive when they intro- 
duce a reason for what is contained in the leading clause; in such 
oases the relative is almost equivalent to quum (as, since) — as O, 
fortunaie adolescens, qui tuae virtutis Homerum praeconem invenerisi 
O, fortunate youth, who (since thou) hast found in Homer a herald 
of thy valour ! 

7. Relative clauses have the verb in the subjunctive when the senti< 
ment which they introduce is to be characterised as belonging to 
another person, and not as the sentiment of the speaker himself — 
as Socrates exsecrari eum solebat, qui primus utilitatem a Jure sejunmsset^ 
Socrates used to curse the man (whoever he was) who had first 
severed that which is useful from that which is just. 

8. In historical narrative the subjunctive is sometimes used in a 
relative clause when actions of repeated occurrence are spoken of — 
as ouemcunque lictor jussu consuHs prehendisset, whomsoever the lictor 
had seized by the command of the oonsuL 

361. The subjunctive is used in all clauses introduced into a 
dependent clause either by a relative pronoun or a conjunction, 
provided they form an integral part of it — as 

quod me admones, ut me integrum, your advice to keep myself unin- 
quoad possim^ servem, gratum est^ jured, as far as I can, is accept- 
able. 
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By a dependent clause is meant one expressed by the accusative 
with the infinitive, or having its verb in the subjunctive. A clause 
forming an integral part of such a sentence is absolutely necessazy, 
and without it the whole does not and cannot convey a distinct 



meaning, 



IMPEKATIVE MOOD. 



362. The imperative represents an action or condition in the 
form of a command, request, or admonition. 

It has only two tenses— the present and the future : the former 
expresses a request or command in reference to present time, or with- 
out reference to any particular time ; and the latter, a command or 
request that something is to be done in future, or when an occasion 
shall occur ; and hence it is the appropriate form of expressing a com- 
mand in laws, wills, contracts, or in writings composed in imitation of 
the style employed in such documents — as vive fdia ! live happily ! — 
sulnieniie misero mihi, ite obviam injuriae ! help me, wretched man, and 
resist the act of ii\justice ! — regio imperio duo sunto, there shall be two 
men with kingly power ; serous metis liber esfo^ my slave shall be free. 

Instead of the imperative present, it is very common to use the 
subjunctive, and especially in the second person singular when an 
indefinite person is addressed — as aiit bibaf^ aut abeai^ let him drink, or 
CO away ; mjunas fugiendo relinquas^ escape from injuries by flight. 
When a definite person is addressed in tlie second person singular, 
it is more common to use the imperative than the subjunctive. 

A negative command in legal phraseology is expressed by the future 
imperative with we, and * nor * is expressed by neve — as noduma sucri- 
fioia ne sunio, there shall be no sacrifices at night. 

Instead of the imperative present in a negative command, it is cus- 
tomary to use, in the third person, the subjunctive of the present or 
the future perfect ; and in tne second person in the active, the future 
perfect ; and in the passive the perfect, or more rarely the present : 
the negative in these cases is likewise ne — as puer telum ne haheaty the 
boy shall not have a weapon ; hoc nefeceris^ do not do this. 

A sentence which in airect speech is expressed by the imperative, 
becomes the subjunctive when the speech becomes indirect — as hoc 
mihi dicant, in indirect speech, stanas for Jioc mihi dicite, in direct 
speech. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

863. The infinitive expresses the action or condition implied 
in the verb, as an abstract generality. 

364. The infinitive may be regarded as a verbal substantive, 
which, generally speaking, exists only in two cases, the nomi- 
native and the accusative, and differs from other substantives 
by its governing the case of a verb. 

Tlie infinitive, both in the active and passive, has only three tenses : 
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1." That commonly called the iniinitive of the present, representing an 
action in progress, and therefore the infinitive not only of the present, 
but ^80 of the past and the future — as amare and amari; 2. The 
infinitive of the perfect representing an action as completed, and 
serving as the infinitive both of the perfect and pluperfect — ^as ama- 
visse and amcUum {am^ urn) esse ; 3. The infinitive of the future simply 
representing an action as yet to come, whatever may be the point of 
time firom which it is viewed — ^as amaturum esse and amatum iri. 

365. The subject of an ixifinitive is, with few exceptions, in 
the accusative. 

366. As the infinitive has only two cases, the nominative 
and accusative, it may be used either as the subject of another 
verb, or as its object. 

367. The infinitive is the subject (nominative) when an action 
is the thing of which something is predicated — as 

pcUriam amare cujusvis est civisy to love one^s country is the duty 

of every citizen. 

368. The infinitive stands as an object (accusative) of many 
verbs which express an incomplete idea, and require another 
verb to complete it — as 

cupio legere librum, I want to read the book. 

Verbs of this kind are those denoting will, power, custom, inclina- 
tion, bennning, continuing, ceasing, neglecting, and others — as volo, 
nolo, mcuo, cupiOy studeOy oonoVy nitor, cotUendo, tento. 

■ 

369. A clause expressed by the accusative with the infinitive, 
is the subject of another verb when the whole of it is conceived 
as a single idea or noun of which something is predicated — as 

victorem paroere vtdis aequum est, that the \ictor spare the van- 
quished is generous. 

Here the clause vidis vittorem pareere is the subject, and aequum est 
is the predicate. 

370. A clause expressed by the accusative with the infinitive 
is the object of another verb, when the whole of it is conceived 
as a single idea or noun, governed by a transitive verb — as 

doceo te hqui, I teach you to speak. 

jussii meaa se venire^ ' he ordered me to come to him. 



GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 

371. The gerund supplies the place of a verbal substantive in 
all cases except the nominative and vocative (the place of the 
nominative is supplied by the infinitive); but it difi*er8 from 
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ordinary snbstantiyes in govermng its case as a verb, and in 
not being followed by the genitive of another substEintive — as * 

gtudium obtemperandi legibm, the zeal to obey the laws. 

€ui/ruendum/ruffibu$ierrae, for the parpoae of ei^joying the 

fruits m the earth. 

372. When the gerund is a transitive verb having its object 
in the accusative, as in consilium candendi urbem, the common 
practice is to change the accusative into the case of the gerund, 
and the gerund into the gerundive, making it agree with its 
noun — as 

consilium condendae urbisj the plan of fonndhig a city. 

Ad the gemnd, as far as its meaiung is oonoemed, is nothing bnt the 
oblique cases of the infinitive, and as the infinitive cannot in all oases 
be used as an ordinary substantive, the gerund also cannot be used in 
all cases like an ordinary substantive. 

The accusative of the gerund is used only after prepositions, espe- 
cially ad and ijUer^ in the sense of 'during * or *amid ^ — as inter ludendum^ 
during the play. 

373. The gerundive of transitive verbs is in form an adjec- 
tive, and has a passive meaning signifying that something must 
be done ; that is, it expresses necessity — as 

vir hand contemnendus, a man not to be despised. 

patria de/endenda est, our country must be defended. 

If the agent who must do anything, or by vrhom anything must be 
done, is added, it is always expressed by the dative— as hiw mihi 
faciendum est^ I must do this, or this must be done by me. 



SUPIJfE. 

374. The supine is a verbal substantive of the fourth declen- 
sion, and has only two cases — the accusative (in um) and the 
ablative (in u.) It differs from an ordinary substantive, inas- 
much as it governs the case of its verb — as 

legaii venerunt res repetUum, ambassadors came to reclaim their 

property. 

876. The supine in um has an active meaning, and is used 
after verbs of motion, to express the object of the motion — as 

leffoti in castra venerunt questum deputies came into the camp to 
injurias, complain of the acts of ii^ustice. 

Fabius Piotor Delphot ad oraculum Fabius Pictor was sent to Delphi 
missus est scisdtatum, quihua pre- to the oracle, to inquire by what 
cibus deos possent placare, prayers they could propitiate 

the gods. 
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> 

376. The supine in u has a passive meaning, and is used 
with certain adjectives to denote that a quality is attributed 
to a subject with reference to the action expressed by the 
supine; e.g., 

pteraqtte didu guam re sunt foci- moet things axe more easy to say 

/tbra, than to do. 

hoMt^mfadu^ iurpefactu^ honourable to do, disgraceftil to 

do. 

The words moet commonly used with this supine axe— /as, nefas^ 
optM, honestus, iurpis^ Jucundus, fadUs^ difficiUSy tnaredUnUs^ memotnmtis^ 
utUiSf dignus^ mdigma. 



PARTICIPLES. 

377. A participle is in form an adjective, but differs from 
other adjectives by the feet of its expressing time, and govern- 
ing the case of the verb from which it is formed. 

In the active there are two participles : the one, called the present 
participle, represents an action or condition in progress, and accord- 
ingly, if present actions are spoken of, it may be redded as a present 
participle — as a4XU9at me dicens me ad hostes transfugtase^ he accuses me, 
saying (present) that I deserted to the enemy; if past actions are 
spoken o^ it may be termed the participle of the imperfect — as accth 
savit me dioens (imperfect) me ad hostes transfugisse^ he accused me, 
saying (for he said) that I had deserted to the enemy. The ftiture 
participle represents an action or condition as intended or as to take 
place in future time — as milites adversus urbem profecturi per totam 
tioetem in eastris se ienebant, the soldiers intending to march agiunst the 
city kept themselves all night within the camp. The active voice has 
no participle for a completed action. The passive voice, if we except 
the gerundive, has only one participle, which expresses a completed 
acUon — ^as injuria ilkUa, an injury which has been done. 

378. A participle, when occurring in the same clause as the 
noun to which it refers, must agree with it in gender, number, 
and case, hke an ordinary adjective — as 

risum saepe eupientS tenere neqm- often we cannot suppress laughter 

mus, though we wish it. 

Caesar wetos hostes tnterfecit^ Caesar put the conquered enemies 

to death. 

379. If the time when, cause, manner, or any accompanving 
circumstance of an action is expressed by a subordinate clause 
having a subject different from that of the leading one, that 
clause is put m the ablative — ^that is, the subject is put in the 
ablative, and the verb, being changed into a participle, is made 
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to agree with the suhiect. A clause thus expressed is said to 
be in the ablative absolute (comp. No. 322) — as 

reffe eapulao coiwdes creati sunt, after the king was expelled con- 

suls were elected. 
hoe res Tarquinio. regnanie gettae these things were done in the 

sunt, reign of Tarquinius. 

sole stante terra vertitur, the earth turns round while the 

sun is standing stiU. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 



CHAMBERS'S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 



VSW 8BRIK8. 



Publishing in Weekly Numbers at lid. ; in Monthly PiEU'ts at Id. ; and 

in Half-yearly Volumes, cloth, at it. 6d. — Fifteen Volumes completed. 

A few complete sets of the Old Series, in Twelve Volumes, for £i, 10s. 



PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

In Twelve Volumes, at If. 6d. each, fancy boards; and 96 Numbers, 

at i^d. each. 



INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLL 

New and Improved Edition, now complete in Two Volumes, price 16s. 
cloth boards ; in 24 Parts at Id. ; or 100 Numbers at lief. each. 



CYCLOP/EDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

A Critical and Biographical History of English Writers in all departments 
of literature ; illustrated by copious specimens of their writings. 

Two Volumes, lis. cloth. 



MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING TRACTS. 

In Twenty Volumes, at Is. each, fancy boards ; or in Ten Volumes, 

cloth boards, at 2s. each. 



INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING LIBRARY. 

A series of Original and Selected Works in different departments of 
Literature, suitable fat popular Entertainment and Instruction. These 
Books for thk Pboplb are published in Volumes every second month, 
price 2s. sewed, 2s. 6d. boards.— Eighteen Volumes already issued. 



LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

A series of small volumes, consisting of Moral and Religious Tales, 

History, Poetry, and subjects of General Information. 

In Twenty Volumes, price If. each. 



ATLAS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Consisting of Thirty-four quarto maps, coloured in outline, illustrative of 
Modem and Ancient Geography. Price 12s. 6d. cloth boards. 



COMMERCIAL TABLES; 

Consisting of Beckoning, Interest, Annuity, Money, Weights, Measures, 
and other Tables ; and forming a convenient Manual for the Warehouse 
and Counting-room. Price 3s,. strongly half-bound. 



WORKS BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 

In seven poet 8vo volumes, embellished with Vignette Engravings, is. each. 
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COOKERY AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, FOR YOUNG HOUSEWIVES. 

In one volume, neatly bound in cloth, price Is. 6d. 
December 1851. 
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